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A CHAIN" OF ERRORS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

W E were a merry party of English cousins spending our Christmas 
holidays in a “ moated grange.” The place was half castle and 
half manor-house, and it stood in the county of Essex, not far from 
Bedfordshire. The house had been fortified in the days of King 
Stephen, and had come down ever since in direct succession from father 
to son. 

We of the third generation of the nineteenth century were rum¬ 
maging the attics for forgotten finery which we hoped to make available 
in some Christmas plays. A scream of surprise and delight announced 
a wonderful discovery. 

It was a bandbox full of masquerading or stage jewelry,—emeralds 
larger than hazel-nuts, diamonds of glittering glass, bracelets of brass 
wire, and necklaces, buckles, girdles, brooches, and stomachers. In the 
box, too, there were corking-pins “all of the olden time,” a velvet 
cushion to roll the hair over, and a pillow for reposing a full-dressed 
head upon; for a country lady’s hair was frequently dressed twenty- 
four hours before some great entertainment, the barber from the county 
town being in request for thirty miles around. 

“Turn the box over, Miriam,” said one of us. “Empty out its 
contents. Let us see what you have found.” 

The bandbox was turned upside down accordingly. Out poured 
the glittering relics of the days when Ranelagh and Vauxhall were in 
fashion. At the bottom of the box there lay some written papers. 

“What can this be?” said Miriam, scrutinizing the neat, delicate, 
and faded writing. “These are not law-papers. They seem what 
papa calls ‘ manuscript.’ They are written all in French, and I cannot 
make them out. There are proper names here, too,” she added, turn¬ 
ing over the leaves rapidly,—“de Bfithune, de Burgraff, Bernard, 
Claude, Albtirio, Augustine. It looks like a story of some sort; but it 
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is •written in that close, clear, cramped, fine writing by which one almost 
always at a glance may know a French hand.” 

“ Well, never mind the manuscript: it is of secondary consequence,” 

I cried. “ Let us run down-stairs 'and show grannie these treasures 
of glass, tin, and pewter jewelry, and ask her if they were once hers, 
and whether we may be allowed to use them.” 

We all rushed down the black oak staircase. Grannie-dear, as we 
all called her, was in her own apartment,—one wing of the house being 
shut off by red baize doors from the noise and bustle of the rest of the 
establishment. 

She was ninety years old. She had been born in 1796, and, though 
she did not often come out of her own rooms, she took a lively interest 
in her great-grandchildren. She had stayed young far longer than 
most women, and she now carefully preserved the dignity of age. 
Some years before, when some one had asked how she had kept so 
young even when life had passed the borders of old age, she had 
answered, smiling, “ I never have nothing to do. I never leave myself 
without an interest. I never sit in a corner.” 

If she could not lend a helping hand to others, she always lent a 
sympathizing ear, and for any trouble that she could not reach or 
remedy she always had a prayer. “ I think that was in part what 
Anna the prophetess was kept alive for,” she once said to one of our 
party. “ When she was too old to do anything else, she prayed for 
God’s glory and for the help of others.” 

So we flashed into grannie-dear’s sitting-room. Miriam carried the 
French manuscript, and I the jewelry, and we eagerly began to explain 
to her our discovery. 

Grannie-dear always wore a black satin poke-bonnet lined with 
white satin, and her sweet old face was surrounded by a dainty ortpe 
lisse frill. She said that the old house was fiill of draughts, and that 
her bonnet kept them from her face. She wore always a silk dress,— 
no other material,—with a deep cardinal cape fastened with large pearl 
buttons. The silk was generally a black-and-white “ pin-check/’ which 
made her figure look gray rather than black, and, summer or winter, 
she wore pinned upon her breast a posy of geranium-leaves, sweet herbs, 
or fragrant flowers. 

She laughed when we produced our “ find” of jewelry, and then she 
suddenly grew grave and sighed. 

“ Those things were in our nursery in my youth,” she said. “ They 
were brought into the family by my aunt who brought me up, the wife 
of Sir Henry Watson. They must be quite as old ns the days of good 
Queen Anne. They were bought for masquerading, but we were 
allowed to play with them and to dress up in them. Ah, children, the 
last time I saw those ornaments I had been very naughty 1 My aunt 
took the box away from us and ordered nurse to put it where we should 
never see it any more. I suppose these papers must have been left in 
it by mistake. I remember your great-aunt Emily’s distress, and tho 
search that she made for them. Seventy-fi.ve years they must have lain 
forgotten under all this finery. And now, when all are dead who 
would have cared to recover them, they come to light again I” 
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She paused, collected herself, and went on musingly: “ I had been 
very naughty that day. I think of it sometimes in the night watches, 
and see the red marks on Fred’s face where I struck him with the full 
force of my hand. Poor Fred ! He was cut down in the Iasi cavalry 
charge at Waterloo. But, strange to say, in 1808 we children were 
enthusiasts for him our elders called the ‘ Corsican monster,’ I had 
dressed Fred in this finery to represent a great French general with all 
his orders on. After he had stood patiently a long time, he shook 
himself, and down dropped an arrangement I had made to represent the 
grand cross of the Legion of Honor. I was nervously excited. I hit 
him a cruel blow. My aunt forbade such plays. She was very angry. 
See, here are the fragments of my cross of the Legion of Honor 1” 

Grannie seemed so moved by this remembrance that none of us 
resinned the conversation for a few minutes. Perhaps we were thinking 
how freshly the strong impressions of childhood come back to us in age. 

At last I said, softly, “ Did you ever read this manuscript, grannie- 
dear?” 

“ No,” she said, taking it in her hands tenderly and turning over 
its pages, “ I was too young; but I heard my cousins talk about it. 
It was sent from France to my cousin Emily, by Madame. I remem¬ 
ber her quite well. She was a sort of governess who talked French 
with us and lived in our family. Everybody grieved when she went 
back to France after the Peace of Amiens. She was of very high rank 
in her own country. Men and women of the old noblesse, who were 
in my youth exiles in England, showed no false pride in their adversity. 
Some dropped the de before their names, and some took feigned ones. 
They taught dancing, they kept cook-shops, they did clear-starching 
and lace-mending and made confectionery. You can read about them 
in the works of Miss Edgeworth and Miss Mitford. When your great¬ 
grandfather went to sea with Admiral Purvis as a midshipman, there 
was a French marquis on board the flag-ship who taught French to the 
young gentlemen. Can you imagine anythiug more horrible than suoh 
employment for a nobleman of the old regime f The parents had eaten 
sour grapes and the children’s teeth were set on edge. The trngrts made 
terrible mistakes, no doubt, and flung away their chances and the 
chances of the sovereigns whom, one and all, they would have died to 
serve. The ideas of my youth were not those of your generation. 
Our illusions, like vapor, have all passed away.” 

“ But how did your governess comedo write these papers ?” I asked 
her. “ They look like a story, grannie-dear.” 

“ And a story I think it is,” said the old lady. “ It is the story of 
her life and of her marriage. She wrote it, if I remember rightly, to 
please Emily. That manuscript must have been written in 1806 or 
1808. She came to us before I was born, when my aunt and her elder 
children were staying near the sea-side. A revenue cutter captured her. 
She was about the age of Emily. Emily was sixteen, and Madame a 
little older.” 

“ Where was her husband? and what was his name?” said one of 
our party. 

Grannie-dear laughed. “Oh,” she replied, “we never knew his 
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name. It gave her dignity to be called Madame , she was bo very young. 
Her own name was Augustine de B6tluine. Did I tell you that she was 
a descendant of the great Sully ?” 

“ Then she was not married, after all ?” said one of us. 

“ Oh, yes, she was,” said our great-grandmother, laughing. “ She 
was married more than once. She was even—” here she paused, smiling 
to herself,—“ she was even-” 

Then, seeing notes of interrogation in every face, she added, abruptly, 
—“ married excessively.” 

Again she paused, and after a moment’s thought she continued: 
“ The Abb6 Couffon, the little tmigri priest who taught French in our 
neighborhood, told her that she was married in the eyes of her Church, 
and I think she had some sort of marriage-lines as to a civil marriage. 
Yes, children, she was married j but it is a queer story.” 

“Tell us the story, grannie-dear,” we cried. 

“ Indeed, my dears, I have forgotten the particulars; but here you 
may read them written by herself.” 

“The story is in French,” we said, ruefully, “and it is almost 
illegible. The ink is very pale, and the paper very yellow. We could 
not decipher it without a great deal of trouble.” 

“ I should like myself to bear how Madame tells her story,” said 
our great-grand mother, “ for, if my memory serves me, it was a very 
strange one. Miriam and Elizabeth, I should like you to translate it 
for me into good readable English. You promised your governess to 
do some task-work in the holidays. It will be excellent employment 
for you.” 

“ I hate translations,” said Miriam. 

“ Champagne decanted ?” said the old lady. “ Well, Frenoli is a 
hard language to turn into good English, because in most cases the 
French construction shows through the translation, and, besides, if you 
use words of Latin origin which correspond too nearly to the French, 
you simply attain ‘fine writing,’—a style which I observe is culti¬ 
vated in what you call ‘ compositions’ in the present day. However, 
write this story out for me in fluent English. It is, so far as I remem¬ 
ber it, a very strange story of the Revolution. I am sure you will get 
interested in it before your work is done.” 

We wrote out the story and fulfilled the prophecy. Later I married 
an American, and brought the manuscript with me to America. It has 
been suggested to me that in these days, when so much is published 
that never was intended for publication (and so much, alas! goes un¬ 
published that was written for the public), possibly this narrative may 
still, be interesting. In the hope that it will prove so I give it to the 
world. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE OLD BfiOlIME. 

My baptismal name is Marie Augustine Claudine Adrienne, and I 
was born de Bdthune. I am a descendant of Henry the Fourth’s great 
Sully, and have always been very proud of my illustrious name. The 
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Duo do Charost-Bfitliune, who was head of the elder branch, was also 
my kinsman. He it was who ought to have keen called Le Vrai Ami 
du Peuple, in opposition to the old Marquis de Mirabeau. But I shall 
have more to tell about him as I go on with my story. 

I was born in 1776, at Lille, the chief city of French Flanders. 
Lille has a strong citadel, and always contained a large garrison. It 
was fortified by Vauban, and is noted for its commerce (carried on by 
means of canals) and for its manufactures. It is not very far from the 
frontier of the Low Countries, owned in my youth by Austria, and it 
is about twenty leagues from Dunkirk, or from Calais,—the one on the 
North Sea, the other on the Manche, or English Channel. 

My father was the third son of the Count de B6thune, and my 
destiny from the moment of my birth had been decided for me. Girls 
were not wanted in our branch of the family, which was poor: I was 
to follow the example of my aunts and great-aunts, and at the proper 
age would be received as one of the dames niioes among the canon- 
esses of Remiremont, the most aristocratic institution in the country, 
for I could produce unblemished the thirty-four quarterings necessary 
to qualify a candidate for that supreme honor. It was whispered in 
Paris that princesses of the blood-royal were not eligible for admission 
to Remiremont, Henry IV. having derogated by his second marriage 
with Marie de Mddicis, who was descended from burghers of Florence. 
It was also objected to the Condfi branch of the Bourbons that there 
had been two misalliances in their part of the family. I know not how 
this objection was removed; for Madame Louise de Cond6 was the lost 
abbess of the community. 

The fact of my having come into the world at all was an infringe¬ 
ment of the traditions of our family. My grandfather, the old Count 
de Btsthune, had been a typical aristocrat. He was tall, very stiff, very 
handsome, very dignified. It was his good pleasure to ride with the 
most absolute sway over eveiybody and everything with which he came 
into contact. His wife obeyed him like a slave, with no more will than 
an automaton. She and his children were the first subjects in his king¬ 
dom, and, as they were terribly under his observation, the iron of his 
tyranny entered their very 6ouls. 

This old gentleman ended his life some years before the explosion 
which tore to pieces everything that he valued in his little world. 

His heir had been brought up in even greater awe of him than his 
two younger brothers; but he caught the infectious craving for liberty. 
His father always addressed him with formal politeness as monsieur mon 
fils, but he had no scruple about compromising his dignity when it 
suited him to assert his paternal power. Tradition said he had been 
known to shout at him the whole length of a crowded ball-room, in the 
presence of all the officers of his regiment and of ladies of fashion and 
rank, “ Monsieur mon fils, do me the favor to take your hands out of 
your pookets 1” And on another occasion, when the young man in the 
excitement of a coursing-party had sprung in haste upon his horse, his 
father roared out to him, “ How is this, monsieur mon jus t Who taught 
you to spring up on the right side of your horse? Dismount, sir, and 
resume your saddle properly.” 
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The poor fellow never lived to be emancipated. He became dissi¬ 
pated, and dissipation is expensive. As he could not keep pace with the 
rich route of the capital, he allied himself with low company, and finally 
the old Count de Bfithune (like the old Marquis de Mirabeau) provided 
himself with letlrea de cachd which procured the arrest and imprisonment 
of his son. 

As the young man was on his way to the fortress where he was to 
languish during the good pleasure of his father and of the king, ho 
passed a few days in solitary confinement in a common prison. He had 
no money with which to procure any relaxation of the rigors of the 
place, but his youth, his rank, his story, and his misery made such an 
impression on his jailer that various little indulgences were granted 
him. Among other things, he was allowed a knife and fork with which 
to eat his meals. 

In vain he implored his father’s pardon, in vain he sought the in¬ 
tervention of the king. He went mad at last in his despair, and stabbed 
himself to the heart with his dinner-knife, expiring in the arms of his 
too tender-hearted iailer, who was left to suffer for his crime. 

On his wall he had scratched a few lines, which the governor of the 
prison caused to be copied off and sent to the stern father: 

“ I cannot bear the shame of my position,” they said. “ It has 
been forced upon me by him who should have stood between me and 
disgrace. Hitherto I have been only guilty of follies; but my father’s 
severity leads me to commit an act which is really criminal: I succumb 
to the cruel treatment of which I am the victim. I am about to die, 
driven to suicide as my last refuge from misery and from dishonor. 
If any care had been taken to appeal to my affections or to my better 
feelings, things might have been otherwise. I forgive the father who, 
though he gave me life, has caused my death, and I pray to God to for¬ 
give me. But I cannot cease to regret that I am driven to end.an ex¬ 
istence which might have been happy had I been encouraged to do right, 
and for whose misdeeds I might yet have offered reparation, if the shame 
to which I have been subjected had not made life insupportable. There¬ 
fore a long farewell to those I love,—not to those who love me, for no 
one loves me. May heaven save others like me from despair, and may 
my brothers never know such suffering as I have known I” 

The old count read this message from the grave with the air of a 
Roman father, but the next morning he was found dead on the floor of 
his bedchamber, struck by apoplexy. 

This was in 1766, when De Bougainville was about to set sail on 
his expedition to the islands of the Southern Hemisphere. The 
second son of the late count (made Count de Bfithune by the deaths 
of his father and brother) had been educated for the navy, and was an 
officer on board De Bougainville’s own vessel. He was a sailor every 
inch of him, and had a born love of adventure. He procured leave 
of absence for a week, and hastened home to the chateau of his family. 
There he summoned a family council. Family councils are unknown in 
England, but in France the law recognizes -their authority. His rela¬ 
tions being assembled, he informed them, to their consternation and 
astonishment, that they must forthwith marry his young brother the 
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Chevalier,—a lad of eighteen, studying at the Seminary. To all remon¬ 
strances as to the impropriety of such an unheard-of proceeding, he 

S osed a resolution as obstinate as anything ever shown by his stern 
ler. He said that nothing would persuade him to give up his expe¬ 
dition with De Bougainville; that his ships were about sailing into 
unknown seas, and that very possibly he might never return; that the 
honor of the family demanded that a line so illustrious should not cease 
to exist. He had, he said, no taste whatever for marriage. He was a 
true sailor, and his obligations as a husband would hamper his aspirations 
in his profession. M. le Chevalier, to be sure, had been destined for the 
Church, but he had not yet taken the vows. They must withdraw him 
at once from the Seminary. He must marry and have children, and the 
count was ready, on his part, to pledge himself that he would never take 
a wife, but would look upon the eldest son of his younger brother as his 
heir presumptive. 

The council was stormy, and it ended in confusion. As M. le Comte 
was pressed for time, and as neither party would give way, nothing was 
determined on, except that M. le Chevalier should be withdrawn from 
the Seminary and await developments. “ If the young fellow has any 
spirit in him,” cried his brother, “ he will cut the knot of all our diffi¬ 
culties by falling in love. I give my consent in advance to his marriage 
with any lady of good family, with or without a dot suitable to his pros¬ 
pects, and I here proclaim before God that if he shall have children his 
eldest son shall succeed to the honors of our branch of the family.” 

So M. le Comte went off to visit the antipodes, to discover a fifth 
continent, and to circumnavigate the globe. When ho returned to 
France in 1769 he found M. le Chevalier still unmarried. To put 
marriage out of his head his family had encouraged his devotion to 
abstract science, and he was absorbed in a project, about which he had 
high hopes of success, of discovering the secret of perpetual motion. 
He looked ten years older than his brother the count, though the latter, 
hale and bronzed, looked older than his years. 

The count had no great patience with a calolin, as he called his 
brother who showed such an absurd indifference to his terrestrial pros¬ 
pects, and maybe he would have gratified the wishes of his friends and 
nave married himself, but for two considerations. One was that there 
was some prospect of speedy service in the West Indies; the other, 
that, having sworn before God and before his family that his brother 
should marry and give heirs to the house, he was not the man to 
forswear himself when opposition came. 

So he Summoned anew the family council, this time to deliberate 
as to whom his brother should marry, aud, without consulting that 
gentleman in the least, they selected his bride out of a list of eligible 
ladies. The lady reluctantly chosen by the united voices of the 
elderly relatives of the De B4thune family proved acceptable to the 
naval head of the house, who forthwith proceeded to woo her for his 
brother. She was a young girl of high lineage, still in her convent, 
Mademoiselle de Guerohy, daughter of the Marquis do Naugis, am¬ 
bassador to England in the reign of Louis XV. 

The Chevalier my father aooepted the decision of his brother 
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and of his family with indifference, and in due time with all due 
pomp he was torn from the buzz and whirr in his workroom and the 
foul smells in his laboratory, and conducted to the cathedral) where 
he was united to the unformed, timid girl he lmd seen only once before 
he met her at the altar. 

After their marriage he seemed in a great measure oblivious of her 
existence. My poor mother had, however, one friend so long as her 
brother-in-law stayed on shore, and before he sailed in 1774 as captain 
of a frigate under De Bougainville he had the hnppiness to know that 
an heir was born to the branche cadette of the De Bfithunes, who bore 
his own name of Claude Adrien, and who was not only to fulfil his 
hopes but be the solace of his poor mother’s lonely existence. 

I came into the world about three years after Claude, and soon after 
I was born my mother died. I have been told she had slowly faded 
ever since her marriage. Claude and I when we were babies had been 
taken from her to be nursed in the huts of stout and healthy peasant- 
women. I fear it may be said that she died of ennui and of loneliness. 
Perhaps, too, the place selected for the residence of the Chevalier my 
father may not have been a healthy one. I love it as I love no other 
spot on earth; but when I think of it as it must have appeared to a 
young bride, I am driven to confess that it was very damp and must 
have been very dreary. To us who were brought up in it, it was full 
of charms. 

The environs of Lille are as much intersected by canals, ponds, 
and water-ways as the city of Venice. In case of a siege it is easy to 
flood the country. Our house stood on the banks of the river Deule, 
separated from it by the high-road and a rope-walk. It was on the 
outskirts of the city. The Chateau d’Eau men called it, though the 
house was no chftteau, but only a superior kind of cottage. It was as 
completely shut in from the world without as if it had been a prison. 
All around the property was a high whitewashed wall, before it ran 
the high-road between the river and the town, and before the front door 
the wall was broken by a grille, a gate composed of iron spears with 
their points gilded. Between the grille and the front door was a 
paved walk bordered by a tangle of shrubbery. The place was par¬ 
ticularly noted for its laburnums. At the back of the house, the long 
drawing-room on the first story looked down on a paved court-yard, 
and beyond the court-yard into a pleasant place, half flower-garden and 
half potager, with broad gravel paths bordered with fragrant herbs 
and many kinds of large, delicious, sweet, old-fashioned roses. Along 
one side of the garden was an oblong, straight-banked, artificial pond, 
with some rock-work and a fountain. The fountain never played, and 
the rock-work was covered with green slime. In the garden near this 
water lay also the head-bones of a whale. Their presence was not 
accounted for by any tradition. Perhaps the whale nad by some tidal 
wave been stranded thus far inland; perhaps some former proprietor 
had bought them on the coast as a curiosity. At the end of the garden 
was a very high, steep bank, covered with grass and violets and the 
pervmche, or periwinkle, so often sung by French poets in French 
verse, while its name excludes it from the poetry of England. 
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Well might the bank be high and strongly bound together with 
grass and vegetation, for it was in the nature of a levee. On the other 
side of it, several feet above the garden, was another large carp-pond. 
At each end of the embankment stood a round thatched hut. One of 
these huts was used as a summer retreat, where my uncle when on 
shore indulged the habit of smoking tobacco which he had picked up 
in the West Indies; the other was appropriated by the gardener as a 
safe place to keep his tools. Along the top of the levee there was a 
railing, over which Claude and I persevered in fishing, our hooks 
being bent pins, and upon espaliers along the south side of the high 
whitewashed wall were trained fig-trees, almond-trees, peach-trees, 
pear-trees, currant-bushes, and grape-vines. A few orange-trees in 
green boxes stood in summer in the court-yard. Except through the 
grille, nothing whatever could be seen of the outside world, unless a 
field-glass were carried up to the top story of the stable. 

In this house and in this garden (a paradise to us in after-years) 
our poor young mother passed her brief married life and faded almost 
imperceptibly, leaving, as had been hoped, a male heir to inherit the 
family honors. 

As I was only a daughter, I was of small account, and brought 
scanty welcome with me into the world. Yet when I came back ruddy 
and rough from the house of the peasants who had cared for me in my 
infancy, I was found to be useful in amusing Claude, on whom were 
fixed the hopes of all the family. 

My brother was not ruddy nor robust. He was a delicate and 
passive child, and under the strict guardianship of Madame ZAnobie, 
a duenna of the old school, a poor relation of my mother’s who had 
been sent with her into her husband’s family, he would never have 
known play or childhood if I had not been brought home to enliven him. 

In 1784, the war being over in America and the West Indies, the 
French fleet was ordered home. At the Chateau d’Eau we scarcely 
caught an echo of what was passing beyond our gate, and were as 
ignorant as peasants about publio news. 

Monsieur le Comte de BAthune as soon as his frigate was paid off 
at Brest posted across Normandy. He left his carriage at an inn in 
Lille, and walked on foot towards the Chateau d’Eau. The pav6 was 
dusty, and, as sailors alwAys appreciate a short cut, he turned into 
some meadows and so arrived at the back of the chateau. 

As he skirted the high wall that shut us in, he heard voices raised 
in high dispute, and suddenly, immediately abreast of him, a side door 
in the wall was flung open and out of it on to the road rushed four 
persons. Madame ZAnobie, whom he recognized at once, was beating 
a handsome, well-dressed child, who did not uttef ' a cry, while two 
other children (Claude and I) were shrieking at the top of their voices 
and endeavoring, greatly at tneir own expense, to intercept the blows. 
Claude, who as a nobleman wore a little sword, had drawn it from its 
scabbard, and when our unole came up was in the act of rushing upon 
Madame ZAnobie with his weapon in his hand. The count put out his 
strong arm and stopped him. 

Madame ZAnobie stopped too, but with an angry gesture flung the 
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boy she was belaboring away from her. He fell backward on the 
road, and lay senseless. 

Then I cast myself upon him where he lay, crying to him to look 
at me, to speak to me, to get up, to tell me what that cruel, odious 
Zfmobie had done to him. 

Our uncle, the count, lifted the boy out of the dust of the road. 
His head was bleeding and his face was white. “ Fetch me some 
water, some of you,” the count said. I flew at once to bring some. 
By the time I came back Madame ZGnobie was covered with confusion. 
“ Monsieur Claude,” she cried, “ salute your uncle. This gentleman 
is Monsieur le Comte do Bfithune I Kneel,-“-kneel, my child, and 
kiss Monsieur de BGthune’s hands.” 

“ My hands are too busy at present, my lad,” said our kinsman. 
“But put up your sword, and never, even in a good cause, draw it 
against a woman. Here comes the little demoiselle, helpful and service¬ 
able, ns one should be whose ancestresses served knights in the old days. 
I salute you, Mademoiselle Augustine! Now, then, my lad, sit up. 
See, Augustine, his eyes are opening. Draw my handkerchief from my 
pocket, my child, and put it to his head.” 

“ Meroi, monsieur, I have a handkerchief of my own,” said the boy, 
rising. “ I feel better. Now I shall go, and I shall return no more. 
Adieu, Monsieur Claude. Adieu, Mademoiselle Augustine. At your 
service, and very grateful to you, Monsieur le Comte.” 

“ Stay, my boy,” said the count, struck no doubt by the child’s good 
manners and the neatness of his dress, though he wore neither ruffles 
nor sword. “ You are too weak to walk. Where do you live? What 
is your name ?” 

To the last question Claude and I answered in chorus, “ He is called 
Bernard.” And to the count’s first question Bernard himself answered, 
in a low voice, “ My father has sent me to Lille to be prepared for my 
first communion. I live far from here, M. le Comte, and am at present 
living on the other side of the city.” 

“ Oh, uncle 1 must he never come back nor see us any more ?” I 
cried. “ He picked up Claude’s ball when we threw it over the wall, one 
day last week, and threw it back to us. He asked us what fish were in 
our ponds, and he promised to bring us some real fish-hooks. We showed 
him that low place in the wall, and helped him to get over it into our 
garden. We see him always at mass, and he is to make with us his first 
communion.” 

“ Madame Ztinobie says, uncle,” added Claude, “ that the heir of 
the Counts de Bfitlnine is not to be found playing with a child of the 
people ,—un petit Idche, she calls him, and de la canaille. It is weari¬ 
some to play here alone with only Augustine, and Bernard says that he 
can show us many games and teach us to catch fish. Will you not 
give him leave, uncle, to stay with us a little while?” 

Bernard during this colloquy stood looking wistfully in M. de 
B6thune’s face. He was not apparently afraid of him, though the 
count was so great a man. 

“ I think Monsieur le Cur6,” he said, at last, “ if Monsieur asked 
him, would speak a word for me.” 
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“Well, then,” said M. le Comte, “we will refer the decision to 
Monsieur le Cur6. You may come to-morrow, Bernard, and hear what 
M. le Cur<3 has to say.” 

Bernard lifted his cap, and, without another word, went slowly 
away. Claude and I, feeling assured of sympathy, were eager to pour 
all our griefs against Madame ZCnobie into the ear of the count, but he 
would not listen to another word. He took us by the hand, and, 
Madame ZSnobie following at a little distance, we went into the house. 

The result of the interview with Monsieur le Cur6 was that from 
that day forth Bernard was free of the garden; and Claude and I were 
never happy but when lie was with us there. 

I have never known whether M. le Cur6 told our uncle all he knew 
about Bernard, or whether there was something he concealed. My 
uncle had been bitten by the prevailing notions of the day on the subject 
of equality. He talked fluently about civil freedom and the rights of 
man. Yet I cannot but fancy that had Monsieur le Cur6 been quite 
open with him about Bernard he might not have encouraged the inti¬ 
macy that now sprang up between us. Bernard was not what in the 
language of the day was called a child of the people. His position was 
altogether exceptional. His father was Monsieur de Lille (as his con¬ 
frere was Monsieur de Paris), the Ministro des Hautas CEuvres for the 
Province of French Flanders. 

Do you know what the Minister of High Works means? I did 
not when I first heard it, and I replied to Bernard, who had told me 
of it ns if the words were choking him, “ Oh, Bernard ! I knew your 
father must be something good and great, and not a man of the people. 
But why don’t you wear ruffles ?—and does not your father carry a 
sword ?” 

“ Hush, mademoiselle,” said Bernard. “ You do not understand. 
Please never use those words again. Whatever people may say of my 
dear father, he is always generous to me, and he is, I swear to you, a 
good Christian.” 


CHAPTER II. 

THE FIRST COMMUNION. 

A few days after the arrival of our uncle came the great day when 
we and all the little Christians of our age in Lille and its vicinity were 
to make our first communion. On that day ends the first stage upon 
the road of life, and the second is begun. 

The whole city was in a state of preparation and commotion. In 
almost every house a child was the first object of all thoughts and all 
solicitudes. 

By the bedside of each young candidate for full admission into Chris¬ 
tian privileges lay the new clothes that even the poorest had provided 
for the occasion,—for the girls the virginal white veils and wreaths of 
flowers, for the boys the equivalent of the pagan toga virilia. As soon 
as our eyes opened in the morning, all around us became encouragement 
and congratulation. Monsieur le Cur6 had the night before given each 
candidate his solemn blessing. Every creature in the ChSteau d’Eau, 
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except our father, seemed to consider us set apart that day and sancti¬ 
fied, and, until we returned to common life, half child, half angel,— 
semi-divine. 

In every house in Lille, even those where the father was a Voltairian, 
the same feelings prevailed towards the child or the children it was about 
to send up to the altar ; and I felt, as no doubt every other little candi¬ 
date felt that morning, that the bells ringing in the steeples were for me, 
that for me the great wax- candles would be borne in the procession, for 
me the incense-censers would be swung, for me the beadle, with his gold 
lace, his silk stockings, his halberd and gold epaulettes, stood magnificent 
at the door of the cathedral, for me the choir-boys were clad in clean 
fresh linen, for me the bishop and his priests had put on glorious apparel, 
for me the organ rolled, for me the pious crowd was bowed in prayer,— 
for me 1—as if no other first communicant were that day to approach 
the altar and be united by that homely but mystic rite, ordained and 
consecrated by Christ himself, into a mystic union with the Father in 
heaven. 

Claude and I sat apart from the other children to be admitted to the 
full privileges of the Church. M. le Cur6, in deference to my rank and 
advantages, had received me as a first communicant, though very young. 
We were placed upon a velvet seat prepared for us near the chancel. 
But among the crowd of children in the nave sat Bernard, with a rapt 
expression of filial love and deep emotion on his face, made more acute, 
I doubt not, by the sense that all around him, had they known his 
earthly parentage, would have looked with scorn upon him,—nay, that 
the very children sitting on the same bench would have shrunk away 
from him. His light curls made a sort of golden halo round his head, 
and his face was lighted up with a sense of heavenly communion. 

The ceremony went on. As I heard Monsieur le Cur6 remark 
afterwards, “Many a man that day who had reached that stage in life 
when it is no pleasure to loolc forward, and but shame and sorrow to 
look back, must have said in his secret heart, Oh that I were as one 
of these little children!—Oh that I were as on the day of my first 
communion I” 

Our uncle the Count de Bfithune was present, and even our father 
was there. He had been drawn away by his brother from his labors, 
and I fear he may have been wishing himself back again in his work¬ 
shop, where were the wheels, the cogs, the electrical batteries, and the 
loadstones that he cared for more than he did for his daughter or even 
for his son. 

Not so the count our uncle. Those men who go down to the sea in 
ships and occupy their business in great waters, who have seen the works 
of the Lord and his glories in the deep, know better than to say in their 
hearts, “ There is no God,” or even to think, “ I have no need of him.” 
The good sailor with the childlike heart responded fervently to every 
word of the service. He felt for us all the emotion of a father. He 
was even glad, I have sometimes thought, that our father cared so little 
for us. The indifference of our real parent seemed to make us more 
like children of his own. 

It was a day of great joy to him. He and our father sat in seats 
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of honor prepared for them in the great gallery faoing the altar, and 
earthly love and spiritual hope seemed blended in our uncle’s face as 
he gazed down on Claude ana me. He tried to hide his feelings, but 
there was salt water in his dear kind eyes. 

Near him.—close to his elbow, indeed, though in no seat of honor— 
sat a tall man with thick dark lmir. He was neatly dressed, and had 
a face that attracted the attention of our uncle. It was a sad, almost 
a forlorn, face, yet it was full of feeling. He wore black clothes, like 
a highly respectable professional man or a rich bourgeois. The count, 
as he was watching Claude and me, suddenly became aware of a 
choked sob. He glanced around him for a moment. It came from 
this man’s breast. He followed his eyes, aud saw that they rested on 
the upturned face of a boy passing at that moment in the procession, 
holding one of the cords of a silk banner. The boy was Bernard. He 
looked up at the man beside the count, and a smile lighted his face; 
then the rapt look came back again, and his eye sought the tracing of 
the vaulted ceiling. 

“ Mon bon monsieur ,” said the kind count, laying his hand upon his 
neighbor’s arm, “ Bernard is a good boy. I know him. This is the 
most blessed day of our dear children’s lives 1” 

The mau addressed replied, courteously, and in the accent of an edu¬ 
cated person, “ Ah, Monsieur le Comte, he is all I have,—my little Ber¬ 
nard I You have been veiy good to him, Monsieur le Comte. I shall 
so train him that if opportunity ever offers he may repay your goodness. 
He is more to me than other children can be to their fathers. And 
yet I could bless God if at this supreme and happy moment of his 
life he were taken away from a fate that seems inevitable, unless strange 
changes should take place in our present world.” 

The count was about to answer him, but before he could do so it 
became necessary to rise and then to kneel during some part of the 
service, and when he looked around again the man was gone. 

He mentioned this incident in my presence to Monsieur le Cur6, 
who said, simply, “The poor man!—he is a good Christian.” Then 
he added, “ Yesterday at my presbytery both he. and Bernard dined 
with me. There could be no J&te de famille possible for them. That 
is why, M. le Comte, I had to decline the honor of your invitation 
to keep the feast of your own children. Bernard is a good boy,—yes, 
veritably a good boy. I could make of him a worthy servant of the 
good God and of the Church, and I think his father would bo proud 
to let me do so. But all his instincts are to be a soldier. A soldier 1 
—but that cannot be. Only the Church is powerful enough to oppose 
the state and to deliver him. I tell him lie will change his mind as he 
grows older.” f 

Here something interrupted this conversation, and it was never re¬ 
sumed. It was in consequence of it, however, that I inquired of Ber¬ 
nard about his father, ana that he made me the answer that I could not 
understand. He never would suffer my inquiries to be resumed. 

Our uncle, so far as I know, said nothing more to the cur6 on the 
subject. Indeed, he saw little of the good priest during the remainder 
of his stay at Lille, for he was making changes in the household of 
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his brother about which he wished for no clerical opposition or opinion. 
Ho had waited till the great day of our first communion should be over 
before dismissing Madame Z6nobie, whom he replaced by a faithful, 
good-tempered peasant-woman named Marcelline, in whose cottage 
Claude had been put out to nurse in his babyhood. Our uncle supposed 
her capable of looking after the material well-being of us both, and 
of taking feminine superintendence of me. Being only a girl, a little 
needlework was all that need be taught me. 

Books of any kind were precious in those days, and on shipboard 
they were precious exceedingly. If an officer owned any book, it was 
read and re-read by all the ward-room. It sank into men’s minds for 
good or for evil as the case might be, but generally, I think, for good, 
for printed books took commonly the side of religion and good manners, 
though there was always a chance on a French ship of falling in with 
the works of some of the “ philosophers.” 

Our uncle the counts captain hnd picked up in some port of San 
Domingo a copy of Rousseau’s “ Fniile,” that work which enjoins on 
parents a natural in place of an artificial system of education. In his 
long hours of solitude, in the lonely dignity of his professional position, 
he contrasted the theories of Rousseau with the system of repression and 
severity which hnd marred the happiness of his father’s children. His 
thoughts turned tenderly to Claude. As rivers seek the ocean, so his 
thoughts upon all subjects seemed to flow towards him. If he ever 
thought of marriage, it was only that he might strengthen himself in 
his resolve to stay unmarried. lie had passed his word as a gentleman 
that he would never take a wife. To this resolution he had pledged 
himself to the family council, to his brother, and to Claude. 

The book of the Genevese philosopher on the mental, moral, and 
physical training of the young enchanted him. He received its teach¬ 
ings into his very heart. Iiis mind became saturated with Rousseau’s 
ideas, and he thought sadly of his elder brother, a victim of the old, 
stern, repressive system of education. 

The extreme abuse of aristocratic privileges in the French navy at 
that period had disgusted him, and he had caught some germs of the 
spirit of equality then floating in the air. As a De B6thune, he could 
afford to be liberal: besides, liberality, except in his father’s case, had 
been part of the traditions of his family since the great Sully’s day. 

He fell in, too, with another book, a practical commentary upon 
“ Fmile,” a book written by a disciple of Jean Jacques, an Englishman 
named Thomas Day. The book was called “ Sandford and Merton.” 
Whether he read it in French or iu English I do not know. 

The sentiments of that book were then new and revolutionary. 
M. lo Cur6, indeed, preached charily, but the idea of setting up a 

f ieasant-boy as a model for the son of a gentleman, to be his example, 
lis instructor, and his superior,—of, in short, classing the gentleman 
and the rustic as Sandford and Merton instead of Merton and Sandford, 
—seemed to those who rejected the gospel according to Jean Jacques an 
indecent innovation and outrage. But M. le Comte de B6thune, in¬ 
doctrinated with “iSmile,” assimilated the teachings of “Sandford and 
' Merton.” He had come home to carry out the theories of Mr. Day in 
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the edncation of Claude, and the first thing he found was that a little 
boy of the superior order of merit according to the gospel of his 
favorite writers, a good little boy, a boy approved of by the cur6, a boy 
well mannered and well clad, was being maltreated and pushed out of 
the gate of his brother’s garden for the sole reason that he was a child 
of the people and not fit to associate with a young aristocrat like Mon¬ 
sieur Claude. 

He felt himself in honor bound to make amends to Bernard by 
unlimited permission to fish in our carp-ponds and to play in our 
garden. Whether he expected tlint permission to include daily associ¬ 
ation with us for more than two years I have since sometimes wondered. 

During the brief stay of our uncle on shore we lived in paradise. 
His whole nature was childlike, and he refreshed himself after the 
restraints of his professional life by becoming tho playfellow and friend 
of children. We had hitherto had no companionable association with 
our elders. Our father we were not permitted to approach. The 
servants and Madame Ztmobie were by turns our tyrants and our 
flatterers. 

Claude was not fitted to play the character of Tommy Merton, 
being indeed a sensible) intelligent, and rather pensive boy, while Ber¬ 
nard was still less like Henry Saudford, for with all his heart he 
worshipped Claude, and, to say the truth, he seemed accustomed to 
more of the refinements and comforts of an easy life than we could 
well afford. The most striking thing about him was his love of being 
a protector. He protected anything that was weak. If Claude was 
ever cross or exacting to me, Bernard would take ray part. 

I was patronizingly fond of him in those days, but my heart was 
given to my uncle, who soon began to admit me to his love as if I had 
been a boy. I suppose it is hard to find a sailor who has not a soft 
spot in his heart for little girls. 

But all our rambles and our talks, our days of fishing, and of story¬ 
telling in the twilight, did not last long. Our uncle’s duty to his king, 
his country, and his profession called him again to sea, and he looked 
about for some one who would in his absence carry out his ideas con¬ 
cerning our training. For our learning he continued the services of a 
stern and sage professor, who probably did as well as any other private 
tutor in those times, but he justly thought that training and teaching 
were not one, and training he considered the more important part oF 
education. He wanted to place some one-in authority who would carry 
out the ideas that had so charmed him, who would make his heir brave, 
hardy, loyal, and sympathetic, who would repress all insolence of rank, 
who would put as few restraints upon him as were Compatible with 
decency, and he bethought him of an invalid soldier, a sergeant named 
Gondrin, who had been sent home in his ship, and with whom he had 
had a good deal of talk during the voyage. 

He had at first thought of choosing a sailor for the office. But he 
knew for that purpose rather too much of sailors. He considered 
sailors an exception to the rule that scum boils to the top of the pot, 
while worth stays at the bottom. He had never seen good sailors ex¬ 
cept under eood officers. 
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He sent, therefore, for Qondrin, who made his appearance at the 
Chftteau d’Eau. On board ship he had lent “ Emile” to the sergeant, 
whose days of idleness had been days of ennui. The observations made 
by Qondrin afterwards upon the book had inspired the babe-like captain 
with confidence in his good judgment and right feeling. He was per¬ 
suaded that Gondrin would carry out his orders, and lie now set him¬ 
self in the summer-house to read over with him “Emile” and to 
discuss the theories of education in “ Sandford and Merton.” 

Gondrin was a tall, stiff man, with a bald head as white and 
polished as a ball of ivory. The color of his head was in marked 
contrast to his face, the skin of which was like parchment in texture, 
and the color of sole-leather. He had a great red wound that ran right 
aoross his forehead and cut asunder one of his shaggy gray eyebrows, 
terminating in the hollow of his cheek. He had Tost two fingers on 
his right hand and three toes on his left foot; but for all that, and 
although he had served France through the wars of half a century, a 
permission to beg was all his country gave him for his services, and he 
had never even conceived it possible that he could find promotion in the 
army. He could tell stories the most exciting of the camp and of the 
field,—better stories than any I have ever read in memoirs or in fiction. 
His bearing was imposing, and his face severe ; but he was anything 
but severe in his relations to children. He could read, but was igno¬ 
rant of all that books can teach, though he had been a keen observer 
during a varied life, and was not a little proud of his experience. Like 
all men of his class, he was full of self-assertion. 

The good count shut himself up with this man in one of the 
thatched summer-houses that overlooked the larger carp-pond, and 
there read him his beloved books and expounded to him Rousseau's 
system of education. The sergeant assented to every observation made 
by his superior, and did his best to understand what was expected of 
him. He only succeeded, however, in gathering four ideas: first, that 
we were to be made happy; secondly, that Monsieur Claude was to be 
inspired with warlike tastes, and with the spirit of loyalty; thirdly, 
that Bernard might be allowed to play with us; and lastly, that Claude 
might be taken under his protection into Lille to see something of the 
life led by persons of the tkra-ttat and the still lower classes. This 
arrangement le phre Gondrin could not comprehend, but he accepted it 
as being the good pleasure of his commanding officer. 

All this having been settled to the satisfaction of our uncle, he had 
reason to congratulate himself on having lost no time in completing his 
arrangements, for orders from the Naval Minister reached him to take 
command of a squadron destined for India and the Isle of Bourbon. 

He took leave of us with deep emotion, committing us tenderly to 
the care of Gondrin and Marcelline, and departed with great cracking 
of whips by postilions wearing the preposterous livery of their calling, 
not to return until the world had performed a summersault and every¬ 
thing that he left behind in it was turned upside down. 

When the count selected Gondrin for Claude’s guide, philosopher, 
and friend, one chief recommendation had been that he was a mau of 
the people. In this judgment the penetration of the count had been 
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wholly at fault. Gondrin was a soldier, and nothing else. He knew 
as little of the bourgeoisie or of the peasantry ns any nobleman. He 
belonged to the soldier caste. His fattier and his grandfather had 
belonged to it too. He cordially despised rustics and handicraftsmen, 
and village tradesmen were his abomination; and he lost no opportunity, 
when among his fellows, or at ease in our company, of letting his 
sentiments be known. As to Bernard he had had his orders, and 
never attempted to limit his association with Claude and me. Besides, 
he was fond of the boy, who would hang upon his stories of camp-life 
and battle. Bernard had lessons every day from M. le Curts, but every 
afternoon he joined us. I rarely went beyond the walls of our property, 
but Gondrin went often into the town and up to the citadel, and 
sometimes he took Claude. 

So passed two years. The captain was away beyond the reach of 
correspondence. We grew in health, good looks, and stature, but very 
little in learning and still less in refinement or good manners. When 
Madame Zfinobie came to visit us, she lamented bitterly over my 
growing unladylikeness. But our father the Chevalier was not to be 
approached on the subject of his children. They belonged by arrange¬ 
ment—at least Claude did—to the head of the house, and I suppose I 
was thrown, as a thing of small consequence, into the bargain. 

Madame Ztinobie poured forth her feelings to M. le Cur6, who in a 
great measure agreed with her, and he endeavored to do all he could to 
inspire me with what he called des idles de demoiselle, in his clerical 
relations with me. Besides this, he assured Madame Zfinobie that to 
make me a good Christian would insure me all the essentials of gentility j 
to which axiom Madame ZtSnobie demurred, assuring him from her 
experience that, though the grace of God might do much in every 
other way, it could not supply the lack of a good.bringing up to a 
demoiselle of my pretensions. 

She had ferreted out from M. le Curb’s housekeeper facts that the 
cur6 was anxious to keep secret about Bernard’s father. But when she 
attempted to open her mind to the good priest upon that subject, he 
commanded her so sternly to hold her peace that she was silent. “ M. 
le Cur6,” she afterwards said, with malice, “ makes money for the Church 
handsomely out of that miserable boy.” But M. le Curfi’s will was 
still backed by the power of the Church, and his influence sufficed to 
keep her tongue within her teeth, though already over the sky were 
spreading clouds that portended the cyclone that began as a thunder¬ 
storm. 


CHAPTER III. 

HOW YOUNG ABISTOOBATS BEHAVED THEMSELVES UNDEB THE OLD 

BttolME. 

Lille is a city that has grown up around its citadel. That citadel 
had always had a strong garrison, being, as I said, within a few leagues 
of the Austrian Netherlands. To this garrison was added one unlucky 
day the Regiment du Dauphin, to which Gondrin had formerly belonged. 
He could not resist the temptation of constantly visiting his old com- 
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rades, and of breaking a bottle, as he termed it, in their company. Old 
habits of garrison life came back upon him ; he was constantly drunk, 
and “ in no state,” said Marcelline and Madame Zfinobie, “ to take care 
of Monsieur Claude.” But Monsieur le Comte was far away in the 
Southern seas, aud no one had any authority to take the boy out of his 
hands. 

Bernard, who was now fifteen, watched over Claude as much as pos¬ 
sible. He even thought it his duty to expose the state of things to M. 
le Cur6, who was disquieting himself as to how ho might approach the 
subject with M. le Chevalier our father, when an incident occurred which 
rendered his interference too late. 

The officers of Gondrin’s regiment were young and furious aristo¬ 
crats. It was the tone of the regiment. They made it their boast that 
no offioier bleu —that is, no officer unable to show les3 than four noble 
quarterings on both sides of his house—should be permitted to stay a 
month in their regiment; that they would compel the resignation of 
any captain who had not six quarterings, whilst it took ten to insure 
obedience to a colonel. 

When one thinks of these things, one does not wonder that men of 
ambition and worth who were only of the petite noblesse of the robe, or 
were not noble, eagerly espoused the cause of the Revolution for their 
own sakes and for the sake of their sons. 

Soon after the Dauphin’s Regiment had established itself in garrison, 
the city became as it were given over to the youthful excesses of its offi¬ 
cers, who indulged in wild practical jokes all tending to harass and to 
humiliate the citizens, whose growing pretensions to consideration in 
society and in the state they deemed it their duty to put down. 

As they phrased it, they knew no greater pleasure than to bedevil 
a bourgeois. The consequence was that the streets of Lille were the 
scene of continual and disgraceful disorders. Nothing stopped these 
headstrong and presumptuous young nobles. The discipline of the 
regiment was relaxed. Their commanding officer, a younger son of a 
family in the South of France whose dignity had been impaired by some 
mixed marriages, was afraid of them, and their swords and their uniforms 
gave them license apparently to do what they would with the burghers. 
They made it a point of honor to be impudent; each prided himself on 
supporting the dignity of his position; any one was well satisfied when 
he surpassed the rest in doing something that never ought to have 
been done. They almost took possession of the town at last, as if they 
had been not its defenders but its conquerors. 

On one occasion on the Esplanade, the great public walk of Lille, 
one of the most respectable tradesmen of the place was sauntering 
quietly, when a cry arose of, “ Out of the way, there I The officer's of 
tne Dauphin’s Regiment are taking a walk.” 

Thinking it a rude joke on the part of these young madmen, 
the sturdy bourgeois took no notice of the order. They seized him, 
pulled off his coat and vest, and hung him up to a lanterne —a street- 
lamp—by the waistband of his trousers. There they kept him for 
two mortal hours, standing guard over him with their swords drawn, 
lest any of his friends should come forward to deliver him. 
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Onoe in a while, when such audacious pranks were vigorously resisted, 
they were brought to the knowledge of the authorities, who were then 
obliged to take cognizance of such disorders, and generally acted with 
rigor; but these occasions were only considered by the young men as 
unfortunate chances,—risks which added a spice of danger to the fun. 

At last things came to such a pass that the inhabitants of Lille, 
emboldened by the growing political prospects of the bourgeoisie , took 
courage, and wrote letters representing the matter to the king. 

Louis XYI. at once placed the colonel of the Dauphin’s llegiment 
under arrest, and it was rumored in the garrison that his place was to 
be supplied by General the Count de Kervec, an officer of experience 
and a strict disciplinarian. 

One evening, however, during the interregnum that ensued between 
the change of commanders, the young officers of the regiment vowed a 
vow that they would all go to the theatre, turn out the vile bourgeoisie , 
and have the play to themselves. 

It happened that that evening Gondrin had gone to the town and 
had dropped into the theatre, taking Claude with him. The piece 
given was by no less an author than Jean Jacques Rousseau; it was 
called “ The Village Sorcererand a favorite actress, Madame S6non, 
took the principal part. 

As eight o’clock struck and the curtain was about to rise, a whole 
troop of young aristocrats entered the theatre'with their hats cocked, 
and drawn swords in their hands. 

“ Gentlemen and ladies,” said the ringleader, with ironical politeness, 
bowing low as he spoke, with his hat in his hand, “ my comrades and 
myself have made up our minds to form the sole audience at this theatre 
this evening. We therefore request you, as politely as possible, to be so 
good as to withdraw quietly. We do not wish to be constrained to use 
our arms.” 

The persons addressed, believing themselves powerless to resist, pre- 

I iared to vacate parquet and boxes. Gondrin, however, holding Claude 
>y the arm, stood his ground. “I am an old soldier of the regiment, 
my lieutenant,” he said to the officer who pointed to the exit with his 
sword. “ Put me as sentry at the door to keep out those damnis bour¬ 
geois. This young gentleman is the son of the Chevalier de B6thune. 
He shall not retire like a bourgeois. He is one of yourselves, gentle¬ 
men, head of one branch of the noblest family in the province of French 
Flanders. I will defend his honor with my sword 1” 

“ Hold. I jeune homme, are you the son of the sorcerer of this town, 
come hero to see the sorcerer of the village?” 

“ I am the nephew of the Count de BGthune, and his heir. I am 
kinsman to the Due de Charost-B6thune, who is head of our house.” 

“ What! the old gentleman who derogates by giving himself out as 
L’Ami du Peuple —with more justice, ma foi l than the old Marquis de 
Mirabeau ?” 

“ Monsieur,” said Claude, angrily, “ I bear with no reflections on 
the head of my house.” 

“ Well, join in the game, since you are one of us,” said the leader of 
the rioters. “ Pink me that old bourgeois in the brown coat who refuses 
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to get out of our way. En avant, young man; it is time that the per¬ 
formances should begin. En avant, I say, monsieur. If you hesitate, 
we shall know that you are not a De Bfithune, but the son of an 6pir 
oier." 

Stung by this taunt, Claude drew his sword and advanced upon an 
elderly man in a brown coat who kept his seat in front of the orchestra. 
Seeing that he showed no intention to move whatever, the leader of the 
rioters addressed him with mock civility. “ I beg your pardon, mon¬ 
sieur,” he said, touching his arm, “ but before we act it may be better 
to repeat the order that possibly you did not hear. There lies the 
door.” 

“On the contrary, monsieur,” replied the stranger, with a smile, “I 
heard you perfectly. I understood you to intimate that you wish to 
have this theatre tins evening to yourselves.” 

“ Well, sir, and what then ?” 

“ That I am grieved not to oblige you, gentlemen, but I have a 
fancy of my own to retain my seat and to see the play. I came here to 
witness the charming performance of Madame S6non-” 

“ Do you know, sir, to whom you are speaking ?” 

“ Yes, sir; to one of a party of young scoundrels who need to be 
taught how to behave themselves, and I am here to do it,” added the 
brown man, looking the officer full in the face. 

The lieutenant made a sign to Claude, who advanced upon the bour¬ 
geois with his sword. The bourgeois, without rising, seized the sword 
out of his hand, and broke it in three pieces. 

It would be hard to paint the tumult that arose in the theatre at 
this man’s unexpected resistance. The whole body of young officers, 
reinforced by Gondrin, rushed at once on the man who braved them. 

“ Gentlemen,” he cried, standing at bay, “ I presume you do not 
intend to murder me? I am unarmed.” 

“ Then defend yourself, if you know how,” cried the leader of the 
aristocrats, throwing him a sword. 

“ I beg your pardon, messieurs,” he replied, “ but allow me to ob¬ 
serve that you are too many for one man to fight at once. If you wish 
to give me fair play, permit me, as I am the party to whom insult has 
been offered, to choose my adversaries. I will do five of you the honor 
to cross swords with you; and I hope to teach all of you a lesson that 
you will remember as long as you live. I will begin with you, M. de 
R6mond, then you, M. d’EstrCes. You, Messieurs de Salmy, de Riou, 
and d’Elbon, will have your turns afterwards. Now—are you ready, 
gentlemen ?” he added, after a pause; and then, turning to the nctors 
assembled before the curtain, he said, “ My friends, will you delay your 
performance for a quarter of an hour? I will then come back and 
witness it, with all my eyes and cam.” 

The young officers were nonplussed by his coolness and the tone of 
superiority he assumed. They considered it supreme impertinence, and 
it was a further impertinence that he should presume to address them 
by their names. It also astonished them that he had picked out the five 
best swordsmen in the regiment. But tliey kept up their farce of iron¬ 
ical civility. 
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“ We wait your orders, monsieur,” said Do R4mond, with a bow. 

“ Then we will go out into the street, gentlemen.” 

Outside the theatre there was a public square, dimly lighted by two 
street-lanterns. It was by this time crowded with citizens, all eager to 
see the result of the fray. 

“ Make room, there I Stand back!” cried the officers, striking about 
them with the flat of their swords. 

The bonhomme halted under the lamps. “ This place will do,” he 
said. “ I am ready, gentlemen.” 

Monsieur de K4mond spraug forward. After the first two passes 
he found that he had a skilful adversary. He was the best swordsman 
in the regiment, but the man in the brown coat had an iron wrist and 
muscles Tike steel springs. In two minutes the young officer was dis¬ 
armed. Then came the turn of M. d’Estrfies. The duel did not last 
as long as before. At the second pass his sword flew out of his hand. 
The three others were disarmed in succession, and the troop of officers, 
furious at the discomfiture of their champions, and excited by cheers 
of derision from the crowd of bourgeois, were rushing in a body, Claude 
among them, on the victorious tradesman, when with a gesture of com¬ 
mand that seemed to paralyze the whole party on the spot he stopped 
them. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, sternly, “ I promised you a lesson, and you 
have had one. You may now take my word for it that none of you 
will re-enter that theatre this evening.” 

A murmur of incredulity rose among the officers. 

“ Who dares to raise his voice when I am speaking ?” said the old 
man, angrily. “ Do you know, gentlemen, that I might have one-half 
of you shot here upon the spot, if I chose to give the order? Mean¬ 
time, pending a court-martial, I order you all under arrest. Go back 
to your quarters, where you will remain till further orders.” 

“ By what right, monsieur, do you take this tone ?” faltered one of 
their number. 

The old man answered, quietly, “ You are at liberty to mention to 
any one you meet as you return to your quarters that General the 
Count de Kerveo has arrived at Lille armed with full powers from his 
Majesty to put down the disorders that have disgraced your regiment in 
this city.” 

Then with a wave of his hand M. de Kerveo dismissed the officers. 
They went off without daring to utter another word, while their com¬ 
mander entered the theatre, followed by shouts of applause from the 
citizens, who were thankful to be delivered from the humors of the 
young aristocrats. 

This account is not my own. I was not there, of course. It was 
furnished in writing to my uncle by the Count d’Amezeuil, one of the 
officers who was present; and it is only recently that I have found it in 
the Ch&teau d’Eau among my uncle’s papers. 

It shows some of the insolences which stirred the blood of honest 
citizens in the days that preceded the Revolution, and throws our sym¬ 
pathies on the side of those who inaugurated that great movement, wnich 
in four years so ran its course that those who hailed it rapturously at 
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the beginning could not but abhor it at tlio last, when the ship of state 
that they had launched in hope was sailing on a sea of blood. 

When the young men of the regiment returned to quarters, Claude, 
of whom none of them took any further notice, was left standing with 
Gondrin in the middle of the square. Gondrin was drunk and quarrel¬ 
some. The gates of Lille had been long closed for the night, and he 
had forgotten the password. Now that M. de Kerveo had gone into 
the theatre, he took it into his tipsy head that it was his place to chas¬ 
tise the crowd of citizens who had mocked at his officers. He set upon 
the crowd, becoming savage and unmanageable, and some gendarmes' 1 
coming up, and not knowing what else to do with him, thinking also 
no doubt that Claude, who had sided with the rioters, well deserved to 
share their lesson, marched both of them to prison. 

Ah me I they might have meant that lesson well, but it entailed 
consequences they could not have imagined. Claude was released next 
day by the magistrates with a profusion of apologies, but there was 
small-pox raging in the prison, we had never been inoculated, and in a 
few days Claude and I were both down with that terrible scourge of 
our generation. I survived, but Claude died. There was great mourn¬ 
ing, they told me afterwards, for his death, in the citadel and in the 
city. 

Bernard had been sent away from Lille immediately on the seizure 
of his friend; but Bernard had been inoculated, so that he was safe. 
Gondrin was handed over to the civil authorities, and passed, I believe, 
several months in prison. 


CHAPTER IV. 

MY HOBKOR OF BERNARD. 

I returned at last to consciousness, after hanging between life and 
death some weeks, during which time I was nursed by Marcelline and 
Madame Z6nobie. With consciousness came the conviction that all was 
lost that had made up my little world. 

It was Madame Z6nobie sitting by my bedside who told me that 
Claude was dead, and that Gondrin had been sent away in disgrace. 
Into my world, as limited in extent as that of a convent or a prison, 
death, up to this moment, had never come; and now that it had found 
its way over our high walls and through our closed gates, it brought 
with it to me utter ruin and desolation. With Claude’s coffin they had 
carried from the house all that I thought made life worth living. I 
turned my face from Madame Zfinobie,—I could not support the thought 
that that sharp, callous woman should see me weep, even for Claude; 
but half an hour afterwards I hid my face in the broad bosom of 
Marcelline, and my heart relieved itself by a piteous downpour of tears. 
My life seemed to me like a dead tree that would bear no more leaves 
or fruit. Childlike, I did not think that every winter is followed by 
its spring. 

Later in the day I asked for Bernard. He was all that remained to 
me, the only bit of wreckage saved from my happy life. 
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“ I want Bernard! let me see Bernard I” I said, and then I saw 
Zdnobie and Marcelline exchange glances. A sudden dread came on me. 

“ Is Bernard dead, too ?” I said, faintly. 

“Not dead, mademoiselle. Ah, no! The boy is living,” said 
Madame Zfinobie. 

“ Then make him come to me.” • 

A silence followed, during which I closed my eyes, for the light 
pained them. Then after a short silence I heard Marcelline say, in a 
whisper (for my senses were all sharpened by my illness), “ Madame 
must surely be mistaken.” 

“ But no I I have it from M. le Curb’s housekeeper. M. le Curts 
does not deny it. The boy has been living here to be taught by him. 
Besides, I have been upon the watch. I have seen him and his father 
meet beside the public fountain.” 

“ Seigneur Dieu 1” cried Marcelline, bending down to see if I were 
sleeping, “ what a horror 1” And then she added, “ I would give the 
bon louis-d’or that M. le Comte gave me when he went away to be sure 
that what you tell me, niadame, is not true.” 

“ But it is true,” said Madame ZtSnobie. 

“ Do you suppose,” asked Marcelline, “ that M. le Comte ever can 
have been informed of it?” 

“What are you thinking of, Marcelline? Would M. le Comte 
with his eyes open have let lus children, think you,—for he calls them 
his children, and without that they would have been as it were orphans, 
enfant# du bon Dieu, —would he, I say, have let his children run wild 
about this garden, and catch carp, and skate and slide, and even read 
books, with a big good-for-nothing of the species of Bernard ? I tell 
you, Marcelline, that M. le Comte may have thrown off many of what 
lie calls our prejudices, but not to that extent,—no, no 1 That goes 
against one’s stomach, Marcelline 1” 

“ Bernard was a good boy,” said Marcelline, “ and he loved that 
dear Monsieur Claude whom the good Lord has taken to himself in 
paradise.” 

“ Bah 1 I don’t like to think of it: it makes me sick,” Madame 
Z6nobie replied. “He whom you call a good boy is growing into a 
young man. Who knows, if this small-pox had not interposed, but 
that Tie would in a short time have been inspired by Satan with the 
idea of lifting his eyes to the young lady 1 Figure that to yourself, 
Marcelline 1 Mademoiselle de Bfithune 1 Oh, horrors I—I cannot con¬ 
template it 1 Mademoiselle de B6thune is destined to be a canoness at 
Remiremont: that is the proper place for Mademoiselle Augustine 1 
And then she herself, too 1 Marcelliue, may the good God forgive me 
what I dare to say and think, but she is fast becoming no more in 
behavior than the rough peasant-girls who wash their clothes down 
yonder in the river 1 And she is more than twelve years old,—with 
no more the ideas and manners of a young lady well broughtrup than 
they! Marcelline, she is growing into a terribly precocious woman¬ 
hood. Who knows but that if that Bernard ever dared to speak to her 
of love, with no one near to check her ignoble fancies, she might give 
ear to him ? Who will tell me that she has not harbored disgraceful 
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thoughts in that direction ? And he—the son of- Oh, heavens 1 

it is a word I cannot speak I” 

“But Bernard was always a brave lad and a good Christian,” 
pleaded Marcelline. 

“ Bah ! you are a peasant, Marcelline j you may have no prejudices 
of station. You belong to the lowest order of the people. But even 
you, I pray you, do you think it fitting that the grand-daughter of old 
M. le Comte de Bfithune, who was the model of a gentleman of the 
court of our Great Monarch, a descendant of the great Sully, the friend 
of the first Bourbon king, should associate as she has been doing, with 
no woman to look after her, with Gondrin, a common drunkard, and 
with him t” 

“ You are right, madame,” said Marcelline, quite subdued by this 
address from her social superior. “ I thank the Lord no harm has 
come of the imprudence. And you say that you have seen the father? 
I never saw him but at work.” 

“ Hush I hush 1” cried Madame Zfinobie. “ Do not so much as 
breathe it. Here M. le Cur6 comes. He wants his secret kept close, 
and doubtless has his reasons.—Ah, M. le Cur6, we are talking about 
this poor child. I call her an orphan ; for what is M. le Chevalier to 
her as a father? and now her brother is dead she will become of no 
interest to M. le Comte. Ah, M. le Cur6, she needs a lady of experi¬ 
ence and of good family—of a family as good as her own—to bring 
her up. You desired me to hold my peace about that Bernard, but I 
cannot refrain myself; I must speak out. If only it is not too late !— 
if only thus far no mischief has been done l Ought Mademoiselle hence¬ 
forward to continue to consort with that young man ? See, M. le Cur6, 
suppose there had been passages of love-making between this lamb— 
the Demoiselle de B6thune—and that accursed lad ? They have read 
together M. Bernardin de Saint-Pierre’s ‘Paul and Virginia:’ why 
should ideas of love and of unequal marriage exist only on an island 
in the Indian seas? Imagine to yourself, monsieur, the ignoble scandal 
that may ensue if they have thought such things! You and M. le 
Comte and M. le Chevalier might then blame yourselves for having 
taken no precautions. Is it fit that a young lady of her rank should 
be brought up without protection? Bernard, I say to you, must be 
forbidden ever to come back, and we must all consider how to eradicate 
any false notions, any wild ideas, that Mademoiselle may have been 
permitted to imbibe unhappily in his companionship. Noblesse oblige, 
M. le Cur6! We must give her the training, the manueia, the 
traditions, of a noble lady. We must not answer auy questions she 
may put that would involve mention of this Bernard. She must have 
a suitable dame de compagnie. M. le Comte is obstinate. With deep 
respect I permit myself to ask, what can he, who has been all his life 
at sea, kuow about the influences with which we should surround a 
demoiselle de B6thune and fit her to take her place as a noble lady?” 

“ I will speak about it, madame, to M. le Chevalier,” said the ourfi. 
“ There is truth in what you say. Surely I may find some time in 
which to make him listen to my words. I took him from his work¬ 
room a week since to attend his poor son’s funeral.” 
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Later, when Z4nobie had gone to vespers in the cathedral, and 
Marcelline alone was sitting by my bed, I suddenly rose up and grasped 
her hand. “ Tell me," I whispered, “ tell me, Marcelline,—who is 
Bernard’s father ?” 

The good woman resisted my question for some time, merely saying, 
“ Bernard has been sent away for fear of small-pox, my little angel. 
You must think of him no more. You must not speak of him again, 
except to me. You are too old to play with a young man. Yes, yes, 
I know he was always a good boy. He has gone home. But it is not 
for you nor for me, my little love, to talk of him. We will forget him, 
mignonne, and we will talk of other things.” 

“ Marcelline,” I cried, “ I command you, tell me all you know about 
Bernard. I am your mistress. I command you: do you hear me? 
Dear Marcelliue, I implore you, tell me what you and that old she-cat 
Madame Zfinobie were whispering this morning in my chamber. You 
are the only friend I have, dear Marcelline. I have not been able to 
sleep since then, for trying to understand what she was saying to you. 
If you don’t tell me, I shall never sleep again. Then I shall die, 
Marcelline, and go to Claude. You will be sorry when I am dead.” 

Thus adjured, Marcelline retreated into the last refuge of those who 
are aware they have no strength to keep a secret. 

“ Well, then,” she said, “ Mademoiselle must promise never to let 
M. le Cur6 nor Madame Zduobie know that I have told her. I think 
that M. le Cur6 feels that he did not do right to give in so long to M. 
le Comte’s fancies, and Mademoiselle, because she is a demoiselle de 
BGthune, must have courage and never again so much as think of that 
poor Bernard. Bernard’s father is-” . 

“Go on, Marcelline,” I said. “Bernard told me once that his 
father was one of those who execute high works,—Ministre des Hautes 
(Euvres, he called him. There is nothing in that that I can see to 
dishonor Bernard. What are the high works he executes ? Is he a 
bad man ?” 

“ Oh, mademoiselle, I have heard that he is a good man, even a 
humane man, a rich man, and a good Christian. As Madame Zfinobie 
says, there are persons among us who render great services to the state, 
but who are not thought honorable; though indeed I have heard that 
in past ages persons like Bernard’s father nad great privileges and that 
by law men were commanded to consider them as nobles; but les Hautes 
CEuvres -” 

“ Be quick, Marcelliue 1” I cried. “ What are les Hautes (Emres f” 

“ Mademoiselle, Bernard’s father is the headsman of the province. 
They call him M. de Lille. Ho is the executioner.” 

Then, the secret having escaped her, Maroelline proceeded to relate 
that Bernard had been born of a long line of headsmen, not vulgar 
hangmen, knackers, or scavengers: those offices were part of the func¬ 
tions of the headsman, but were performed by his subordinates, who 
were infamous, and who also attended to torturing, maiming, branding, 
and inferior executions. The office of a headsman like Bernard’s 
father was to execute nobles. His weapon was the broad-bladed, 
heavy-weighted sword. His skill was marvellous. The office of 
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headsman was hereditary: it descended from each headsman father to 
his headsman son. Marcelline said that the present headsman lived 
alone in a tower fortified during the feudal ages, that the headsman 
might defend himself against noblemen disposed to take vengeance 
upon him for the death of noble malefactors whom he had beheaded. 
His garrison was composed of the officials that served under him. 
The place was on a lonely heath, and was known to all country-people 
as La Tour Maudite. She said that Bernard must by law succeed 
to the dreadful office. His father had sent him into Lille to receive 
instruction from M. le Cur6 before his first communion, and subse¬ 
quently Bernard had been suffered to remain. He had been boarded 
in a respectable family in the town, who accepted him on the favorable 
recommendation of M. le Cur6, who had in this way, whilst he taught 
the boy for two hours every day in his own house, carried out the 
wishes of M. le Comte that Bernard should become the playmate of 
his children. The father had not had the resolution to refuse this 
association to Bernard, nor to forfeit the chances for him of a good 
education. No doubt he paid M. le Curd liberally. In Lille the boy 
had hardly become known. He made no acquaintances among the 
sons of the bourgeoisie. He was looked upon as a piece of property 
that belonged to the De Bdthunes, and indeed little children were afraid 
of him, not on account of his father’s functions, for probably they did 
not suspect that connection, but as having possibly contracted some 
taint in the house of our own father, whom under their breaths they 
all called the accursed sorcerer. Some people hinted that he might be 
M. le Comte’s natural son. His father never came to see him in broad 
daylight. They met occasionally after dark beside the city fountain. 

“ Ah !” continued Marcelline, “ but they say that that terrible father 
is a famous swordsman. He carries a long sword broader at the point 
than at the hilt, and it has magic in the blade. They say it was forged 
upon Saint Martin’s Eve by night with fire of vengeance that fell down 
from heaven. And he can wield it with one swoop, and then, dame I 
the head of the guilty nobleman will fly off right away! The state will 
compel Bernard to serve whenever his father dies. He must then take 
up the sword of justice. Now you know all, mademoiselle. Our dear M. 
Claude is in paradise, and Bernard has gone back to La Tour Maudite, 
where he will begin to learn his business. First, they say, young heads¬ 
men practise upon cabbages. With one flourish of the wrist the head 
of the cabbage is lopped off from the stalk. I am sorry for the poor 
boy. I do not like that every one should curse him. But it is not fqr 
you, Mademoiselle Augustine, to give one thought to him any more. 
Then all that Madame ZCnobie presumed to say of you will count for 
nothing. No one will have reason to blame M. le Comte, nor me, who 
if anything had gone wrong men would have said ought to have better 
looked after you/’ 

“ Indeed you are right, Marcelline,” I cried, with indignation, my 
cheeks burning with shame. “ Never again, if I can help it, will I 
give another thought to that unhappy lad. But, oh 1 the shame of 
having played with him, fished with him, read out of the same books 
with him, and I am, as you say, Marcelline, a demoiselle de B6thune 1” 
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Marcelline soothed me, but I soon again broke forth : 

“ And how dared Madame ZGnobie and M. le Cur6 (and you too, 
who assented, Marcelline 1) to say the things they said of me?—wicked, 
degrading, lying, shameful things I Do they suppose I can forget I 
am a demoiselle de B6thune? That boy’s having been brought here 
was M. le Curb’s doing! Oh, how could my uncle have consented to 
such au infamy ? At least in our garden, hemmed in by high walls, 
Claude and I were shut off from degrading associations. And to think 
that dear Claude loved him 1 He sent him on his death-bed our mother’s 
gold medal of Saint Joseph. Oh, I am angry with him 1 Oh, if I 
could but get it back, I think I should be lmppy. Marcclliue, why did 
the good God take Claude to himself and leave me here alone?” 

The emotion that I experienced brought back fever and a relapse. 
For days I was delirious, and talked only of Bernard, and from that, 
as Marcelline said nothing that would inculpate herself, Madame 
ZCnobie and the our6 drew their own conclusions. 

M. le Cur6 felt himself forced into deciding that as soon as I should 
be well enough I must be placed in a convent, where I would become 
a pensionnaire until such time as my uncle should come home and 
decide what he would do with me. 

As for Bernard, who was a lad now of fifteen, and full of gridf for 
the loss of his dear Claude, he might never have confessed to himself 
anything more than a comrade’s attachment to a little girl of twelve, if 
M. le Cur6 had not put more advanced ideas into his head by his sharp 
cross-examination. .As in men’s lives and characters there is for women 
an unknown element on which to exercise their imagination and for 
which we are apt to make inordinate allowances, especially such of us os 
write either poetry or fiction, so a celibate clergy probably imagines 
tliat love and marriage occupy more space in human lives than such 
subjects commonly do. They are too apt to suspect that love or a love- 
motive is lurking everywhere. 

So Bernard discovered that he cherished a great love in his heart 
for a lady as far out of his reach as the moon, by means of the insist¬ 
ence of the good cur6, whilst at the same time I discovered that the 
very thought of my companionship with Bernard was loathsome and 
degrading. I gnashed my teeth, I tossed in anguish on my bed, when 
I remembered that three grown-up people hud suspected me of dero¬ 
gating from my dignity. What an insult, I thought, to have been sup¬ 
posed capable of any tenderness towards one who, in spite of all the 
law could say for him, I looked upon with horror 1 


CHAPTER V. 

I AM PROMISED IN MARRIAOE. 

When I heard that M. le Cur6 had by forcible representations induced 
my father to send me as- a pensionnaire to Saint Gudule’s, a quiet little 
convent in the outskirts of our city, I looked forward to the change 
with hope and satisfaction: stagnation is abhorrent above everything to 
children, whose impulses are all towards activity and growth. But 
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when I entered the great recitation-room at Saint Gudule’s, crowded 
with girls,—a species of the human race that I knew nothing about,— 
and when I became consoious of more than two hundred eyes that 
stared at me, a great wave of nervous shyness broke over my head. I 
lost my grasp upon the fact, always present in my thoughts, that I was 
the Demoiselle de BGthune.. I felfc my personal insignificance. I real¬ 
ized, with a soi’t of sudden flash of intelligence, that I was not like 
other girls,—not like these new strange beings with whom I was to 
begin my life once more. I felt that no link would connect my life in 
the convent of Saint Gudule’s with my old life in the garden and the 
cottage, and moreover I apprehended (what was every day confirmed 
to me) that though of course as Mademoiselle de BGthune I should take 
my place among the highest in France, and was without a rival as far 
as rank went in the convent, I was, in the sight of the two hundred 
eyes that gazed critically at me, only an ignorant, undeveloped, unman- 
nered girl, with no knowledge whatever of the things deemed worth 
knowing in that establishment, knowing only things which they would 
despise me for knowing if they knew I knew. 

I apprehended, in short, that I was the reverse of their ideal of the 
demoisdle bim llevte; and, oh, if they had but known itl—and pos¬ 
sibly'Madame ZGnobio had chattered and they did know it or they 
would know it!—I had degenerated even in my own esteem from my 
dignity of birth, by ignoble association with the unhappy Bernard. 
When I thought of him my face reddened to the very ears. 

There is hardly any loneliness in life like that of the school-girl 
who cannot adapt herself to her companions. The life I had hitherto 
led separated me altogether from the girl-life at the convent, for even 
when the pensionnairea played games that I had played with Claude 
and Bernard I shrank from joining them. My very superiority in 
what was active and boy-like, I thought, would tell against me. Not 
only was I not the school-mate of these girls, but, being driven in upon 
myself, my manners acquired an aloofness, and although, heaven 
knows, I was not arrogant, but rather filled with self-depreciation and 
a burning shame, I fancy that I was suspected of a hauteur which 
turned their hearts away from me. I do not know thnt they hated me, 
but I made them uncomfortable. They did not like mo; they never 
felt at ease with me, nor I with them. I had never in my former life 
been lonely, I had always had Claude; and of late years Claude, Ber¬ 
nard, Marcelline, and Gondrin had been my companions. Now I 
seemed to stand like a lone rock at sea, dashed at by stormy billows. 

The Sisters were all kind to me. A demoiselle de BGthune as a 
penaionnaire was indeed a prize to Saint Gudule’s. If I were to be de¬ 
voted to the religious life, what an honor would it not be to their 
community—what a triumph for their saint over Saint Romuald—if 
one who had all the requirements for entering the community at Re- 
miremont should select their convent 1 

In matters of education, little as I knew, I knew far more than 
the girls around me. That fact increased my isolation, for at Saint 
Gudule’s only two things were considered of importance, deportment 
and fine needlework. Of these I know nothing at all. How gladly 
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the good Sisters would liaye made of me their show pupil I—instead 
of which, they had to keep me in the background as much as they 
dared. 

I may do myself the justice to say that I set .myself diligently to 
acquire that supreme polish of high breeding which I felt to be due 
to my position, and in needlework, as soon as my fingers became 
trained, I showed considerable skill. 

Bnt, isolated and mortified as I often felt in school-hours, in our 
hours of recreation I was more lonely still. What could I talk about 
with these girls of the petite noblesse or the haute bourgeoisie f They 
were full of eager speculations about life outside the convent, and had 
been bitterly disappointed that when the gates opened to admit me I 
brought no whiff of air from the great world beyond. 

I was not going to tell them anything about my life with Claude, 
Bernard, and Gondrin. I was ashamed—most bitterly ashamed—of 
that old life and its associations. I was afraid that they would somehow 
hear of it. I dreaded lest they should suspect me and should chatter 
to each other about me, or with great eyes stare at me. Silence was 
my refuge, but it cut me off from sympathy. The girls around me 
gossiped about such rumors as had reached them of court-life; their 
convent world had its own chatterers, its bits of gossip, its speculations, 
its reminiscences. In all these I had no share. But the great subject 
of speculation when two or three girls could gather together beyond 
earshot of the Sisters was the future destiny prepared or preparing for 
themselves. Some were to be married; some were for the oloister; 
the fate of some hung in the balance, circumstances alone could turn 
the scale. 

Of those who were to be married some already knew the names of 
their intended husbands; some thrilled with daily expectation of an 
announcement to be made to them. They dreamed dreams and they 
saw visions for themselves and for one another. They discussed 
trousseaux and c orbeitles, and vanities, and precedence, and in their 
dreams the husband played a minor part, though all acknowledged 
him to be the fount from which all pleasures and all honors would 
come. They could not dispense with him in their programme, he was 
part of the bargain, but most of my school-fellows were too well brought 
up to let their fancies rest much upon his probable attractions. It 
seemed to me that those who were to espouse middle-aged noblemen 
of suitable position and wealth were quite as well satisfied as the girl 
who asserted timidly that her jianc6, she had been told, was a beau 
jeune homme. 

Of course I had not been many hours among them before the 
important question was asked me, Was I destined for a married life, 
or to become a Mother Superior ? 

I cut ray questioners as short as possible. My destiny, I said, 
depended on the good pleasure of the head of our house, who had not 
yet, on that matter, made his will known to me. 

I suppose I had been a year at Saint Gudule’s when the insupport¬ 
able loneliness of my position caused me to select a friend, or rather to 
avail myself of the only friend who seemed possible for me. She 
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was a girl entitled to my friendship neither by her position, her good 
manners, nor her capacity. I took her for a friend simply because I 
was so tired of my own loneliness that I felt sympathy for her. The 
girls held aloof from her, as they did from me. She was from the 
Low Countries, of a semi -bourgeois family, and I think now that she 
was as silly, as stupid, and as uninteresting a girl as I ever knew. 

Having made this school-girl friendship, it led to the usual con¬ 
sequences of such connections, an interchange of confidences, and I 
poured part of my history into her ears. I told her about Claude 
and Bernard. I described to her the life that we had led at the 
Chftteau d’Eau. I could not bring myself to tell her what I had 
found out about Bernard’s father, but I gave her to understand that 
Bernard was of ignoble origin, a child of the people, and I gave her 
the full benefit of my indignant feelings when I had founcT myself 
accused of regarding with a favor highly improper in my station in 
life a big boy in his. 

Alas I I had soon cause to verify the truth of an old story that 
Gondrin used to tell us. “ "When I was a boy,” he said, “ I asked my 
father one day to tell me a secret. The good man answered, ‘ Suppose 
I do so, my son: what then ? I know the secret myself; and that is 
one. Put one chalk-mark on the barn door. Then suppose I tell it to 
you. That makes another one: put another clmlk-mark on the barn 
door. You will hardly be more discreet at your age than your father: 
you will tell it at least to one other person. Make a third chalk-mark 
on the barn door. Now read the figures. How many persons will 
have heard my secret ?’—‘ Three, father .’—' Look you, my son, you 
have not read rightly. One hundred and eleven is chalked on that barn 
door j and the round of my secret is but just begun !’ ” 

In a week every pensionnaire, every Sister, and, I doubt not, the 
Mother Superior herself, knew that Mademoiselle Augustine de Bdthune 
had confessed to having had love-passages with a young man disgrace¬ 
fully beneath her in birth, and that she had been sent to the convent that 
she might never see him again. 

Prom that moment, I—the most innocent-minded girl in the whole 
convent,—I, who never chattered about love-affairs or marriage—was set 
down as the tainted lamb in the good Sisters’ flock, capable of infecting 
the whole establishment. 

I had no refuge but proud sullcnness. I did not choose to justify 
myself. That would only have involved me in explanations which 
might have ended in the discovery of that part of my secret which was 
still my own. Ah me I of what suffering the tender child-heart seems 
capable 1 Mine, as I look back, feels the old bruises, and is still sensitive 
in the places where in those days there were sores. 

Things were thus with me when one morning in the spring of 1788 
(a year in which all France was in a ferment) I was summoned to the 
convent pavlor to see a visitor. The Mother Superior came herself to 
meet me and set my hair and dress into correct order with her own 
white, taper-fingered hands. The visitor was my uncle, M. le Capitaine 
Comte de B6thune. The Mother detained me to impress upon me my 
duty with regard to the reverence I was to make him on entering the 
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parlor,—liow I was to bend and respectfully to kiss his hand. Trembling 
I opened the parlor door. It slipped from me and slammed to with a 
sudden jerk,—for there he stood, that dear uncle fresh from the Southern 
seas. I made no effort to remember my deportment. I gave a cry, and 
with a sudden rush was in his arms, kissing with rapture his bronzed 
cheeks and laying my head down where my face was tickled by the gold 
fringes of his epaulettes, until lie held me off at arras’-length to observe 
how at fourteen I had grown into a woman. His hair was whiter than 
when he left us for the tropics, and his eyes were full of tears. It was 
only a few days since he had heard of the death of Claude. 

“ Ah, my little one, my little one, you are all that is now left to 

me I” he cried. “ But my poor Claude-I That drunken devil of 

a Gondrin 1” 

We wept together. My uncle drew me on his knee. I put my 
arms around his neck. In spite of the renewal of my grief for Claude, 
I was blissfully happy. 

“ Ah, ma petite , via petite ,” he said, “ your old uncle has been securing 
for you a famous dot in the Spice Islands. There is a cargo coming 
home which will make you a bon parti ,—a good match, my pretty dear. 
Our Claude is dead. I am too old to marry. The direct male line of 
our branch will run out. God’s will be done 1 The estates and the 
headship will both go to your kinsman, son of your mother’s cousin, the 
next heir, Alb6ric, the Marquis de Naugis. I have arranged already 
that this Albfiric shall be the husband of my little girl. Ah, yes, it is 
all settled. M. le Curfi will be content with me, I hope, at last. He 
has been furiously displeased with me, that good cur6! Alb<5ric, I 
hear, is a fine, handsome young fellow, an officer in the king’s regiment 
of Royal Germans. He looks like a hero, they tell me, in his uniform. 
The Royal Alleraand, by good luck, is at Metz, and I have written to 
Albfiric to get leave and come at once to visit me in the old ch&tcau that 
before long will be his own. When he comes I will bring him to see 
his fiancle ,—his pretty cousin. I suppose if I accompany him the good 
Sisters will let him in —Hein ? You shall not marry him, my little one, 
unless he pleases you, if I have to fight him or his next of kin about it. 
Ah, no. I am fresh from the island of Paul and Virginia. I am not 
one to be without consideration for young hearts. Say, Augustine, do 
you think that you could fancy a gay young marquis covered over with 
gold lace, with high cavalry boots and spurs, the nearest of kin who 
now is left to our branch of the De Bfitlmnes?” 

“ Oh, my uncle,” I cried, my face flushed with happiness and my 
heart beating, “ how good you are for me 1 How kind you are 1 In¬ 
deed I will do my best to receive properly Monsieur Albfirio. How 
happy I shall be 1 How good you are 1” 

“ I could not see my little girl caged like these holy women,” he 
said, after pressing me again in his arms. “lama worldling. I be¬ 
grudge the last flower in the chaplet of our house to the Heavenly 
Bridegroom, or rather I believe that she may serve the Heavenly Bride¬ 
groom best by blessing her husband and her children and her old uncle. 
If some little birds must be caged, it shall not be my bird. We will 
have a famous wedding, at my chfttcau de P6nin, where you have never 
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been. I shall present Alb6rio on his wedding-day to my people a8 my 
heir; but they will know that the real heir of the De Bfithuncs will be 
my Augustine’s eldest son. Shall I hang up my old sword, my dear, 
in my chamber in your castle? And shall the little children of your 
marriage ride on the old man’s knee? AUez, I shall make a famous 
grandfather 1 Do you remember, Augustine, how my little Claude took 
to me from the first moment when be was going to run through with 
his sword that old fury who was beating Bernard ? And poor Bernard ? 
Have you forgotten Bernard ? Eh ? I told M. le Curfi it would be so, 
—that that is a woman’s way.” 

“ Oh, uncle, hush 1 M. le Curfi doe3 not know me. He insulted 
me. He dared to think—to fancy, purely to fancy—such inconceivable 
things 1” 

“ Eh bien, M. le Curfi has scolded me well because of you, my child. 
I told him he had listened to so many tales in the confessional that he 
fancied there must be a smirch on every petticoat. But now he will 
be content when I tell him that you are pleased with my plan about 
Albfirio I They say the young fellow is a brave and honest man and 
loyal to his king and queen and country. Ah, well, it is right that we 
should make the best of what is left to us when we must give up any¬ 
thing. The good God bast knows 1” 

He said this with a heavy sigh. Claude’s death was a sorrow that 
had entered his very soul. 

I went back to my school-fellows an altered being. Now I was set 
right in my own eyes, as I was soon to be, I was sure, in those of the 
little community. As the proud fiancie of the young Marquis de Naugis, 
I should satisfy my own ideal of a demoiselle de Bfithune. 

Some people will smile, I know, at my feelings about long descent, 
and say that I have no right to indulge such fancies now; but I excuse 
myself for the satisfaction that I still take in the long line of my an¬ 
cestors when I remember that a noble ancestry was the sole earthly 
advantage our Lord reserved for Himself He worked as a carpenter, 
but He was descended from David. 

It was not long before some questions from my school-mates brought 
out the fact (which indeed I was by no means anxious to conceal) that 
I was to be married before long to the son of my mother’s cousin, who 
was also heir to my branch of the De Bfithune family, the young Marquis 
de Naugis. 

With the open-handedness which became a De Bfithune, I made all 
kinds of promises to Saint Gudule’s and its inhabitants. I was, it ap¬ 
peared, to be rich as well as great, and I promised myself that I would 
be a benefactress to the convent that I had so much disliked, after my 
marriage. The Sisters should say of me, “ She was not made happy 
among us, but see how she has repaid good for evil 1” At once I assumed 
the place hitherto denied me ns the leading personage in the convent 
school. Even the good nuns were human. My brilliant prospects 
seemed to reflect glory on those who had had charge of my education. 
I delighted in the change apparent in all faces. I was deeply thankful 
that all fear of any allusions to Bernard had forever passed away. 

I dreamed a young girl’s dreams about my cousin Albfirio. In every 
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scrap of romance that had found its way into my bookless life I decked 
out his ideal figure, and when at last he came to see me with my uncle, 
and, with my toilet carefully adjusted and with a bouquet of lilies-of- 
the-valley in my corsage, I went into the parlor, and ventured timidly 
to raise my eyes to the face of my young kinsman, I was struck dumb 
by the realization of my dreams. 

The good uncle enjoyed our mutual confusion, our evident surprise, 
our admiration of each other. Very little was said. That little, upon 
Albfiric’s part, was in the language of gallantry, the strained courtesies 
of the court and of high society ; but every word he uttered was spoken 
with such high-bred grace, such deference both to me and to my uncle, 
that the visit when it ended left me with a pang of regret that, having 
paid too little attention to the lessons lavished upon me in deportment, 
my own manners fell very far short of the dignified and courtly grace 
wliich distinguished those of my future bridegroom. 

I felt again for a moment the shame of my ignorance and my want 
of early training: though these thoughts were soothed by my sense of 
AlbtSricrs evident admiration of my beauty. Was I, then, beautiful? 
The girls in the pension had never seemed so to consider me. But 
beauty of expression is very shy, and sometimes only peeps qut when 
secure of recognition. Alb6ric contrived to throw appreciation of me 
into his manner. I felt that he found me all and more than all that he 
had hoped for, or that he had expected. 

Convent etiquette did not allow us a long interview; but my uncle’s 
embrace at parting assured me that it had been in all respects satis¬ 
factory to him, and Alb6rio ere he departed contrived to get possession 
of one of my lilies that had fallen to the ground. 

When he made me his low bow with that flower in his hand, his 
palm steadying his sword, while his spurs clanked and his plumed hat 
in his right hand swept the floor, I was in an ecstasy of mingled 
pride, excitement, happiness, and self-reproach which it would be hard 
to describe. 

But the thought in my head that he may have seen on my lips and 
in my eyes was, “ Was mortal girl ever so fortunate as Augustine de 
Bdthune?” 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE TERROBS OF THE TERROR. 

I need not attempt to tell the history of the years 1789, ’90, ’91, 
and ’92: this is my personal narrative, and the story of the bright 
hopes which hailed the dawn of freedom, and of all the horror's by 
which those hopes were trampled into ruin, with filth and blood, has been 
told by persons who are better qualified to tell it than a young girl. 
They say such horrors never can be repeated,—that they were due to 
serfage, to grinding poverty, to superstition, and, above all, to the Hack 
of education. I do not know. It seems to me that human nature is 
human nature, and that whenever emancipated from the restraints of 
religion and authority it will be apt to repeat the Reign of Terror. 

I was taken away from the convent when the troubles began. Public 
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opinion was early excited on the subject of priests and nuns, and ecclesias¬ 
tical property was soon put up at auction after the Legislative Assembly 
had found that it could manage matters its own way. It was made a 
proof of a rich man’s hostility to the Republic when he did not offer to buy 
these lands and buildings. The poor were eager to possess themselves 
of such morsels of land as could be bought with their savings, but the 
well-to-do dreaded church property as an investment, fearing or hoping 
for the success of Brunswick and the tmigrts, which would destroy any 
rights acquired under the Revolutionary regime. 

The pensionnairea at Saint Gudule’s were the first to quit the convent, 
and then the nuns began to disperse. Some returned to their families, 
where they were far from welcome. They had been provided for by a 
suitable dotation on entering the convent, and their return to the world 
was a lively embarrassment to those who had shared the family property 
among themselves. The poor nuns were so thoroughly imbued with 
the same sentiment that few welcomed their liberty, though on religious 
grounds none seemed to me very much distressed at being forced to 
break their vows. 

Among all the many sad things of that period of earthquake and 
desolation, one should spare a little sympathy for the griefs of these 
poor women. Homeless and disheartened, they wandered forth into a 
world where they felt themselves not wanted. Some stayed by the 
convent till they were put in prison, and a few escaped to Italy or 
England to struggle with poverty and dependence: nearly all the former 
were guillotined. 

My uncle took refuge on a little property he owned three leagues 
from D’Aubigny, at a village called P6nin, There he was adored by 
all the people, and I must say to their honor that none of our persecu¬ 
tions were prompted by our villagers; public opinion at P6nin set too 
strongly in our favor. But it was this very public opinion in our favor 
that helped to bring suspicion upon us. A nobleman whom nobody 
denounced, thought the Council of the Republic at Arras, must have 
some way of causing people to overlook what demanded denunciation. 

My uncle took me with him, for Lille, in spite of its garrison, he 
hardly considered safe, since the dangerous classes in the town, having 
acquired ascendency by affiliation with the Jacobins, were bitterly hostile 
to the Chevalier my father, whom they accused of dealing with the 
Black Art, and who was popularly called Le maudit Sorrier. 

There was a terrible thunder-storm one night which broke over the 
town and killed a leading Jacobin, while a ball of lire was seen to 
descend upon the roof of the house where the young men who called 
themselves the “ SocifitC dcs Amis de la Constitution” held their club. 
Popular opinion ascribed these two events to the Chevalier’s electrical 
batteries. He was known to have dealings with the lightning and the 
thunder. It needed no argument to get up the case against him. 

Two evenings after the thunder-storm, when he had gone to bed, a 
domiciliary visit, headed by some of those whom Le Bon himself called 
dcs terribles palrioles, followed by a crowd of all ages and both sexes, 
came to the Chftteau d’Eau. They fded through the grille and filled up 
the garden and the court-yard. Not many, however, ventured into the 
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house. No one inhabited the place but my father, an attached servant 
his old mid de chambre, and Marcelline. 

My father had gone to bed dreaming (but then he had dreamed the 
same tiling many times before) that the work of liis life was on the eve 
of accomplishment. An armed patriot was stationed at the door of his 
chamber to prevent his coming forth, nnd then with hammers and with 
crow-bare they brutally proceeded to destroy the machine he was about 
to bring to perfection, under pretence of searching for papers that 
would prove I know not wlrnt,—complicity, probably, with priests, or 
sympathy with the emigration. They found nothing, of course; for 
my father was as indifferent to the claims of family affection as to 
politics. But in his rage he flung himself upon the armed patriot 
stationed at his door. He was like a madman. Unarmed, and in his 
night-dress, he seized the sentry round the waist, and in the struggle 
received several severe wounds. He was thrown down and taken away 
to prison for resisting a decree of the council of the department. In 
prison he died a few days after, whether from his wounds or from ex¬ 
citement and disappointment we never knew. No doctor was allowed 
to visit him. 

My uncle and I continued to live at P6nin and to make ourselves 
as little conspicuous as possible. We lived in three rooms. The 
chateau wore a desolate and uninhabited aspect. We were waited on 
by Marcelline and by the old steward of my uncle who had served him 
on board ship, a man named Caron. He was cousin to one of the 
leading Jacobins in the adjacent province of Artois. 

Our object was de faire Us morts, as my uncle said,—that is, to pass 
for being dead, as much as possible. 

Nevertheless my uncle (a patriot in the true sense of the word) 
contributed as far as he had it in his power to all funds raised for the 
defence of France. He had no sympathy with those who even in a 
good cause invited foreign invaders. He was a Frenchman quand 
mime and avant tout, and had he lived would have allied his fortunes, 
I cannot doubt, to those of our great Emperor. 

Naturally, as things grew worse and worse for every man of re¬ 
spectability or property under the terrible rule of Joseph Le Bon, the 
Revolutionary representative in the Northern departments,—a man 
whose name will ever be associated with the history of French Flanders, 
Artois, and Picardy,—we began to wish to make our escape to some 
place where, though the poorest of the poor, we might dwell in safety. 
My uncle had not the slightest intention of joining the army of the 
imigris at Coblentz; his views and wishes pointed to America; and, 
as a first step towards expatriation, he conceived the idea early in 1792, 
some months before the king’s flight to Varennes, of making his way 
with me to the camp of General the Count de Rochambeau, and there, 
finding AlbtSric de Naugis, to consummate our marriage, and then, when 
I was provided with the protection of a husband, lie said, he would 
turn Ins face to that land which he had visited under very different 
circumstances, or, if an honorable opening were afforded him, he would 
draw his old sword from its sheath and help to repulse the Austrians. 

He was for the king and for the Constitution, believing that time 
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would effect such changes in the lost as to make its working practicable 
after the excitement of struggle and success had passed away. 

So he allowed Caron, who collected what little revenue still came 
in from his estate, to sell some of our silver plate, and with the proceeds 
directed him to do his best to facilitate our obtaining a certificate of 
residence, which would prevent our being inscribed on the list of 
bmigrta (it did not need actual emigration to be pursued and punished 
as an 6migr& at that period), and ho also instructed him to obtain 
certificates of good citizenship—or, as they called it, of oivisme —for us. 

Caron managed the matter through a grocer’s wife at Arras, who 
became his intermediary with Caron his cousin, the member of the 
Revolutionary Committee. The services of this Caron were not given 
gratuitously. He influenced Joseph Le Bon, who at that time had 
charge of all matters relative to the tmigria, and Le Bon signed the 
necessary papers. Armed with these, we thought we might contrive 
to reach the lines of the army corps under Rochambeau. The papers 
certified that B6thune-P6nin was a good citizen who had resided for 
three years constantly at Pfinin and had contributed to all forced loans 
for the good of the country. Not content with this paper, however, 
my uncle obtained a similar one from the Revolutionary authorities 
who managed the affairs of the village of P6nin. 

One evening a good woman (afterwards guillotined,—a Madame 
Battaille) came from Arras to our chflteau and had a long interview 
with Marcelline. Marcelline the next day went about the house as 
if in a dream. That evening, after bedtime, there drove up to the 
chflteau an old cabriole containing a National Guard, who was driving, 
and two ladies. My uncle had gone to bed, but Marcelliue and Caron 
received them. I wanted to rouse my uncle to receive the guests, but 
Marcelline prevented me. I was much puzzled. The National Guard 
went up-stairs with Marcelline. Could she be going to betray us? 
Impossible I After a short time the National Guard came back; and 
I saw to my amazement tliat he was our own Caron 1 One practised 
discretion in those days. I said nothing. The ladies, having had 
something to eat in the mean time, rose on his entrance and said that 
they must be going away. They remounted their cabriole, driven by 
Caron, who, I may add, came back to us in peasant-clothes the next 
day, with a great red bow in his bonnet rouge. 

After they had left the chateau, Marcelline made a sign to me. We 
went into a little inner room, and there, dressed iu some of my uncle’s 
clothes (and not in the ecclesiastical habit), stood M. le Cur6. 

“ My child,” said Marcelline, “ you will not betray our good father, 
nor me, nor Caron. It will be best that M. le Comte should know 
nothing. He will then stand less risk of being compromised. He 
has not the wisdom of the serpent, the dear gentleman, when things 
have to be managed with a little deceit. The secret must remain 
between me, Caron, and you.” 

M. le Cur6 stayed with us three weeks j nor did M. le Comte ever 
suspect his presence in the chfiteau. Then, Caron having arranged all 
things for his flight, he went away. This time I was told nothing 
about his movements. He seemed to me to have ripened into a saint. 
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As to disguising him, it was impossible. Dressed as a National Guard, 
or as a peasant, or as a smuggler, he would have looked always like 
one devoted to the service of God and of hie fellow-men with the 
Church for intermediary. Life even under the brightest circumstances 
had for him no value. “ To depart and be with Christ is far better!” 
he would have exclaimed, even had the world been all brightness and 
prosperity; but he would have added, with the submission of the 
apostle, “ Nevertheless, to abide in the flesh is more needful for you.” 

During his stay with us he spoke to me of Bernard. It wns the 
first time, except in occasional allusions made by my uncle when he 
talked of Claude, that I had heard him mentioned for some years. 

M. le Cur6 told me that in vain he had urged on the young man to 
enter the service of the Church; that Bernard had replied that the 
priesthood was not his vocation. The cur6, however, had prevailed 
so far that he had entered the Oratoire as a pupil. There he had taken 
up the new notions about civil liberty. “ It will be happy,” said the 
cur6, “ if he has not also been tainted by the fathers of the Oratoire 
with their leanings to Jansenism.” He especially was fascinated by 
the teachings and companionship of the young Professor of Philosophy, 
the very man who was now foremost in the raiTtm of the persecutors 
of the Church and of the nobles,—Joseph Le Bon. Bernard had 
been one of a party of eight students who had set ofF by stealth one 
night in 1790 to attend a patriotio f&te which was to be held at Dijon. 
They were all students under Le Boil’s tuition, who, being sharply 
reprimanded by his superiors, had set out after them in a carriage and 
brought them back. They were expelled the college, and Le Bon was 
removed from his position for having exeroised a dangerous influence 
over those committed to his care. 

“I know not what has become of Bernard since,” said the dear 
curtj, “but I feel sure that, far from following the example of the 
miserable man whose teachings brought him into trouble, he is, and 
will be under all circumstances, honest and brave. The law of 1791 
abolishing the customs of the feudal period has freed him from all 
obligation to succeed his father in his office. I have heard that that 
poor man is now beyond the frontier, having refused to undertake the 
management of the new instrument of death invented by a physician. 
Wherever Bernard goes, I cannot but hope, daughter, that the grace 
of God will go with him. You too should wish him happiness, and 
make prayers that he may recover from the infatuation which he thinks 
has blighted his life. Let this experience be a lesson to you in all 
your future intercourse with young men, my daughter.” 

“Oh, my father,” I cried, “do not say to me these things 1 They 
have made me so greatly suffer 1” 

“And him too,” said the curd. “He also through you—though 
it may not have been your fault—has been made to suffer. You 
should pray for him, my daughter.” 

Alas! prier, o’est dire que Von dime; and I was far, very far, from 
wishing to pray for Bernard. 
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CHAPTER VII, 

LB BON’S REVOLUTIONARY TRIBUNAL. 

It was on December 10, 1792, about three weeks after M. le Curfi 
left us, that my uncle was arrested at P6nin. He had known nothing 
of the concealment of a priest under his roof, nor, I think, did the 
authorities at Arras ever find it out. If they had, they would not have 
been put to such expedients to invent matter against him. His papers 
were all seized, and among them were found three compromising 
letters. One was dated from Poperingue, beyond the frontier, and 
signed with a false name taken out of Plutarch; another was from a 
kinswoman who lived in the south of France, advising him to faire 
imigrer see cheuaux de earrosse ,—to make his carriage-horses emigrate; 
the third, which was the one that sealed his fate, was from his steward 
Caron, and by some unaccountable oversight it had not been destroyed. 
In it occurred this sentence: “ I have dispensed the proceeds of your 
plate, and will render you the accounts immediately. Le Bon, whom 
we thought we had most reason to dread, is disposed to favor you.” 

This sentence, which by the enemies of Le Bon might have been 
interpreted to mean that he had been open to bribery, ruined my uncle. 
Burning with resentment for an imputation which had it been intended 
would have been false, for the man was incorruptible, like his friend 
Robespierre, Le Bon became M. de Bfithune’s personal enemy. And 
Caron the Jacobin, who had really taken our bribe, was furious against 
him. 

Marcelline and I were at first permitted to constitute ourselves 
prisoners together with my uncle. Soon afterwards Le Bon issued an 
edict ordering all servants who had followed their masters to prison to 
depnrt at once, expressing his wonder that any Frenchman or French¬ 
woman could be found willing to sacrifice all self-respect by doing 
menial services to an aristocrat. So Marcelline was forced to go ; but 
I was retained under an accusation of complicity with Gmigrte. We 
were not confined in cells, but the whole of us formed a little society, 
in which good spirits and good manners always reigned. In the 
evenings we ladies met round a long table with our sewing, and the 
gentlemen conversed with us, leaning over our chairs. There were in 
our prison, though in another part of the building, about one hundred 
and twenty English,—professors from the College of Douai, with their 
wives and families. What became of them in the end I never heard. 

Bedding, good food, and every other comfort had to be bought with 
our own money. But one day all was changed. The men were ordered 
down into the court-yard. Sick, aged, boys of tender years, all were there 
assembled. We women watched them as they stood two hours waiting 
in the rain, exchanging signs of farewell through the barred windows. 
They were removed to a prison used for the insane, called Les Baudots. 
We were afterwards taken to a prison called La Providence, used for 
the confinement of disreputable women. We were crowded there to¬ 
gether with them without show of decency. 

, Oh, the anguish of those weeks 1 Yet materially I suffered less than 
many in that place, for Gondrin was there. He was now a turnkey. 
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He had married a widow, and had a step-son; both were furious 
patriots, and Gondrin was forced to make his demeanor correspond to 
theirs. Nevertheless in private ho.showed me many a little kindness, 
which Madame Gondrin avenged on me whenever she found it out. 

In those days everywhere there was horror and suffering, and the 
author of it all was popularly believed to be Le Bon. The multitude 
seldom reasons, but is always ready to individualize. On Le Boa’s 
head were heaped up all the crimes that had their origin in human 
passions, or in orders from head-quarters, and he was made the scapegoat 
when the day of vengeance came. However, he had enough to answer 
for. The key-notes to the man’s complex character were impression¬ 
ableness, and abject, selfish, constitutional fear. 

The Assembly had delivered French Flanders, Artois, and Picardy 
into his hands. These provinces were at that time threatened with 
invasion; and indeed before the close of 1792 the Germans had bom¬ 
barded Lille nine weeks, and were then forced to raise the siege. 

Le Bon after his dismissal from his professorship burned with re¬ 
sentment against the brothers of the Oratoire. For a little while he 
disappeared from public view; he then emerged again ns a priest who 
had taken the oath to support the Constitution. This oath, as it con¬ 
flicted with oaths taken by priests and deacons at their consecration, 
fifty thousand of them refused to take and were driven from their 
parishes. Le Bon as a priest <merment6 was inducted into a country 
parish, where he remained until called on to enter public life, when ho 
flung his robes upon the hedges, as we say in our French idiom, and 
was elected to the Legislative Assembly in Paris, together with Robes¬ 
pierre, Carnot, and three or four other men from Arras or its neighbor¬ 
ing cities. 

His sentiments during the time of his seclusion, and during the 
early days of his settlement in a country parish, were full of pious 
resignation to the will of God, of trust in His mercy, and of loving 
kindness to all men; but soon after he was taught better, ns he himself 
confessed, by a rude stanza in a ribald song, which represented France 
and her people as growing more prosperous without priests and without 
a church than they had ever been with them. 

His mother went raving mad when she heard that he had taken the 
oath to the Constitution, and this added to the bitterness of his soul. 

After no long time in Paris, he was sent back to the North, and 
was made Maire of Arras, on which occasion he received the warm per¬ 
sonal felicitations of Robespierre. 

One of his earliest proclamations was in favor of the bonnet rouge, 
which he ordered should be worn at all times and in all places by all 
people, wiihout insult or remark, especially at the theatre,—for he 
added that the Republio guarded the rights even of spectators at a 
theatre, where hats, since they impeded a full view of the actors, would 
not be allowed. 

Made Representative of the Assembly for the suppression of the anti¬ 
revolutionary feeling in the Northern provinces, he wrote to Paris that 
with all possible speed he would clean out the Augean stable and leave 
nothing unexterminated but pure patriotism aud republicanism. 
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One of his earliest victims was my poor uncle. Furious at the 
sentence in Caron’s letter which his enemies might interpret to mean 
that he took bribes to favor an aristocrat, he was bent on proviug 
himself not guilty by hastening that particular aristocrat’s destruction. 
As he said afterwards of himself, “ I had to guarantee myself against 
public opinion.” 

The Comte de B6thune was brought to trial early in the year 1793. 
Two charges were preferred agaiust him,—one of complicity with 6migv£s, 
the other of being an kixxgrb himself; for as such he was inscribed upon 
a list in the department. 

Mattel's were so disorganized, even in respect to legal jurisdiction, 
that it was doubtful if he could be tried in the same court upon both 
charges. It was even doubtful if Le Boil’s criminal court had any right 
to try him. The dispute was referred to Paris, where of course the 
decision was in favor of the Revolutionary tribunal. 

The citizen Claude-Adrien-Amfilie-Ghislain B6thune was accord¬ 
ingly brought into a court, at that time composed of a presiding judge 
and a jury which decided cases by majority. His cause was defended 
by an old classmate of Le Bon’s, now a member of his council. This 
man’s name tvas Leducq. He was one of three lawyers willing to 
undertake the defence of prisoners brought before the tribunal. Public 
sympathy, 60 far as it dared show itself) was on the side of the brave 
and Tcindly prisoner. He was, indeed, personally little known in Arras, 
but his noble bearing, his high character, his known sentiments in 
favor of the amelioration of abuses, even before the Revolution, and 
even his kinship to that good Duke of Charost-BGthuno of whom 
Louis XV. said, “ I can conquer provinces, but this man can make 
them faithful,” all pleaded in his favor. Dcmuliez, the public prose¬ 
cutor, showed no eagerness to secure his conviction. 

* Le Bon was present at the trial of the man whom he considered his 
personal enemy. He sat opposite the president (the presiding judge, as 
lie is called in England), with his eyes steadily fixed upon him. On 
entering the spectators’ gallery with one of his brothers-in-law, he had 

i ilaced nis great sword, with a gilded cap of liberty on the hilt, between 
iis legs, and said, “These proceedings are preliminary. This will 
come into use before long I” 

Leducq defended his client well, making a great point of the signing 
of his certificates of residence and civisme by Le Bon. 

Le Bon grew purple in the face with rage. The case was sub¬ 
mitted to the jury, and M, de B6thune was acquitted. 

Then the judge, who seemed paralyzed under the terrible eyes of 
the Representative of the Assembly,—the man who held the lives of 
all his fellow-men in the department in his hand,—faltered that, though 
acquitted, the citizen B6thune was remanded as a suspicious character 
to the prison of Les Baudets, it not being thought desirable that he 
should be set at liberty. 

Meantime, Le Bon was exolaiming to persons round him, “See that 
rascally B6thune! They won’t condemn him because he is a rich 
aristoorat.” 

Caron, the member of the council who felt himself implicated by 
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the unhappy sentence in the letter of his kinsman, had already brought 
his complaint of a slandered reputation before his colleagues, who, says 
the record, u all took part in his affliction.” He was now as eager as 
Le Eon to show his hostility to the aristocrat from whom he had taken 
a bribe in the beginning of the affair. 

As Le Bon left the hall he met Leducq upon the staircase, and, 
shaking his fist in his face, cried out, “ I’ll teach you to defend aristo¬ 
crats 1 You think you have got him off; but he is yet in my power. 
Have him acquitted once, twice, if you will, but the third time ho is 
mine I” 

He went home and wrote an order for the citizen Bfithune’s im¬ 
mediate trial before his council, where no jury could intervene between 
the prisoner and his judges, saying that the acquittal had been due 
only to the infamous conduct of the lawyer, who had compromised 
himself by his line of defence and who had been arrested and committed 
to prison. “ Leducq has succeeded,” continued this document, “ in 
perverting a jury composed largely of men from the country, who 
have had no opportunity to acquire the ideas of the citizens of Arras.” 

My uncle had been acquitted, but Le Bon insisted that it was only 
on the charge of complicity with &migr(s , and that he should be tried 
the next day in his own court on the charge of being himself an imigri. 

“ There can be no doubt,” Le Bon added in his proclamation, “ that 
this infamous acquittal has brought joy to the aristocrats in prison; 
but that joy shall be short-lived. I will see to its destruction.” 

Le Bon was right as to the sentiments in the prison. When M. 
de BGthune, who had departed to what seemed certain death in the 
morning, was brought back in the evening, he'met his fellow-prisoners 
with the same dignified calmness that he had shown when he took 
leave of them. When the jailer, as the gendarmes were escorting him 
to the tribunal, exclaimed, brutally, “ Citizen Bfithune, as there is no 
chance of your coming back among us, you had better make me heir 
to all the property you leave behind,” he answered, mildly, “ Certainly, 
monsieur.” “ There are no monsieurs any longer in France 1” screamed 
the man after him. “ Good-by, citizen 1” 

All the prisoner's rejoiced at the good man’s deliverance,—even the 
rascals, the thieves ana the drunkards, the forgers and the murderer's, 
whose crimes had brought them into the company of the best-educated, 
highest-born, and most respectable men of the department. A new 
prisoner had been brought in to take M. de Bfitlmne’s place, so sure 
were the officials that he would never x'eturn. It was M. le Cur6, who 
had not been able to cross the frontier, so unskilful was he in sup¬ 
porting disguises. “ Oh, my son,” he cried to my uncle, “ what 
consolation it is to see you safely here 1” 

But the uext day M. de Bfithune was brought before a court 
composed only of his judges. Le Bon testified that some days before 
the first trial he had revoked M. de Bfithune’s papers, which therefore 
were not legal. Leducq, his former counsel, was in prison; there was 
no one to defend him: his doom was a foregone conclusion to the pro¬ 
ceedings. But my uncle did not know of these things. 

He had gone this time to his trial feeling certain of aoquittal: the 
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charge of being an 6migr6, when he had never left P6nin, was too 
preposterous, he thought, to be sustained. 

The public accuser was now eager for conviction. He knew that 
it was as much as his life was worth to show mercy. The delibera¬ 
tions of the court were brief. Everybody feared for himself,—Le Bon 
and Caron most of all. Claude-Adrien-Am61ie-Ghislain Bdthune was 
pronounced guilty of being an imigri, and the sentence was death, 
with confiscation of property. 

It was after dark when the trial ended, but Le Bon was determined 
that there should be no delay. He sent word to Deinuliez, with whom 
he had had a stormy scene the night before, that he must demand 
instant execution. 

“ Monsieur, you have not acted in this matter as you promised me,” 
said my uncle, as Demuliez rose to do as he was bidden,—an imprudent 
allusion, which only added another man of influence to his personal 
enemies. 

A regiment was ordered out. The great red guillotine was already 
set up permanently in the Fish-Market. At half-past nine o’clock my 
uncle—my dear, good, noble-hearted uncle—was brought forth. He 
had not been taken back to prison: the consolation of seeing M. le 
Cur6 or any other priest was denied him. By ten o’clock it was all 
over. Some ruffians shouted applause, but the greater part of the 
citizens of Arras were struck dumb, and departed to their homes with 
sorrow in their hearts, and the words of the Sacred Writings might 
have been said of Lille that night, “ And great fear fell upon them all.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

A SANS-CUMTTB MAHIilAOE. 

Thus was I left alone in the wide world,—alone, and penniless, 
and in prison. But for Gondrin, I should have suffered actual want. 
Whenever he could, he ministered to me; but his tyrants watched him. 

It was three weeks, I think, after my dear uncle’s death (he perished 
in April, 1703) that I was summoned to appear with some other women, 
who were accused of contributing money for the support of priests, be¬ 
fore the Revolutionary Tribunal. There were some priests cited on the 
same occasion, and, to my sorrow, yet to my unspeakable consolation as 
well, I found our beloved cur6 in the same band. 

In the confusion that preceded the opening of the court he was able 
to receive my almost breathless confession, and to give me absolution 
and his pastoral benediction. 

“ My dear daughter,” he said, “ I have reason to think your life 
may be spared. I do not know assuredly if the project forming to save 
you will succeed; but it may do so. I dare tell you nothing more: 
we have not time. But be assured of my approval and my blessing.” 

“ And yourself, father ?” 

“ The plot cannot include me,” ho said, smiling. “ You may pre¬ 
pare for marriage, I must prepare for death. You are too young to die. 
If God’s own hand miraculously is stretched out to save you, you may 
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live and serve God in ways we had not foreseen in the old days of 
pride of rank, my daughter. He who puts down the proud and exalts 
the meek and humble may mean this for a lesson-•” 

Here the bailiff summoned the citoyenne Marie-Augustine-Adrienne 
B6thune before the council. M. le Cur6 had had time to say only a few 
hurried words,—“ Obey him, love him, see God’s hand in your mar¬ 
riage, and take my blessing.” 

I was hurried into the court-room. I was forced to stand up on a 
raised platform, that all might see me. 

I found myself in the presence of my judges, six men, carelessly 
dressed, seated behind a green table. There were glasses on the table, 
and three of the men had pipes in their mouths. 

Le Bon was there,—rather a small man, with a thin face, a sharp 
voice, and a great abundance of gesticulation. Another was a man 
with a purple face and a turned-up nose: he was Caron. The third 
man was Darth6, the most intimate associate of Le Bon. He rose to 
some office subsequently under the Directory. He wore clothes sordid 
in the extreme, and heavy Blioes, that had tramped through many a 
gutter since-they were last blacked. They were fastened by leather 
shoestrings instead of ribbons or buckles. His stockings were a mix¬ 
ture of tricolor, his breeches were leather, his waistcoat was red, turned 
back with blue, his neck had no cravat, his hair was black, and he had 
a small queue tied behind with a bit of leather. 

I was asked my name and residence and age and occupation. My 
answers were followed by a few more questions. I did not perceive 
that there was any form of trial, though a shabby-looking clerk took 
down my words, nor did there seem to me to be any opportunity for 
defence; nor could I have defended myself had there been any. I am 
not sure, even, what I was accused of,—whether I was condemned as an 
hnxgrie, or supposed to have contributed money to support recusant 
priests, or to have corresponded with the enemies of France, or to 
have helped to shelter M. le Cur6. I hardly think this latter was the 
case, or they would have made more of an offence which those who 
committed it knew to be unpardonable. Anyhow, I was soon ordered 
to step down from the platform, where every eye was fixed on me, and 
soon after I heard that I was condemned to die the next morning. 

I can truly say I did not care. Had I been set free on the spot, I 
had no means of livelihood. I had no friends: I had never had any. 
My best friends were women whom I had met in prison, and one by 
one they would be withdrawn and executed. What had I to live for? 
Fallen, persecuted, and disheartened, I crouched as it were among the 
ruins of my life, and waited for the thunder-bolt. 

As I returned to prison,—for my uncle’s was the only execution 
hurried forward by torch-light,—Gondrin stealthily put a slip of paper 
into my hand. As soon as I could I took it aside and read it secretly. 

Oh, unexpected hope!—this paper seemed to explain all that M. le 
Cur6 had been saying to me. It was signed Alb6rio. It told me to 
expect deliverance, for the writer was at hand; it enjoined me to obey 
without scruple anything that I was told to do, were it even on the 
scaffold. All would come right. I might put my trust in him. 
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This was written in a clear, fine hand. The paper was hardly two 
inches square. 

Now, if you ask me how it came into Gondrin’s hands, I answer 
frankly that I had no opportunity of asking him. I suspect it was 
through Marcelline, but I never knew. 

No words cau paint my sudden revolution of feeling. A moment 
before, I had wished only for death; now a door was opened into a new 
life. It was like passing out of shadow into sunshine. I imagined that 
I saw by Gondrin’s face that he was in the secret, but I did not dare to 
question him; nor did I have the chance. He avoided me more than 
usual, because he knew he had been guilty of something that must not 
be found out by Madame Gondrin or his step-son. 

I hardly slept that night. Had death been certain, I think I should 
have slept tranquilly ; but now hope agitated me,—not hope of life 
merely, but of happiness and of protection. M. le Cur6 must have 
known too of this hope. If Alb6rio was coming to my rescue, why 
might we not carry off with us the dear cur6 ? Yet, alas I he was not 
in the same prison. How much I hoped 1 And now that I had begun 
to hope, bow much I feared I 

In the morning I put on my only white dress. It was fresh and 
clean: it was suited either for my death-robe or for my bridal. I dressed 
my hair high on my head with care.' Whose hand would take it down ? 
I tied a black scarf over one shoulder and knotted it at the waist. It 
was mourning for my dear uncle, whose footsteps I might be about to 
follow to the scaffold. 

I heard the street-singers siuging their popular song “ La Ronde 
des Guillotines mcttant leurs Tetes sous la Trappe,” freshly imported to 
Arras from Paris. I could distinguish the words of two verses addressed 
to aristocrats: 

Voub vouliez Ctre toujours grands, 

Traitant les sans-culottes 
Do canailles et de brigands; 

Ils ont par6 vos bottes 
Par la triomphe des vertus. 

Pour quo vous no nous trompicz plus, 

La justice vous tape. 

Dues et comtes, marquis, barons, 

Pour trop soutenir les Bourbons 
Mettez vos tetes d la trappe. 

Vous qui paraissiez plus liardis 
Que des ci-dovant pqges, 

Oroyant d’aller en pnrrtais 
Suivant des viciltcs usages, 

Vous riez allant au n£ant 
Dans la charrette, en rcculant 
Commc ficrevisse et crappo. 

Montcz lo petit escalier,— 

Rira bien qui rira lo dernier,— 

Mettez vos tetes d’la trappe.* 


* You woro tlio gront of the earth ; 
Us poor sans-culottes you treated 
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But the trappe seemed to me to be a trap set by my lover and pre¬ 
server for my would-be murderers. I bad a strange feeling that some¬ 
thing, some one,—real or impalpable, I could not decide which,—was 
standing beside the instrument of death for my protection. 

And here I must break off this narrative and tell what had been 
passing the day before at Joseph Le Bon’s house,—matters of which I 
in prison of course knew nothing. 

Seated at Le Bon’s dinner-table were several of his ferocious col¬ 
leagues, and among them a young man who with forced gayety endeav¬ 
ored to do his part in keeping up the patriotic talk and boisterous spirits 
of the company, well satisfied with their morning’s work in the court¬ 
room. 

When the other guests departed, the young man stayed behind. 

“May I resume our conversation, Citizen Representative?” he 
said. “ Have you considered what I said to you ?” 

“ It is simply impossible.” 

“ When you were thrust so unjustly from the gates of the Oratoire, 
my father’s house became your safe asylum,” said the young man. “I 
ask only permission to try an experiment at my own risk. Surely 
you have done enough by the death of the citizen B6thune-P6nin to 
clear yourself from any imputation of accepting bribes from the aris- 
tooraoy,—an imputation which must be known to be false by every one 
who knows you. Surely you cannot thirst for blood I —you whom I 
have known so filled with generous sentiments towards all our fellow- 
creatures.” 

“ I had no such sentiments for aristocrats. I always loathed them.” 

“ But a young girl, tu. girl who cannot harm you, for whose senti¬ 
ments and whose actions I. make myself responsible,—a girl who will 
expiate her birth as an aristocrat by what her family will deem humilia¬ 
tion, —by an act that I feel will fully satisfy the people. Allons dono, 
citizen I For the sake of the devotion I have felt for you, for the 
service that my father rendered you, by the memory of all the noble 
sentiments that you yourself have taught me, Citizen Representative, I 


Lika brigands and men of no worth, 

But now in your shoos wo'ro seated I ■ 

’Twns worth placed us hero for a wonder, 

And now, that you no moro may blunder, 

Dame Justice shall give you a tap. 

Lukes, marquises, counts, and barons, 

And all you upholders of Bourbons, 

Come, put your heads undor the trap I 

Tou, bolder, more insolent evon 
Than pages in courts used to bo,— 

Tou, who thought you could mount up to heaven 
By holp of your long pedigree,— 

Laugh now ns you journov elsowhore 
In our cart, and draw tack if you daro, 

Like crabs from hot water, mayhap; 

Mount up the red ladder,—mount fast I 
Ho laughs loudest who laughs the last. 

Come, put your heads under the trap I 
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implore you. It is a matter of life and death to me. If I fail, she 
ana I will die together.” 

Le Bon made him no answer. 

“ There are people in this city,” continued the young man, " who 
think that you dealt hardly with the sailor. You will set yourself 
right in their eyes if you show this act of mercy. Why, you used to 
preach mercy of every kind, and loving-kindness even to enemies, to 
us in the olass-room. Your heart in those days was full of the tender- 
est charities.” 

“ Yes, but the injustice of priests and the treasons of aristocrats 
have turned such sentiments to gall,” interrupted the ex-professor. 

“ My dear father,—forgive me—Citizen Representative, I mean,— 
you misjudge yourself. Man is dual: you have often told us so. The 
noble, generous Le Bon has only laid himself aside for the terrible task 
of regenerating his country.” 

“ That is true,—that is true,” said Le Bon. “ All misunderstand 
me. If you knew how stringent and terrible the orders are that I 
receive daily from Paris from the Assembly 1 but all here cry out upon 
Le Bon.” 

“ Let all to-morrow cry with him,” said the petitioner. 

“ I dare not,—I dare not. If you knew the men around me I I 
have protested against public pilfering, and as an honest man have 
made myself enemies among the most terrible patriots. If I falter, 
they will denounce me at any moment. It is not that I would not show 
this woman grace for your sake, but I do not dare.” 

“ Will you simply not forbid my attempt? Will you support me 
if you see that I am supported by the people ? Our citizens love 
strong emotions, and surprises, and effects that wear the appearance of 
a drama. This drama of mine will be a success. Citizen Representa¬ 
tive, I implore you. You shall run no risks.” 

“ So be it, then,” said Le Bon; and Bernard left him, to prepare all 
things for the morrow. 

IJ^on that morrow, about ten o’clock, I mounted the little ladder 
of the blood-red guillotine. There had been some reports made to the 
council about the danger to the people’s health if the guillotine were 
not cleansed promptly by the executioner. That man was Pierre 
Outerdebanque, a native of Ostend. He had been one of the subordi¬ 
nates of the office in the days of Bernard’s father. He was ordered to 
make sure that each day after an execution one of his underlings should 
sluice the instrument of death with water and brush it with a broom, so 
that the blood of aristocrats might not taint the pure air that should be 
breathed by patriotic republicans. 

There stood the novel instrument of death, so ingenious that Dr. 
Guillotine might well have been proud of his invention. The basket 
stood beneath, the see-saw plank on which I was to be tied was lowered, 
the trap which like the stocks was to keep my head in place stood open, 
the heavy axe hung toady: nothing was wanting to it but my own or 
another venerable or aristocratic head. 

But where was Alb6rio? My heart began to sink and my senses to 
fail me. I gazed down on the crowd. All eyes were not fixed on me. 
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There was some tumult on the outskirts of the Fish-Market: some 
rumor had just come in j or was it rescue? Not rescue; for I soon 
heard sounds of triumph, and I saw villagers, with scythes and pikes, 
rusty halberds and ancient firelocks, escorting prisoners. They passed 
on to L’Abbatiale, one of the prisons, and the crowd resumed its interest 
in the execution. 

There was a band of trumpeters drawn up on a rough kind of 
platform. Over their heads there was a balcony, in the middle of 
which sat Representative Le Bon, a man still under thirty years of age. 
Ho was clad in a striped carmagnole, a loose garment something be¬ 
tween a jaoket and a coat. He held in his hand his immense cavalry 
sword, with its gold cap of liberty, on which he leaned. Pistols were 
stuck carelessly into the red sash which served him for a sword-belt, and 
his large Spanish hat was cocked with an immense bow of blood-red 
ribbon. The band played the national air of those days, the “ £a ira,” 
and the crowd howled the words in chorus,— 

Ah I 5a ira, 5a ira, 5a ira I 

Les aristocrates it la lanterno I Ah 1 

pa ira, 5a ira, 5a iral 

Les aristocrates on les pendra I* 

As the band played, and all present, either from fear or from enthu¬ 
siasm, joined in the cruel chorus, Le Bon.beat time with his foot. A 
man approached me from behind. My arms were pinioned, and a 
handkerchief at the same moment was bound over my eyes. 

The music ceased. A clerk began to read aloud the accusation and 
my sentence. At the foot of the gallows, still in the cart, sat four other 
victims. Three were women; the fourth was M. le Cur6, whom they 
had condemned to death the previous afternoon. 

And where was Albdrio? Had he failed me? Had he found 
rescue impossible ? Indeed, I could see that with less than a brigade 
to back him it must have been. My courage failed me. I began to 
tremble violently. 

Then suddenly a voice beside me said,—a voice I did not recognize, 
for I had not heard it since it assumed its manly tones,—“ Citizen 


* The expression “ Qa ira” is untranslatable into English. Its meaning is best 
conveyed in the parapliraso, 11 All right now. She’ll go ahead I” It was the catch¬ 
word of tho Roign of Torror. Ono of tho Fronch line-of-baltlo ships was called the 
pa ira. The tune wna stirring, and was long forbiddon in Franco. Tho words as 
given by Augustine nro,— 

Ah I (a Ira, ;a ira, ja ira i 
Hang aristoorats to tho lantern, ha I 
Ca ira I pa ira! ga ira i 
Tho aristoorats wo'll hang thorn, ha I 

The chorus was generally,— 

Lot’s danoo tho Garmagnolo, and 9a ira I 

The Carmagnole was tho wild Revolutionary dance described in “ A Tale of Two 
Cities.” It gavo its namo to an easy looso coat worn by advanced republicans. 
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Representative, and you, citizen patriots, I am the sou of the headsman 
of this ci-devant province. I am here to claim my right to serve the 
Republic and to do my office. My place has been usurped by Pierre 
Outerdebanque. I demand it henceforth, with all its privileges 1 
Citizens 1”—and his voice rang like a trumpet,—“ shall I too not assist 
in the destruction of those who would crush France in the hour of her 
peril by treason or invasion ? Hear me. The old laws of privilege 
have been abolished in France, and all hereditary offices, by the law 
of October, 1791; but there was no mention of French Flanders. M y 
father was the headsman of Lille, and for the execution of great crimi¬ 
nals bis services were claimed in this the ci-devant province of Artois. 
Can there bo crime greater than unfaithfulness to the interests of 
France? Restore me the right to serve you, citizens 1 Your enemies 
are my enemies, your will is my will. Long live the Republic 1” 

There were thunders of applause. 

“ You approve, citizens 1 Now let me, in assuming the privilege 
of executing your will and doing justice, ask you to do me justice in 
my turn. From time immemorial it has been the headsman’s right in 
French Flanders to marry, if he thought proper to do so, on the scaffold, 
the first woman he was called upon to execute. Your song—a song 
that I heard sung even now in your streets—couples Love with the 
guillotine ,—‘ La Guillotine de 1’Amour/ What says it? 

Ii’amour Cat p&ro du d&ir, 

L’hymen eat celui du plaiair, 

O'cat un dieu patriots I 
L’amour eat inconstant, 

Maia l’hymen eat toujours cliarmant, 

O’eat un vrai sanB-culottc I * 

Citizens, it is the voice of the people in its most popular song that 
proclaims that Hymen is a sans-culotte 1 Long live Hymen 1 Vive 
la R6publique! In the name of Hymen Sans-culotte, and of the 
Republic, sanction my marriage with this young woman, and I will 
answer to you all, fellow-citizens, that though brought here to die as 
an aristocrat she shall live as the wife of a sans-culotte and a good 
republican!—ay, and bear children to the republic, if it please—the 
gods of Love and Marriage. Citizens, give me your nuptial bene¬ 
diction I” 

Here again rose shouts of applause. 

“ You came here to rid our country of aristocrats. Here is one 
whom we may turn into a citizeness of the Republic. The wife assumes 
the condition of her husband I Citizen Representative, will you not 
inaugurate my services to the Republic by making a republican—a 
female sans-culotte—of this young woman ?” 


* Lovo is father of hopo without measure, 
But Hymon’s tho paront of pleasure, 
He’s a patriot god, you Bee. 

Lovo may 'turn traitor to you,— 
Hymen stays charming and true, 

For a sans-culotto is he I 
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Coarse, horrible speech I but it carried with it the suffrages of 
the populace. My hands were unbound. Some one pulled a red cap 
with a red bow over my head. Le Bon, with his sword clattering, 
ascended the steps of the guillotine. The same clerk who had read 
my sentence mumbled some marriage formula, and recorded on paper 
stamped with the seal of the Republio my assent to this mock-marriage. 
I did not doubt that I was obeying Albfirio. I had recovered courage, 
and I ceased to tremble, but it was horrible to me to take the hand of 
Bernard. Yet I did it. Had I not bound myself to obey in every¬ 
thing, and might not any hesitation on my part involve AlbtSrio’s 
destruction ? 

I answered all questions. I said everything required of me. I 
was married, without resistance on my part, by the laws of the Re¬ 
publio; and then, hardly able to stand, but amidst the applause of the 
multitude, I was carried down the ladder in Bernard’s arms. 

I saw the dear cur6 preparing to ascend it as we stepped off the 
last step, and his hand touched my forehead with a murmured blessing. 
A few hoarse words from the clerk, a horrible dull crash, and before 
we could force our way through the crowd I had fainted. 

It was a long time before I came to myself, and then I was in a 
carriage travelling at a furious rate, and in Bernard’s arms. 


CHAPTER IX. 

TWO IN A TOWER. 

As soon as I recovered my senses I removed myself from Bernard’s 
arms. The carriage we were in was an open one, driven by a man 
wearing a bound rouge and in addition a great red cockade. I became 
conscious that I was wearing a red cockade and a bonnet rouge. When I 
put up my hand to remove it, Bernard seized me by the wrist, and I 
understood by a sign that I must keep still,—that the man upon the 
driving-bench immediately in front of us was a patriot who could not 
be trusted. 

I was satisfied to be silent, and we drove on without a word in a 
northerly direction until we reached a small post-town, where we 
changed our conveyance, driver, and horses. Bernard showed all 
necessary papers, and was treated with obsequious deference. He too, 
like Le Bon, wore sword and carmagnole and a big hat cooked up at 
one side with a great bow of blood-red ribbon. 

Again we went on in silence. At one place where we crossed a 
ford, near Lens, there was visible commotion in the village: I saw the 
dead bodies of some horses, and two men carrying pikes, on which I 
thought I saw—oh, horrible!—two blood-stained heads. But Bernard 
shouted, “Vive la R6publiquel” and scattered money as we drove 
away: people rarely saw coined money in those days. He whispered 
to me to shut my eyes, but I saw as we rattled rapidly down the vil¬ 
lage street two headless bodies in uniform lying by the roadside. My 
heart grew sick within me. 
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We went on and on all day. Nothing passed between us but brief 
words of inquiry, or thanks when Bernard made arrangements for 
my comfort. Wo were out of the department of the Pas-de-Calais, he 
told me, and in that of Le Nord, the new department carved out of 
French Flanders. 

The vehicle that we were in soon turned into rough cross-roads, 
directed by Bernard. Then we drove slowly over sandy wngon- 
tracks that crossed a desolate moor, in the midst of which we came to a 
lonely house, the most forsaken-looking place I had ever seen. Round 
it was built a great high wall. It had a moat, a drawbridge over the 
moat, great barred gates, and iron bars to all the windows. It was 
a place to stand a siege, and was made so strong, as I knew afterwards, 
because it was the headsman’s hereditary dwelling. No party could 
approach it unperceived across the moor. The friends of no criminal 
of high degree who had been decapitated could stealthily take ven¬ 
geance on the executioner. There he lived, accursed by all, defended 
by a little army of subordinates. There Bernard had been brought up, 
there his mother had faded out of life; but it was now deserted. The 
old drawbridge was down, but so much out of repair that Bernard 
would not let the carriage crass it. He paid the driver, therefore, on 
the other side, and dismissed him. The man was evidently glad to get 
away from the Tour Maudite. He drove off as rapidly as liis wheels 
could be made to get over the sand, and we were left standing before the 
Tower, the only living objects amid the desolation. 

Bernard led me across the drawbridge. He had keys that opened 
the great iron-bound doors. He led me into a vaulted sitting-room 
with three narrow windows, placed me in a large chair, and left me 
alone. 

I was too faint, too weak, too giddy with the variety of my emo¬ 
tions, to make any attempt to examine my surroundings. The extraor¬ 
dinary vicissitudes of the day had overpowered me. I was incapable 
of placing them before my mind in anything like sequence. I could 
not think of them. The only sensation that I seemed to be conscious 
of was a sense of the insupportable incompatibility of my present situ¬ 
ation with anything I had ever known before. 

For years I had never been without female companionship, but hero 
I was alone in this desolate spot with a young man. Still, that young 
man was my old playmate, and had once been to me almost like a 
brother. 

And yet I shrank—oh, how I shrank I—from Bernard. My flesh 
throughout the day had quivered every time that his hand or his arm 
touched me. Had I not actually seen him, as I thought, in the exercise 
of his functions? Had I not stood by him upon the scaffold? And 

M. le Curd-? I sickened as I remembered the dreadful crash of 

that heavy couperet through human bones. I have never lost the 
nightmarish remembrance of that sound and scene. It turns me faint 
when upon wakeful nights its memory will not be exorcised by any 
means yet known to me,—not even by prayer. 

But Bernard I How much that had been passing since daybreak 
on that supreme day of my life I could not understand I Who had 
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inspired Albfiric with the idea of invoking assistance from Bernard? 
How kind, how respectful, Bernard had shown himself! If I could only 
forget that horrible sans-culotte speech that he had made upon the 
scaffold 1 Yet it was probable that that speech had saved me. I must 
conceal from Bernard that he inspired me with horror. I had never 
been ungracious to inferiors, nor ungrateful for true service. I had felt 
that my acknowledgments were of themselves a recompense; and I 
never failed to make them graciously. 

Thus I struggled to recover my self-control, and, out of gratitude 
and a sense of what was due from me to my preserver, I nerved myself 
to show Bernard all due consideration. I would try to remember 
chiefly that he had been Claude’s friend and my own playfellow. 

As I made these resolves, Bernard opened the door. He now wore 
a dark dress like a peasant. In one hand he brought me wine. Over 
his other arm were a dark cloak and hood, such as were worn in 
Flanders by the middle class of women. 

I tried to forget that he had held me in his arms; I tried to forget 
the hideous comedy that we had played together,—a comedy in which, 
obedient to my instructions, I had said every word that had been 
prompted me. That comedy, thank heaven I was now over. I was 
again the Demoiselle de BCthunc, and Bernard was Bernard. It be¬ 
hooved me to act as became my true position, and to recognize in him 
with all due graciousness my generous preserver. 

I rose and held out my hand to him. He took it, but, instead of 
kissing it as I expected, lie held it in his own and drew me towards 
him. I tried to express my feelings in suitable words. I ended by 
asking when I should see my cousin Albfiric, for whom he had been 
acting. 

He looked at me. He did not answer. It was a strange, long 
look, a look that expressed bewilderment and pity. Then he said, still 
holding my hand, a familiarity from which I would not shrink though 
every nerve in me was trembling at his touch,— 

“I do not understand you. Whom do you expect? I have acted 
for no one.” 

“ I expect my promised husband,” I said ,—“ M. de Naugis, my 
mother’s cousin. We were to have been married two years ago, hut for 
the breaking out of these accursed troubles. We shnll be married now 
when we reach a place of safety. Monsieur Bernard, how shall we 
both reward you ? How can we thank you for the skill, the courage, 
and the generous daring with which you have played your part in this 
comedy-” 

He interrupted me: “ What comedy ? Can you suspect that our 
marriage was a comedy? As surely as God reigus in the high heavens, 
it was a true marriage. You are my wife till death, for honor or for 
shame; and I swear to you that, though we are about to cross the 
frontier as exiles, though I turn my back upon my country like an 
aristocrat or an 6migr6, yet if I have the happiness to re-enter France 
at some point where my antecedents cannot be traced out, to serve in 
her armies and to fight her enemies, I will make a name for my wife 
of which even a demoiselle de B6thuue shall not be ashamed. But, 
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Augustine, whatever happens, you are mine! And I”—here his voice 
broke—“ cannot look beyond the day when ns a child I loved you.” 

w What horror is this ?” I cried. “ Never—never—never will I 
submit to such an infamy! Such as I, to marry 6uch as you ?” I 
laughed aloud. “ Bernard, dear Bernard, tell me that you are playing 
on my fears,—that you are teaching my pride a lesson I I forgive you. 
Oh, Bernard, for Claude’s sake,—for Claude loved you,—spare mel 
Tell me, Bernard, that what you said is false!” ! 

“ It is true,” he answered, hoarsely. “ We are married by the law 
of France, and by your own consent. I appealed to M. le Cur6, who, 
though I differed from his views in many things, I believe to have been 
a saint. I obtained permission to speak with him. He promised to 
prepare you. Our marriage was by civil contract j it had all necessary 
formalities; nay, I think it had the blessing of the Church, too, for I 
watched the lips and hands of the dear man I could not save, but who 
was always as a father to me, and I am certain that he bestowed on us 
the marriage benediction.” 

“ But you were acting under the direction of Alb6ric,—the Marquis 
de Naugis* 1” I cried. 

“ I acted under the direction of no man,” replied Bernard. “ I had 
simply the approval of M. le Curfi, as I told you. Of your Marquis 
de Naugis I know nothing at all,—or rather,” he said, faltering, “ I 
knew nothing. But we will not talk of him. My wife, my only love, 
my star so far above me that only a miracle wrought by God, as M. le 
Cur6 said to me, could have brought you within my reach, accept 
the will of Providence. I see you shrink from me as yet, and I feel 
no wonder. I claim nothing from you for the present. But if the 
devotion of a true heart can ever atone for what appalls you, I swear, 
beloved, I will so take advantage of every opportunity that may offer 
me the road to distinction in this new condition of hope that now in¬ 
spires all men in our country, that I will almost restore to you all that 
you have lost in consenting to marry me. For you must pardon me: 
it was the only way to save you.” 

My very heart stood still. I saw my fate. I saw the dreadful 
truth in Bernard’s eyes. He had me in his power. Nothing in 
opposition to his will could save me. In the eye of God, in the eye 
of the law, by force or by fraud or by terrible error, I was his wife. 
When this conviction came to me I shrieked aloud. 

Bernard started and let go my hand. I shrank away from him. 
I drew back till I stood close to the stone wall of the sitting-room. 
I paused, panting, for a moment; then I made another effort to control 
myself. I even drew near to him. I said, “ Bernard, for the love of 
my poor uncle, who permitted our association, and who three weeks 

ago was murdered-” I had been going to invoke the dear count’s 

memory as a plea for mercy, but I remembered that Bernard had con¬ 
fessed himself a sans-culotte and a revolutionary; I lost my self-com¬ 
mand, and exclaimed, furiously —“ murdered by friends of yours, no 
doubt 1 Perhaps the blood of your benefactor is even now upon your 
hands!—Perhaps it was you who killed him on the scaffold !” 

He answered by a cry more loud, more bitter, than my own. It 
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must have rung through the deserted house; but there was no one 
within hearing. “ No drop of blood,” he cried, “ has ever stained my 
hands, nor have I till this dreadful day ever witnessed an execution. 
I am no executioner. In spite of the words I used to mislead the 
people of the department of the Pas-de-Calais, I know well that I am 
delivered from the fear of ever becoming such by the law that two 
years since abolished hereditary services. And take notice, Augustine, 
that there is a difference between the vulgar wretch who manipulates 
that red and awful engine and the man of skill and training who never 
wields the sword of justice but against malefactors of noble blood. 
But let that pass. I only assumed the appearance of desiring that 
office, in spite of my deep loathing, in the hope of saving your life, 
dearer to me than my own, dearer even than my birthright as a 
Frenchman. I have risked my right to fight the enemies of France, 
I jeopardize what I most wish for upon earth, for you. My hope of 
saving you was a wild hope, and my scheme has succeeded. Le Bon 
did all lie dared to do to second me. He is less wicked than men say 
he is, but his conscience is powerless against his fears. This house 
once sheltered him, and in return he has saved you.” 

“Saved me?” I cried. “Saved me from what? Saved me for 
friendless misery? Saved me to be degraded and disgraced? Ten 
thousand times rather, would I have died upon the scaffold I Better 
that my head should be now in that bloody basket I Did you suppose 
for one moment that I submitted to that ignoble parody of a marriage, 
on that red scaffold, before those ferocious gaping savages, those rows 
on rows of upturned glaring Jacobin eyes, because I was willing to 
save my life for you ? I was acting under owlers from M. de Naugis, 
who sent me word through Gondrin that he was coming to rescue me. 
He told me to assent to anything proposed to me, even upon the scaffold. 
I did submit, though I had not looked for gall and wormwood. Oh, 
Bernard, where is he? You know something: I see it in your face. 
Where is M. de Naugis ?” 

“ Calm yourself, Augustine,” he answered. “ Listen to me. There 
is no remedy. You can never be the wife of that young man. My 
little finger loves you better than he, had he loved you with all Ins 
little soul, could ever have loved you. Yes, if that love for you which 
lias grown with my growth were taken from me, nothing of mo would 
remain. You loved me once; you loved me better than Claude when 
we were children-” 

“ Until I found out who you were,” I answered; “ and for years 
since that time I have despised myself for ever having associated with 
you. The relations that we held to each other as children have made 
me hate myself. They have been the sharao of my life. My terror 
in the convent was lest any one should find out that I ever played with 
you.” But here I checked myself, and again resumed my pleading: 
“ Oh, Bernard, let me go I Let me escape out of this house I I will 
hide myself anywhere. I will make my way to Arras and go back 
to prison. I am not afraid to die. I was ready for it yesterday. They 
may capture me and take me to the guillotine. What have I now to 
live for, unless Albfirio-” 
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“The Marquis de Nnugis with a troop of horse was met and 
opposed this morning at the ford we passed, he said. “ The peasantry 
brought their prisoners into Arras-” 

“And we saw—we saw-” I cried. “You would not let me 

look I Was it he? Was it he?” 

“ I had never seen him,” replied Bernard. “I cannot say. I only 
heard what was being said around the carriage.” 

There was a solemn pause. I shivered, and was silent. My brave 
young cousin—my betrothed—had died to save me. One of those 
headless bodies we had seen down in the dust upon the highway had 
been his. Ah me 1 ah me I 

“ My poor beloved,” Bernard said, at last, “ my heart bleeds for 
you. I would thankfully, were it in my power, leave you to repose 
after this day of suffering ; but it is absolutely necessary that we should 
push on at once, and, before pursuit is made for us, that we should be 
over the frontier.” 

“ I will never go with you 1 I will never humiliate myself by pass¬ 
ing ngain for one moment as your wife, now that I know that you lay 
claim to me I I shudder at the thought. If I am not captured and 
killed, I will go into some convent. But if God pities me He will send 
me death.” 

“ You rend my soul to pieces 1” Bernard cried. “ Is it among the 
young aristocrats of your convent that you, gentle and generous and 
attached to me in your childhood, have been changed into a young girl 
so hard and proud? I risk more than my life; my life is nothing,— 
though I risk that too; but I risk my country and my hopes of a career; 
I am putting in jeopardy my power of doing my duty as a son of France; 
and is this nothing? Will you make everything in vain by refusing 
to let me save you ? I will save you !—I must save you 1—if not by 
your own will, against it, and by force.” 

He tried to take me in his arms. 

I sprang away from him. There was a great table in the room. I 
flew behind it. He made no further attempt to grasp me, but folded 
his arms over his breast and stood looking at me. His face was full 
of pity and perplexity. 

“You are my wife,” he said, at length, “and I am responsible for 
your safety. I won you to be my wife at greater cost than ever knight 
won lady. I will never give up the right to save you. To abandon 
you, as you propose, would bo like letting loose a lamb among a pack 
of wolves. To take you back to Arras would be not only to deliver 
you to death, but myself to a fate that I regard with utter loathing. 
Listen to me, Augustine.” Here he drew forth from his breast a small 
gold chain to which was suspended a medal of St. Joseph. It had been 
my mother’s once. It had been Claude’s. Claude in his last hours of 
consciousness had sent it by M. le Cur6 to his friend Bernard. He put 
it into my hand, and as I took it he clasped the hand that held it, lay¬ 
ing the forefinger of the other hand upon the medal. 

“ On this,” he said, “ and by Claude’s memory, dear to both of us, 
I swear that I will exact nothing of you as your husband, if you will 
let mo protect you as my wife, save you, and provide for you. You 
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are entirely defenceless. You are less able to provide for yourself than 
a poor child of the peasantry. You have no one but mo to trust to. 
Trust me, and yield to me a little longer the same obedience that for 
some hours this day you have already done. You thought you were 
playing a comedy: consider it so still, if you think proper, but accept 
me at least nominally for your husband till I can put you in a place of 
safety. Then, if nothing pleads for me in your own heart, if you can 
make me no return for my devotion, if you are still hard and proud 
and cruel, Augustine, I will come back to my country, renouncing you 
for my wife, and perish, if I can, by an Austrian bullet, or by the 
sword of an 6migr6 /” 

I made no answer. 

“ We must go at once,” he said. “ Already time is precious. Will 
you trust my promise and go willingly with me?—or, again I say, 
must I use force?” 

“ Coward I” I cried. “ You may kill me where I stand,—it is 
your trade,—but to consent, now that I know the truth, to bear your 
name one moment, to submit even in appearance to the degradation of 
belonging to you, would humble me forever in my own eyes 1” Hero 
I burst into tears. “ Oh, Bernard, Bernard,” I cried, as I sank down 
upon my knees behind the table, “ you used to be kind to me. I used 
to think of you as being almost a gentleman,—one of ourselves. I 
knew no difference; you showed none then. But have you not learned 
in living with us what it would be to us to abase ourselves to inferior 
rank ? Have you not learned that on all subjects the current ideas of 
your class are different from ours ? Be generous, Bernard; go away. 
Send me some woman.” 

But Bernard’s face was stern. 

“ I can send you,” he said, “ no woman. None are within reach. 
We were husband and wife, I thought, at least in name, and I provided 
none. I will take you, Augustine, if you trust me, where you may find 
women. But we must not delay another moment. Come from behind 
that table. Put on this cloak and hood. They were my mother’s. 
My mother was a saint, fair and pure as one of the angels in paradise.” 

I made him no answer. 

“ Come, Augustine; already too much time has been lost, and you 
cannot know how by this delay you are perilling men’s lives. Will 
you not trust my promise and go with me ? Or am I free from any 
promise, and must I, I say again, use force to conquer your resistance?” 

“Coward 1” I screamed, “coward and canaille 1” as he moved 
towards me. It was my last effort. With these words hissing through 
my teeth, I fell forward with my face upon the table. 

Bernard wrapped me in the cloak. He pulled off the red cap and 
red cockade, which I had forgotten. He drew the hood over my nead. 
Many a time in our play-days had he lifted me, a thousand times in 
our plays I had run into his arms. He held wine to my lips, and I 
drank it. The wine stupefied me. I have sometimes thought since 
that it may have been drugged; but I was unmanageable, and, for my 
own life’s sake and that of men who were risking their lives to save 
me, I had to be controlled. 
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Before I yielded to the stupor, Bernard placed me in one of those 
queer country vehicles called haquele, hung high upon two wheels and 
made to grind over the paved roads with terrible strain to the nerves 
of their occupants. Two strong gray horses driven tandem-fashion 
were attached to it. A peasant sat upon a narrow ledge in front, and 
beside him Bernard. I was laid at full length upon straw in the cart, 
and straw was scattered over me. The homes were strong and willing. 
Their driver urged them to their best speed. I hardly felt the jolts, 
though afterwards every bone in my body revenged itself for the rigors 
of that journey. Bernard sot with his back to me, in silence. The 
stars looked down on us with their bright eyes. 

It was early dawn when I smelled for the first time the salt fresh¬ 
ness of the wind that had come over the Channel. 

We were on the outskirts of a place whose name I now forget, near 
Montreuil, on the estuary of a little river. The cart, which had 
changed horses during the night, drew up before a fishing-hut, and I 
heard the roar of waves that a few hours before had washed the shores 
of our enemy, for war had broken out after the king’s death between 
us and England. 

Bernard lifted me out of the cart. I could not stand. He seemed 
to have grown older and sterner, as I saw him in the faint light of the 
breaking day. The only words he said to me were, “Do not speak, 
madame. This house may be full of men who must not know that 
you are an escaping imigrie” 

Then he carried me in his arms into the house, and, descending some 
steps, passed through a sort of cellar filled with ropes, sails, hammocks, 
fishing-nets, and oars. Among these various articles lay men asleep. 
We passed out into a court-yard, and then up an outside staircase to a 
very small chamber in the roof, where was a bed from which a man and 
a woman appeared to have just risen. The woman hastily smoothed 
the coverlet, and Bernard laid me down there. There were children in 
a trundle-bed in the room, besides the man and woman. 

As I lay there with my eyes closed, but awake, a whispered talk 
went on between the man, a rough French sailor, and Bernard. They 
were speaking of me. They called me Madame. My heart seemed to 
stand still as I caught the word. 

Then Bernard seemed to ask for writing-materials, and they were 
brought to him. He wrote two letters. After sealing them, he came 
up to the bed on whioh I had lain speechless, and spoke, but in a 
whisper: “Coward and canaille /” ho said,—“coward and canaille! 
you have said words that should put a barrier between any wife and 
any husband. God knows I have not deserved them, and least of all 
from you. But I see now that the gulf is impassable between what 
you call our classes. Forgive me if I ever thought that the devotion, 
love, and service of a man not of your own rank could bridge it over. 
I resign all right to force your will in anything. I refuse your gratitude. 
I will not try to seek your love. I only wish that so soon as you are safe 
I could undo the wrong that you accuse me of having done you. My 
plan was changed last night after you spoke those cruel words. I had 
made arrangements to cross the frontier with you into Belgium and 
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there find you an asylum. But you had better go to England, and go 
alone. I am a Frenchman, heart and soul, and cannot go among tne 
followers of Pitt, my country’s enemy. Are you willing to accept the 
arrangements I have made for you ? Will you take the risks of going 
to England ?” 

“ I will go anywhere,” I moaned. “ All places upon earth are 
desolate to me.” 

“ Do you know any one in England ?” 

“ Some of our Sisters at Saint Gudule’s escaped there.” 

“Do you know where they may be found?’’ 

I could give him no address. 

“ You must rise now,” he said, “ and eat the soup preparing for 
you. You must then put ou the clothes which this woman will offer you, 
and which will disguise you. You must go on board a fishing-smack 
as the daughter of a fisherman. The men nave their directions. They 
will transfer you from their boat to an English smuggler. Shall I go 
with you so fur ? or would you rather be delivered from my presence 
and trust yourself to rough men,—strangers ?” 

“ To rough men and strangers,” I said, faintly. 

“ Very well,” he answered. “ Rise now, and make ready, for the 
men are impatient. They have waited for us at their own great peril. 
They are anxious to put to sea before the village is astir.” 

He spoke with studied calmness, and as if each sentence cast him 
self-control. I rose, and ate, and dressed myself in clean rough clothes. 
I moved like a piece of mechanism. An automaton would have felt 
as much as I. 

Soon came the moment when I was to.part from France, from 
everything that I had ever known, from all who had ever heard of me 
as Mademoiselle de Bfithuue. I took leave of Bernard in the fisher¬ 
man’s chamber. The men hurried me. They would not let Bernard 
show himself. He acquiesced without a word, and gave me over into 
their hands. I saw how he trembled, but he did not speak. 

“ Good-by, Bernard,” I said, and I could not help adding, " I am 
sorry my words hurt you. I think you did the best you could for me.” 

He would not speak, nor did he take my offered hand. 


CHAPTER X. 

JETSAM. 

An open boat with heavy rain, and after the rain a northeasterly 
wind and a wild sea. I was deadly sea-sick. The boat was low in 
the water. Now she mounted to the top of a green mountain of sea 
dappled with white foam, then she descended into a hollow which sent 
her, it seemed to me, almost to the bottom of the ocean. We were 
laden with brandy. Over the kegs were spread fishing-nets. I sat on 
some straw at the bottom of the boat, with my back resting against 
some of the contraband kegs. 

_ Our voyage seemed to me one long death-agony. I could not 
think. I could not plan. I could not remember. I could do nothing 
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but endure. Bernard and AlbGrio became mere names to me. My 
dear uncle’s execution seemed a dream; the marriage ceremony, the 
droning clerk, Le Bon, the roared congratulations of the crowd of 
Jacobins, were parts of a farce that had ended in a tragedy. But the 
fall of the axe of the guillotine was real. Thai I still heard, that I 
remembered, that I realized, that I knew. But everything else was 
vague, remote, and shadowy. 

The captain of the fishing-boat was attentive to my wants, but he 
was evidently uneasy. The men did no fishing all day, but kept 
on tacking m the open sea, keeping a sharp lookout for English 
cruisers. Merchantmen, except in convoys, were scarce then in the 
Channel, and we were too far from land to sight coasting-vessels. 

About nightfall we came to what the captain told me with a grin 
was his best fishing-ground. Soon after a little star seemed to glow 
on the top of the waves at no great distance, and then all was dark 
again. The fishing-boat flashed a lantern in return. I do not know 
what next they did; I could understand nothing; but soon I saw 
that we were under the tall black hull of what seemed to me a monster 
of the deep, though it was really only a lugger of light draught, and, 
more dead than alive, I was hoisted on board. 

After me they sent up the kegs of brandy. Then the captain of 
the fishing-boat came on board and spoke apart with the English 
captain, handing him a letter, and, as I thought, a purse of money. 
Suddenly it flashed across me that I was without money,—alone, 
among people whose language I could not speak, whose country I 
knew nothing about. To be friendless and desolate might be bearable; 
but to be penniless! It terrified me as nothing else had terrified me. 
It is so much easier to talk of being killed than to think of living 
without money I 

My one thought had been to escape from Bernard. I had escaped; 
and now! As the French captain—the last Frenchman I should see 
for months—came up to take leave of me, ho whispered, “ Let Madame 
feel in her pocket. That is the message I was charged by the citizen 
to give Madame when I went away.” 

In another moment he was over the side. 

I felt for my pocket. Yes, Bernard’s forethought had not failed 
me. There was a purse, and in it I felt coin. For more than a year 
I had seen nothing but assignats. And besides the purse there seemed 
to be a letter. It was too dark to read it. No lights were shown on 
board the lugger, and I was too prudent, even though inexperienced, to 
take out the purse and count its contents before strangers. I had had 
a horrible moment of alarm when I had realized my situation, and for 
the first time I was grateful to Bernard, not for deliverance from death, 
but for saving me from the abject humiliation of utter poverty. To be 
sure, to take money from him seemed at first revolting, but I reconciled 
myself to it as repayment for the innumerable favors he had received 
from us at the Chateau d’Eau. I told myself that this money was a 
loan,—that I would count it carefully and repay it when the world 
should recover its balance. Surely then I should find means of dis¬ 
charging my obligations to Bernard, and to all the other people who 
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had done me service. It was proper for a demoiselle de Bfitliune to 
give to, and not receive (except in the way of paid services) from, her 
inferiors. 

“Madame, will you go below?” said the English captain, in bar¬ 
barously bad French. I made out what he meant, for he pointed to 
the companion-way, and I followed him into his cabin. But no lights 
were permitted on the lugger, except the necessary one near the binnacle. 
The captain piled pillows for me in the dark on one of the lockers, 
brought me brandy-and-water and a biscuit, and wrapped me in the 
cloak of Bernard’s mother, which I had brought on board. Somehow 
in my desolation I felt tenderly towards that poor worn cloak. It had 
belonged to a woman, a woman fair and good, almost a saint, he said. 
I wrapped it closely to my bosom. 

After a while I contrived to get some sleep; but it was troubled. 
I was roused by a great noise on deck of running and scuffling, and 
presently there was the sound of a gun. 

The motion of our ship was extreme: she creaked and cracked until 
I fancied she must be going all to pieces at every strain. Nor did I 
care. Death would end everything. The lugger trembled violently as 
she rushed over wave after wave. There was a thumping, jarring noise 
added to every other noise, that seemed to come from within hen I 
know now the men were working at the pumps. Never was there a 
captain or a crew that exerted themselves more to escape capture. 

I did not then know what it all meant; but afterwards I knew that 
we were being chased by an English revenue-cutter. I had brought 
ill luok with me on board the lugger. The captain, finding that she 
must fall into the hands of the revenue officer, ran her on shore: she 
was of lighter draught than the cutter, and he and his men bad time to 
escape while boats were being lowered to capture her. I suppose they 
considered me the Jonah who had caused the ill luck of their voyage, 

. or they felt sure I should be safe when I fell into the hands of English 
officers: anyhow, they abandoned both their vessel and me. I was 
found in the Mary Ann’s cabin by a lieutenant of the revenue service, 
to his very great astonishmeut, when he came down to look after the 
cargo of his prize. I could not speak one English word, and no one 
on board the cutter could speak Frenoh. Bernard’s letters, which 
might have done me some service, had been carried off in his flight by 
the captain of the smuggler. I stood among the English sailors in my 
fisher-maiden’s dress, with nothing but the whiteness of my useless 
hands to attest for mo that I was not a peasant-woman. They were 
pitiful, as what sailor would not be to a woman? But no signs that 1 
could make or that they could understand would tell them my story. 
Indeed, I now became oppressed with a terrible stupor. My sickness 
was over, but it seemed all I could do to rouse myself. My limb3, too, 
ached as they had never ached before. 

The smart young lieutenant in command of the cutter, as soon as 
his men returned from a fruitless pursuit of the smugglers, had me car¬ 
ried up to the nearest coast-guard station. And then I knew nothing 
of what befell me for three weeks; for I was desperately ill, under the 
care of the wife of the old coast-guardsman. 
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The doctor of the parish (it was near Worthing, on the southern 
shore of England) was sent for to attend me. He was also attending 
in the family of your mother, my dear Emily, kind Lady Watson. 
You and one of the boys had been ill with scarlet fever, and sea- 
air had been ordered for you on the south coast. So you had been 
brought out of Essex, and Lady Watson had taken a cottage near 
Worthing. 

She came to see me. She paid for a nurse to take care of me. She 
sent me from her table delicacies to tempt my feeble appetite, and when 
I appeared able to converse she came and sat beside me. In my own 
language she asked me about myself. By degrees I told her all my 
story, though at first I merely said that I was an (migrte and endeavored 
to conceal that part of my history that related to my marriage. But who 
could resist the gentle kindness of your mother ? I think, too, my pride 
was broken down by my forlorn situation, I told her even about Ber¬ 
nard. 

She had already asked my name, and I had said, “ Augustine de 
BGthune.” 

Afterwards she said, “ Is his name Do Bfithune ?” I started as if 
something had struck me in the face, and then it suddenly occurred 
to me that I had never known Bernard’s surname. He had always been 
Bernard to us. He had hardly ever mentioned his father. The world 
knew him as M. do Lille, JExSouteur dea JIauies (Euvrea, but that was 
his official title in mockery. I was certain that I never had heard the 
name of Bernard or his father, and for the first time I smiled. It 
seemed impossible to be married to a man and not to know the name by 
which he claimed to own me. 

Before Lady Watson went away I asked her to inquire of the wife 
of the coast-guardsman if I had had anything in my pocket. 

At once she produced a letter, and a purse containing gold and silver 
in English money. I suppose such coin was procurable from the smug¬ 
glers on the coast. We saw nothing but assignats. 

The letter ran as follows : 

“ Madame, —You desire to be free from me. You resent my pro¬ 
tection. It would be unmanly—worthy only of one who is both ‘ coward 
and canailld —if after bringing you (though, the good God in heaven 
knows, not for the mere gratification of ray Belfish hopes) into your 
present grave and painful situation, I left you to struggle with its diffi¬ 
culties without friends or money. Send the paper I enclose to- 

[here he named some London bankers]; they will send you money for 
your present needs, and so long as I live they will have funds at your 
disposal. Words are quite useless: too many have been spoken. You 
have your will, and so far as my will can release you you are free. May 
the time never come when, friendless, you may think regretfully of the 
devotion that would have protected you,—of him whose heart will be 
empty purged of love for you. For the first time and the last, I sign 
myself 

“ Your husband, 

“ Bernabd. 
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“P.S.—I deoide to enclose to you'a letter from M. le Cur6, our 
beloved and venerable friend, to save whose life I would have sacrificed 
everything but my citizenship in France and my hope of saving you. 
I was permitted to communicate with him, and this note to me was 
written on the eve of his execution. The dull crash of that brutal 
couperel rings still in my ears: 

“‘My beloved bon Bernard, —Do not regret that you have 
failed to snatch me from death, which is very welcome to me. What 
can a Christian ask better than to die for God ? Did I not recognize 
that no Christian ought to take his own life, I might have lifted my 
hand against myself; for I am weary of hiding and deceiving, and 
heart-sick at the blood-guiltiness and oruelty I see around me. The 
guillotine will stand my friend, and gratefully I accept its service. I 
have not broken my oaths. In the nope of a Christian I shall soon 
stand before God. But she of whom you spoke to me is young j you 
yourself believe in the Revolution; you have hope before you. Save 
her, if you can, as you propose. I will pray for your success and for 
God’s blessing upon both of you. I have seen her, and, so far as time 
permitted, I have prepared your way. I think she will submit herself 
to you. That which once seemed to me impossible God’s providence 
has brought to pass. I regard it as a miracle. Accept her from the 
hand of God. Be very good to her. I thank God that He has given, 
to one so imaginative, so passionate, and so friendless, so worthy a pro¬ 
tector.’ ” 

I read this letter with amazement. It seemed hard to adjust ideas 
cherished all my life to what I saw there. What! could M. le Cur6 
approve the marriage of a demoiselle de Bfitliune with such a one as 
Bernard ? And yet when I remembered his look as he mounted the 
red steps to the scaffold, and the touch of his hand upon my forehead, 
—ay, even with the red cap upon it,—I believed that he had felt every 
word enclosed to me by Bernard. 

M. le Cur6, then, had blessed us both. He had declared our mar¬ 
riage to be a miracle. He had seen the finger of God in it j he had 
welcomed it as giving me safety and a protector; whilst I, without re¬ 
flection, and in the heat of passion, had cast love, care, protection, from 
me with disgust, to make myself in a strange laud an object of charity 
and pity, saved only from the disgrace of beggary because Bernard 
interposed his purse to save me. 

These thoughts as I lay helpless on my bed alternated with others 
that were utterly opposed to them. I could not adjust the view that M. 
le Cur6 on the eve of death had taken of my situation, to the views 
that he had held all his life, and to my own old ideas of ranks and 
classes. That Bernard was lower than the lowest by reason of the in¬ 
famy popularly attached to his father’s profession did not strike me with 
as much force as if I had been born a bourgeoise. The ranks beneath 
me were so far beneath that I could not enter into minute distinctions. 

When Lady Watson came next day to see me, I showed her Ber¬ 
nard’s letter, though it cost me a great effort to communicate it even to 
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her. She had come to say that, now that I was fit to be moved, she 
had prepared a room for me in her own house, where I should stay till 
I grew stronger. “ And, my dear,” she said, when I asked her what 
view she thought I ought to take of my strange marriage, “you shall 
go with us to our home in Essex, where you may consult a French priest 
who is chaplain in the family of a Roman Catholic nobleman in our 
vicinity. He is a good, kind man, who refused to cancel the oaths ho 
took at his consecration by taking the oath to approve the Constitution. 
What the Abbti Couffon advises you, that you had better do. I do not 
know how far that benediction of your venerable friend the cur6 as he 
was about to suffer martyrdom made yours a Christian marriage. You 
had better seek the opinion of one of your own Church, accustomed to 
the ideas of your own country.” 

I need not, my dear Emily, say anything to you about the Abb6 
Couffon. I talked French with you when you were children, but he 
taught you its grammar, as lie did to all the other children within a 
radius of thirty miles. He lived in the village, in two yooms over the 
shop of the carpenter. You remember his kind, round, purple face, the 
merry twinkle shining among the crow’s-feet round his eyes, the bright 
gold-colored Brutus wig lie wore to hide his tonsure, and the little 
pocket-comb he carried in his vest with which he combed it carefully 
before sitting down to give his lessons. 

He was everywhere a favorite, he was so simple-hearted and so 
kindly. He went to the country dinner-parties and played whist with 
the squires and the rectors. He had not the least notion of converting 
(or, as they would have said, perverting) his Protestant pupils. He 
had no religious fervor. There was nothing spiritual about him, as 
there had been about our beloved M. le Curd, but he was honest, brave, 
straightforward, guileless, and trustworthy. His cheerfulness, his 
patient submission to circumstances, and his exceeding kindliness made 
him a greatly respected and esteemed member of the country society 
that surrounded the Moated Manor-House. Even Protestants, so ready 
in those days to take alarm, laid aside their prejudices in his favor. 
He taught his pupils out of Berquin, and out of a little book that lie 
said suited his purpose exactly, as it contained neither philosophy nor 
religion. It was called “ Les Accidents d’Enfance,” with illustrations. 
Every child in it fell a victim to some imprudence or disobedience, one 
being blown up by fire-crackers, one being burnt to death upon the 
liearth-rug, another drowned from skating over thin ice, another kicked 
by a horse, another having his eyes scratched out by a cat, another being 
mangled by a savage dog I I suppose he read these dismal histories at 
least eighteen times a week with stammering French scholars. 

I submitted my letter and my own story to the counsels of this 
good man with some reluctance, he seemed so little calculated to enter 
into my difficulties or to advise me. But I now think he may have 
been a better counsellor than a more sympathetic person, who might 
have been confused by side-lights. He was simply honest and sen- 
siblc. 

He put his opinion before me in the form of two questions, with 
their answers: Are you married? If married, what is your duty? 
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To the first he answered yes. To the second, lie said, it was more 
hard to give an answer, because I was in a position to perform few or 
no duties to my husband. He had apparently given me up; I did 
not know where to find him; and, as the war going on between 
England and the French Republic absolutely separated us, I must 
simplv wait on God’s providence until my way was made clear to me. 
I had only four ways, that he could think of, of performing wifely 
duty. First, I should call myself a married woman. 

I objected that I did not know Bernard’s name. “ Then,” said the 
abb6, “ you had better call yourself Madame Bernard.” 

Secondly, I should take his money, even if I spent it on the Church 
or for purposes of charity, as to take it would be a sign of wifely sub¬ 
mission and obedience. 

Thirdly, I should remember him daily in my prayers; and 

Fourthly, and above all, I must so conduct myself as never to 
draw down on me the attentions of any other man. 

These things I continued to observe, dear Emily, during the eight 
years I lived under your father’s roof. I was called a governess, and 
I received a small salary. My principal duty was to talk French with 
the children. Money was remitted to me with considerable regularity 
through the London bankers. ' By its arrival I knew that Bernard was 
still living. Your father, Sir Henry, several times made inquiries of 
the people at the bank, and was always answered that it came through 
a banking-house in Hamburg. 

I was safe, and not unhappy. I should have been most happy if I 
could have made up my mind as to what I felt, or ought to feel, for 
Bernard. 

Sometimes the old loathing and disgust came back strongly upon 
me; sometimes I grew angry with myself for my perverseness and hard¬ 
heartedness, and contrasted it with his courage, his goodness, his self- 
renunciation. Sometimes I thought lie had renounced mo too lightly, 
aud, since he had given me up, why should I still from any exaggerated 
view of duty adhere to him ? Sometimes I felt an exile’s longing for 
France,—a homesickness that made me think that I would marry 
Bernard four times over if he would take me home 1 

Meantime, though I knew not how to feel, I did know what to do, 
according to the rules laid down for me by the simple-hearted abb6. 

I called myself Madame Bernard, though many a time it was pain 
and grief to me to bear a name without the particle,—I who had been 
so proud of being a demoiselle de BSthune. 

I took Bernard’s money, though nothing could have induced me, I 
thought, to spend a shilling of it on myself. There were plenty of 
French prisoners to be helped in England, and I knew that in sending 
succor to such men I should be carrying out the wishes of Bernard. 
Through the abb6 I was able to do this. He thoroughly approved this 
disposition of the money, and took great pleasure in spending it for me. 
We congratulated ourselves that no application made to us on behalf 
of prisoners ever failed to meet with its response. 

Meantime, I prayed for Bernard’s life and for his honor,—I doubt 
if my prayers inoluded any petition for his happiness,—aud I can truly 
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say that I laid aside ray pretensions as a member of one of the most 
illustrious houses in France, and never allowed myself to be drawn into 
any gayeties or relaxations that might offer me the smallest temptation 
to coquetry. 


CHAPTER XI. 

SHAKESPEARE!. 

Kind as Sir Henry and Lady Watson were to me (and so was every 
one else at the Moated Manor-House), I could not help feeling myself 
isolated and what we call in France diclassie. My social position was 
wholly changed; my nationality was impaired, for although I was an 
imigrie my heart was French, and, to say the truth, my sentiments and 
sympathies were not those of the emigration. I found country life in 
England more dull than even life in my Lille convent. As Madame 
Bernard, I shared unwillingly in any recreations. I was always de¬ 
bating ray own position in my thoughts: my heart was “ like a troubled 
sea, that cannot rest.” One day repeated another, and always, in a 
tangled round of argument, I was questioning with myself in what 
light I ought to view my involuntary marriage. 

I took pains to learn English, ana very soon could speak it fluently. 
Then I endeavored to acquire some knowledge of its literature. With¬ 
out any one to guide me as I looked over the long rows of solid, gloomy 
books in the Moated Manor library, it may easily be supposed that my 
attempts at cultivation did me little good. I felt bewildered by my 
ignorance; I had 119 point of previous knowledge to start from; the 
multitude of volumes on the shelves took off the edge of my appetite 
for books. I have no doubt the Moated Manor library contains 
treasures, but to me its brown volumes were pearls offered to swine. 
At last I decided thnt I could not go amiss if I read Shakespeare, and, 
taking down a volume at random, I carried it to my own room. 

Soon afterwards a visitor came to the Moated Manor-House. He 
was a man of literary note, and associated with the great minds of the 
period. He was also a man of very liberal opinions, whose sympathies 
had been all with France in the early stages of her revolution, and his 
eyes sparkled as he talked of the prodigious feats of arms performed in 
Germany and Italy by our brave soldiers. My heart opened to him at 
once. He spoke French well. He had been in Paris at the time of 
the opening of the States-General. He liked to speak French, and 
said it was a language in which thought found quicker expression than 
in any other. Probably it was because I afforded him an opportunity 
of speaking French that he took notice of me. 

One evening, when I and my pupils were in the drawing-room, he 
asked me whnt progress I was making in English, and what English 
books I was studying. I said under my breath thnt I was trying to 
read Shakespeare, 

He was evidently amused,—which disconcerted me. 

“ Shakespeare 1 ” cried Sir Henry. “ Why, half of Shakespeare’s 
words are strange to me l I doubt, Madame Bernard, if you find 
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Shakespeare interesting. Fancy reading Shakespeare by the help of a 
dictionary I Ha! ha ! ha 1 ” 

“ And what play of Shakespeare’s have you selected for your cotip 
d’essai t” asked our literary visitor, who I discovered afterwards had 
written much upon Shakespeare’s characters. 

I felt ready to cry with shame and confusion, but politeness required 
that I should answer him: so I replied,— 

“‘All’s Well that Ends Well.’” 

“ Well, and how do you get on with it? How do you like it?” 

“I do not like it at all,” I said. “I can make very little out 
of it. I have looked it through and made out enough to know the 
story’s end, and- I don’t think I like it in any way.” 

“That’s right, my dear. It is a horrid story, and not fit for young 
females of the present day,” said Sir Henry. “ That woman’s indeli¬ 
cate plan for making the young nobleman acknowledge her as his wife 
always seems to me disgusting ; and as to its all ending well, I very 
much doubt it. I should like to know the sequel of that marriage.” 

“ Well, that’s frank criticism, Sir Henry, at any rate,” said the author. 
“ I don’t think Shakespeare has been so hauled over the coals since he 
got out of the hands of old Iiymer. Now, with me,” he continued, 
brightening ns he launched himself upon a favorite topio, “Helena 
stands next to Portia, Imogen, and Perdita in Shakespeare’s gallery.” 

“Oh, how can you say so?” cried Lady Watson. “I cannot 
reconcile myself to her indelicacy in the latter part of the story; and 
as to the Count de Rousillon, Dr. Johnson says of him that he married 
his wife like a coward and left her like a scoundrel 1” 

As Lady Watson said this, there came up to my memory my own 
unhappy words “ coward and canaille.” The conduct of Bertram the 
nobleman they called that of a coward and a scoundrel. Bernard’s, on 
the contrary- Alas 1 how I had wronged him 1 

“ I do not think,” said the critic, bending forward in his chair in 
his eagerness of argument, “thnt anyone has yet advanced the real 
moral, as I see it, of ‘All’s Well that Ends Well;’ and in my opinion 
the world might be made happier if married couples laid that moral to 
heart. I should divide the play into two parts,—Helena’s great mistake 
before her marriage, and afterwards her inflexible resolve to find its 
remedy. I grant you, Lady Watson, the indelicacy of the chief in¬ 
cident in the dSnouement; but that indelicacy is as it were external and 
does not affect Helena’s pure and modest soul. Besides, we must allow 
something for manners which exceeded ours in frankness. But I 
think Shakespeare meant to teach a lesson which, if his biographers 
know anything about the circumstances of his life (which I doubt), 
came home to himself,—viz., that those who have made a mistake in 
marriage have no right to go behind the fact of their marringe vows, 
but must accept the relation it has formed as if it were a natural tie that 
unites them to each other, and make the best of an unlucky choice. 
A woman is justified, I think, in Shakespeare’s eyes, in doing anything 
short of what is morally wrong to win back her own husband to herself. 
Neither husband nor wife at the altar is called upon to swear, ‘ I do 
love M. or N.,’ but, ‘ I will.’ No doubt thousands of women like Helena, 
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realizing their mistakes in marriage, would give all they possess to 
unsay the vows made by them at the altar, and to let the man go free 
whom they pity, as Helena pitied Bertram; but, as that is impossible, 
wisdom and duty lie in turning the mistaken union into a happy mar¬ 
riage. Fortunately, few women need be put to such straits, in their 
effort to set things right again, as poor Helena. This is my view of 
the story 5 and if we read it in this light—admitting with Helena 
that up to the moment of her marriage she made a great mistake, and 
afterwards that it was her highest duty, disregarding that mistake, to 
make the marriage turn out as little of a mistake as possible—we shall 
see that All was Well, that the story ended as it ought, and that Sir 
Harry has no need to dread the sequel. It was a marriage founded 
on a most unhappy error; the error could never be corrected, but its 
consequences were averted by the courage, purity, and self-devotion of 
Helena. Why, half our marriages are nothing but mistakes 1 Love- 
matches, even, may be founded upon vain imaginations; and in your 
country, Madame Bernard, young ladies of high birth, and girls—for 
aught I know—among the bourgeoisie and the peasantry, have simply 
to accept the husband provided for them. They marry, and if the 
selection proves a mistake the noble-hearted woman will leave no stone 
unturned till, she has built up a happy married life, so far as the 
character of her husband makes it possible. ‘Every wise woman/ 
says King Solomon, ‘ buildeth her house; but the foolish plucketh it 
down with her hands.’ I sometimes feel like having these words 
engraved upon a locket and making the locket a wedding-present to 
a heedless bride.” 

Sir Henry and Lady Watson laughed. They had no need to take a 
warning from the little sermon. Their marriage had been no mistake in 
any way. But I carried away the sermon in my heart. It made the 
more impression upon me because it was not meant for me, and I 
pondered with deep emotion the critic’s words as day by day I labori¬ 
ously picked my way through “All’s Well that Ends Well,” learning 
not only what the critic had pointed out, but also other lessons, from 
the story of Bertram, whom I could not, like Dr. Johnson, quite think 
a coward and a scoundrel, since to do so would have been to throw the 
accusation back upon myself, for I saw in Bertram one who, like me, 
had allowed his pride of birth to dull his perception of higher things. 
Bertram had probably never lost sight of his owu importance, re¬ 
stricted as he had been to the society of his near relations and retainers. 
Shakespeare sent him out into the world, where ho discovered that 
noblo actions outweigh noble blood. I had been driven into exile, 
stripped of the name and the advantages on which I plumed myself, 
and ought I not to take to heart the same lesson? . Bertram was 
prepared by his experiences to respond to Helena’s self-devotion : was 
Providence trying the same experiment upon me ? 

My sheltered life at the Moated Manor-House, unbroken by events, 
leaves me little to tell. One by one, dear Emily, your sisters and your¬ 
self married and took flight from the dear nest, going, as I sometimes 
thought I gladly would have done, into the bustle and excitement of 
the great world. The babies grew into little children and learned 
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French. More and more I settled down to be the governess, more and 
more heart-sick I grew for France, and more and more my spirit rejoiced 
as I heard talk even in England of her glories and her victories. 

The Reign of Terror had been succeeded by the Reign of Tinsel, 
when under the Directory men walked in a vain show and everything 
glittered as it were with falseness. But the master had appeared. The 
Revolution was saddled and bridled. With all my soul I admired and 
adored young General Buonaparte. That the English caricatured him 
and calumniated him made him dearer still. A foreign land is a very 
hot-bed for the growth of patriotism. I was always defiantly defending 
him in my heart from attacks made upon him in my presence,—attacks 
not softened by consideration for my feelings, because I was supposed to 
be imbued with all the hostile feelings of an Gmigr6e. It did not become 
me in my position to contradict the guests of Sir Henry Watson in 
words, but 1 answered them triumphantly to myself in the quiet of the 
school-room or of my own chamber. 

One day the Abro Couffou, after a lesson given to Fred, Harry, and 
Mary (the abb6 continued his lessons to the rising generation of the 
Moated Manor-House, though I was as competent to teach them the 
French grammar as he,—because Sir Henry in his kindness would not 
hear of cutting off any part of the little income the old man had always 
derived from lessons in his family),—the Abb6 Couffon, I say, lingered 
to speak with me, and told me that some French prisoners, convalescents 
from the hospital at the hulks at Plymouth, had been sent to a small 
inland town five miles from the Moated Manor-House upon parole. 

“ There are six of them,” he said,—“ not gentlemen, but sub-officers, 
old moustaches, who would have risen no doubt from the ranks had they 
had the necessary education. All, madame, I answer to you that they 
have seen service, and under General Buonaparte I About him they are 
enraged enthusiasts 1 Oh, mon Dieu, quel homme I ” 

I had ten pounds in my desk, which I gave at once to the abb6. He 
said the men were paroled to walk no farther from the town than the 
third milestone; but he offered, if Sir Henry and Lady Watson gave per¬ 
mission, to escort me and my three pupils the next day to the limit of their 
walk and make us acquainted with the prisoners. They had brought 
with them, he said, many little articles which they were seeking to sell 
for their less fortunate fellow-prisoners, who indeed had exhausted the 
market for ingenious trifles in the towns on the southern coast. They 
had fans made out of shingle, rings, tootlipick-cases, and many such¬ 
like trifles, carved out of buttons or bone, but the gems in their col¬ 
lection were three little spinning-wheels, each with a female figure 
spinning her thread. By some simple mechanism the wheel could be 
set going so that for a few minutes it would work apparently well. 

Sir Henry consented to our expedition, and Lady Watson gave the 
children money to buy one of these delicate ingenious toys: so the next 
day we all walked to the third milestone, where we met the poor fel¬ 
lows, who were delighted to talk French, especially with the little chil¬ 
dren ; and there my soul was stirred within me by their stories of the 
campaign in Italy. It was the year 1800: they had crossed the Alps 
with the First Consul, but had been invalided before the battle of 
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Marengo, had been sent home by sea to Marseilles, and bad been captured 
by an English cruiser in the Mediterranean. 

The children, who spoke French as well as I did, were greatly inter¬ 
ested, and before long it became a custom with us at least twice a week 
to walk to the third milestone and talk to my countrymen. 

The chief man among them was a sergeant-major, very proud of bis 
four gold chevrons. He was called Jean Pierre. I soon found out that 
be was a native of French Flanders, and amazed and delighted him 
by addressing him in his own peasant patois. 

“ Comment l Madame comes from won pays /” he cried. “ But it 
is inconceivable!” and he showed no delicacy in asking my maiden 
name. 

Ah ! the old pride of ancestry came back to me at once as I told him 
that I was born a demoiselle de BGthune. 

“ And I,” he said, “ was born on the estates of Madame’s kinsman 
the Marquis de Naugis. M. Albfiric, who alone of the family is left, 
is a brave officer. He fought for France simply as Captain Naugis 
in our grand ’96 campaign.” 

“My cousin Alb6ric? Is he not dead? Do you mean the young 
marquis?” I cried. 

Like a flash as I said this came a sudden mistrust of Bernard. 

“ No, no,” said Jean Pierre. “ But once he was left for dead, during 
our retreat through the Black Forest after the battle of Biberacli, 
where we beat the Austrians. Ah ! that was a battle 1 And my colo¬ 
nel did wonders in that day ,—my colonel,—now General de Burgraff. 
Ah 1 he is a man I Madame, I will tell you a thousand stories about 
him 1” 

“Yes, but I had rather hear of my cousin Alb6ric,—M. de 
Naugis.” 

“Ah 1 Well, he is a brave Frenchman too. M. Alb6ric belonged 
to the old army,—the army of Dumouriez,—and when Dumouriez de¬ 
serted he was away in Picardy with an escort of his troop, watching the 
English, who were threatening to land. Hearing the news, he wanted 
to make for the Vosges and there join the army. That was in ’ 93 , 
just when the war with England had broken out. Well, as he marched 
he heard how the men at Arras had cut off the head of the good sailor 
and patriot the Count de BGtlnine, and he imagined to himself that 
he could by a sudden coup de main enter Arras with his detachment, 
because he knew the cross-roads and the country, and carry off a few of 
bis relations who were shut up there in prison, and perhaps snap up that 
tiger in a man’s skin, the Representative Le Bon. It was ns if he bad 
put bis head into a wolf’s mouth j but those messieurs of the Old Regime 
were so accustomed to having everything their own way that they always 
flattered themselves everything would yield to them. . He never thought 
of being attacked by peasantry,—not far, too, from his own home. 
They set on him at a ford over a little stream near Lens, a place where 
a big battle was fought in the days of Malbrook, about four leagues 
from Arras. His detachment was cut to pieces, but he escaped, you 
see, for be was near bis own estates, and knew of a hiding-place and a 
good woman. All I but I was going to tell you what happened after- 
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wards in General Moreau’s celebrated retreat in 1796, at that time when, 
had Jourdain obeyed orders, we could have won all Germany. Our regi¬ 
ment was stationed in a wood, and was to guard the passage of the army 
through the Valley of Hell,—well named, as many of our poor fellows 
found it. Our colonel (General de Burgraff he is to-day, now serving 
with the First Consul in Italy),—ah, madame, he is a brave man—was 
in command. Balls came flying through the trees, and broken branches 
came down crashing on our heads, but our orders were to stay there 
in silence. Then at last an order came to charge and take their field- 
guns, for a regiment of voltigeurs—those of Saint-Cyr—had come up to 
support us. Banning, we came to the edge of the wood, and there in¬ 
deed was danger. "There the voltigeurs joined us, and I saw Captain do 
Naugis full. I wouli) have stopped and dragged him to the rear, for he 
was, as I told you, de man pays, and so long as the voltigeurs of Saint- 
Cyr were in sight I kept my eye upon him. But we were in full run. 
I could not fall out of the ranks, and a moment after I was wounded,— 
our colonel, too. But our men charged the battery that we were ordered 
to take, and captured the guns and a stand of Austrian colors. My 
colonel sat his home till all was over, and then they had to carry him 
to the rear. Well, our men pushed on, keeping close to the army in 
retreat. At such a time there is little chance for the wounded. Yet 
our repulse of the enemy allowed us twenty-four hours’ respite; and 
at the end of that time such of us as could stand were ordered to 
move on with the field-hospital. My colonel came to me: he had a 
broken arm, I had a ball in my leg. ‘ Jean Pierre,’ he said, ‘ I hear that 
Captain de Naugis, of the voltigeurs, is among the missing.’—‘ Yes, 
my colonel,’ I said. 1 1 saw him fall just as we charged out of the wood. 
Have they not brought him in, or his body ?’—‘ No,’ said the colonel: 
* there has been little time to search the ground thoroughly, and I cannot 
leave this place without looking for him. Our people are making ready 
to remove our wounded. I came to see if you could give me any help. 
He has never been a friend to me, and I have had some hard thoughts 
of him,—poor fellow 1’ I suppose they had had some quarrel in gar¬ 
rison. I said I thought my leg was not so bad but that I could go with 
him. So back we went on foot to the edge of the wood. Madame, 
each step I took was as if you had run the blade of a red-hot knife 
into me. Our searching-parties had been over the ground, and had 
picked up the wounded and dug a trench for the dead bodies. I led 
my colonel into the bushes near where I had seen the captain fall, and 
there, sure enough, lay M. de Naugis hidden in the brushwood, his 
white face bloody and so ghastly that we never doubted he was dead. 
I had brought with me a blanket, as the colonel told me. We went'up 
to him. The colonel stooped over him. He just moved his eyelids. 
Then the colonel said to me, ‘ Jean Pierre, he is alive. I think we may 
save him.’ We gave him drink. He said afterwards that his throat was 
so dry that he could not cry out when the searching-parties came near 
him. My colonel and I got him on the blanket. I lifted him in my 
arms, and the colonel with his one arm steadied me. Then we cut 
down a small sapling with our swords. The colonel took off the silk 
scarf that held his sword, and the captain’s scarf, and we tied him in 
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the blanket, then tied one scarf loosely under his arms and the other 
above his knees. Then we slipped the sapling through the scarfs, and 
then wo tried to lift him.* And we did. We got one end of the pole 
into the crotch of a tree, and we hoisted the other end on to the colo¬ 
nel’s shoulder. I got mine under the other. The colonel gave the 
word, and we began our march. It was good luck, though, that we 
met a pair of stragglers before we reached the ambulance; for the colo¬ 
nel’s arm was all unset, and he was so white I thought he would have 
fainted. My leg, too, kept me in hospital twice as long as if I had not 
gone out on that search for M. de Naugis; but, apart from my having 
been born on his estates, I would have hopped through the wide world 
upon a bandaged leg to serve the colonel. The First Consul knows 
what a man he is: he will make him a Marshal of France some day, 
if the war lasts. Must you go, madame? M. de Naugis never can be 
grateful enough to M. de Burg raff. He had had a ball in the chest, but 
he got well of it before the colonel used his arm again. Happily, it 
was not his sword-arm. They have made him a general. Let me tell 
you how he-” 

u No more to-day, sergeant-major. Another day you shall tell me 
all about your colonel,—or, as you now call him, the General de Bur- 
graff. Burgraff must be an Alsatian or a German name.” 

“ Yes: he has estates on the borders of the Bliine in Germany. I 


will tell you how that happened- 
“ Not to-day, sergeant.” 


“ Well, then, madame, au revolr. Next time I will tell you.” 

And so he did. Time after time we went to the third milestone, 
and always there were stories about General de Burgraff. My little 
pupils hung upon Jean Pierre’s words as much as I did. They played 
being Colonel de Burgraff,—Colonel de Burgraff charging the enemy, 
Colonel de Burgraff visiting the wounded, Colonel de Burgraff ex¬ 
changing sword-thrusts with a Mameluke, Colonel de Burgraff this, 
Colonel de Burgraff that. Little Mary, indeed, got severely hurt by 
being tied up in a green baize table-cover belonging to the nursery and 
being slung upon a pole between her brothers, when of course she 
slipped upon the floor and hurt herself, and I had to forbid any further 
dramatic performances that had General de Burgraff for their hero. 
Nevertheless I believe I thought oftener of General de Burgraff than I 
did of Captain de Naugis,—I suppose because Jean Pierre could tell 
me little more about my cousin, for he had on his recovery rejoined 
his regiment, which, while he was still in hospital, had been embarked 
for Egypt. There he and his colonel had served during the campaign 
which General Buonaparte had hoped would be the prelude to his 
mounting the throne of Constantine, and they were part of the little 
company that returned with him to France when, having lost the 
chance of being Constantine, he resolved to be Charlemagne. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO MY FAMIDY. 

It was not alone about General de Burgraff that Jean Pierre used 
to discourse with me and the children. He was never tired of telling 
anecdotes of General Buonaparte. After his campaign in Germany 
under Moreau, he had, as I said, followed Buonaparte to Egypt; and 
he had made one of the little band which in the moment of most peril 
in that hero’s life had followed Csesar and his fortunes. 

So far as Jean Pierre had any political views, they favored good 
order and a settled government, and he saw in Buonaparte the Saint 
Michael who had annihilated the monster Anarchy. On the 18th Bru- 
maire he had carried his musket without misgivings into the Orangerie 
at Saint-Cloud, whence Buonaparte expelled the Five Hundred. He 
had seen his idol made First Consul. He had followed him the second 
time to Italy; and it almost broke his heart to think that he had not 
been present at Marengo. 

At the close of 1800, which was the date of those conversations by 
the third milestone, England was beginning to grow weary of the war. 
The public voice demanded, Oui bono f And a large part of the publio 
had been dazzled by the exploits of the new Alexander. The publio 
prints kept up their insolence, but Englishmen in secret began to speak 
of Buonaparte with respect, while thinking men predicted that he would 
give France a recognizable government. As he said on one occasion, 
he found France grains of sand, and his mission had been to give the 
grains consistency. 

Acts of generosity to victims of the Revolution encouraged those 
who were not irreconcilably attached to the white flag to seek “ erasures” 
(that is, erasure from the lists of (migrta) and the restoration of any 
property that had not passed by purchase into the hands of strangers. 

As news of each succeeding act of justice or humanity reached the 
imigria in England, a strong desire to return to France arose among 
one section of them. 

There began, too, to be talk of peace-negotiations. These were 
not brought to a conclusion before Jean Pierre and his comrades left 
us. One day we heard that they were to be exchanged, and- they were 
marched off without the possibility of tender leave-takings at the third 
milestone, to the great grief of the children, who were, however, consoled, 
though I was much affected, by finding that two of the poor fellows 
had sat up all night to complete a very ingenious arrangement which 
they were constructing for their little friends in a neighboring brook, 
whereby two puppets labored at a water-wheel. 

In the summer of 1801 was signed the Peace of Amiens. English 
and Smigria at once flocked over into France. The former, enthusiastic 
about the First Consul, were eager to get admitted to Saint-Cloud j 
while the French were importunate for interviews with Madame Buona¬ 
parte, who was understood to be the channel of communication between 
petitioners and the First Consul. 

One morning Lady Watson said to me that a cousin of hers who 
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had married Lord Whitworth’s secretary was going to Paris with the 
English Embassy, and had offered to take me with Tier if I would like 
to embrace the opportunity of being restored to my family and of 
making some endeavors to recover a portion of my property. I had 
no family to return to. I was the last of my own branch of the De 
B6thunes. Still, I thought that the good Duke who was head of our 
house might at least advise me: besides, the thought of seeing France 
again almost overpowered me with happiness. I therefore accepted 
the proposal of the secretary’s wife eagerly. “The secretary makes 
one condition,” said Lady Watson, before completing the arrangements: 
“ he wishes you to go back with them as Mademoiselle de Bfithune. 
Madame Bernard did very well for a nom de convenance in your exile, 
but it may give.rise to unpleasant questions and unnecessary explana¬ 
tions in France. Besides, they say that the First Consul looks with 
favor on the beard's of the great names of France, and he can hardly 
be insensible to that of a descendant of Sully. It is as Mademoiselle 
de Bdthune only that you may hope to recover some of your property.” 

I thought this reasoning just. At any rate, I was left no choice 
by the secretary, and the nbb£>, whom Lady Watson consulted on the 
subject, was of her opinion. The Concordat was not established in 
France till some weeks after, so that he did not think of going home: 
in fact, he has never gone back, preferring to remain among the friends 
whom he has made in England. 

I need not tell you of my rapture when my feet again stood upon 
French soil. I had no supreme reverence for the white flag of the 
Bourbons, and I was delighted at the sight of the tricolor which had 
won for the French nation such glorious victories. I did not think I 
had retained such a capacity for enjoyment, or that such rapturous 
emotions were left in me ns those I felt when I breathed the air of the 
land of my nativity and listened on the quai of Calais to the gabble 
and confusion of French tongues. 

Paris, which I had never seen, was then in all its glory. The gay 
world of fashion and frivolity and expense was rejoicing to be free to 
run its course without obstruction. We were handsomely lodged and 
cordially welcomed, and, very shortly after we were established, my 
protectors desired me to write a note to my relative the Duke de 
Charost-B6thune. 

Monsieur le Duo Armand Joseph de BCthune had been born in 
1728, so that he was an old man in 1801. He had been a splendid 
soldier, a governor of provinces, where he had won all hearts, an able 
administrator, and a subject who combined consideration for the rights 
of man with loyalty to his sovereign. But above all things he was a 
Frenchman, nnd as such devoted to the destruction of abuses, in the 
hope that reforms effected in advance might avert great disasters. 

On his own lands he had abolished serfage and all its exactions 
twenty years before the meeting of the States-General. In that body 
he had voted for the equality of taxation. He made a free gift of one 
hundred thousand francs to relieve the burdens of the state. But, much 
about the same time as Le Bon imprisoned my beloved uncle, he was 
arrested under the Terror and sent to the prison of La Force. He was 
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as brave in imprisonment as he had been as a soldier. His words were 
words of wisdom, his bearing dignified and simple. Happily, he was 
set free on the 9th Thermidor by the fall of Robespierre. Thencefor¬ 
ward he lived in Paris, haviug nothing to do with political changes. He 
left the government to settle itself, and devoted himself to the material 
prosperity of France, particularly to its agriculture. He was living 
thus up to the 18th Brumaire, when Buonaparte came into power, and 
he gave in his adhesion to the new government os the best chance open 
to France for the restoration of order and material prosperity. 

He came at once to see me. He was not handsome, lie was not 
even a distinguished-looking man, but there was something about him 
which may be best described by our French word digne, which loses its 
meaning when translated into English as “ worthiness,” or “ worthy.” 

He was very gentle, very fatherly, very kind, to me, I told him 
briefly about my marriage,—how, under the impression that I was 
obeying the directions of my Jkmc6 the young Marquis de Naugis, I had 
submitted to go through a marriage ceremony upon the scaffold itself 
with a young Jacobin, a friend of the Representative Le Bon, the young 
man M. le Comte had selected when a boy as Claude’s companion. 

It will be seen that I did not tell M. de BCthune quite the whole 
truth; but if I were really married to Bernard I could not bear the 
thought of unnecessarily associating myself with his father’s calling. 
And I think I was right. Bernard dated from himself. That part of 
the story I think M. le Duo has never known, and I am glad to leave 
it in obscurity. I said that after our marriage the young man had be¬ 
haved to me with generosity and kindness, had facilitated my escape to 
England, and had sent me money there. I believed I was in conscience 
bound to him if he appeared to claim me. 

The old nobleman looked very grave, and repeatedly stroked his 
chin while I was speaking. He, however, expressed no opinion about 
my marriage. He simply absorbed the facts as I related them. 

When he rose to go away he invited me to a gathering at his house 
which took place every Thursday evening of 6ome old friends of the 
family and all the De B6thlines and their connections,—as many of them, 
at least, as could be found in Paris in those unsettled days. He said 
that he would request a certain duchess, who was distantly my cousin, 
to call on me and offer to be my chaperon in French society. 

At the appointed hour she came, a young and pretty woman,— 
haughty, I should think, to those whose claims to rank could not be 
cordially admitted, but to me,.as a demoiselle de B 6 thune, her manners 
were engaging. I am not sure how she would have treated me as 
Madame Bernard. 

When we entered the Duke’s salon I was abashed by a sense that I 
was less well dressed than those around me. To be sure, there was 
great variety of dress, that of some women being inexpensive, while 
others made a great display. Young women who could afford it were 
attired in the antique stylo then affected by Madame Buonaparte; the 
elder ladies wore beautiful old lace, and dresses of rich material, which 
were cut, however, according to the patterns of the past. Frenchwomen 
individualize their style of dress. Dress is a form of art with them. A 
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rigid conformity to fashion in a ball-room or on a street looks to me as 
parvenu and unmeaning as a salon fresh from the hand of an upholsterer, 
which has no claim of individuality in its tables and chairs. 

My chaperon was at once surrounded by gentlemen. Some were 
elderly and in old-time suits, some wore official coats, and the young 
men were many of them in brilliant uniforms. I sat, almost silent, 
on a red velvet bench at my chaperon’s side. 

Never in England, where I sometimes had accompanied Lady 
Watson to county balls, had I felt myself so isolated and out of place 
as in this cousinly assembly. I knew no one. I had been so little 
accustomed for eight yearn to French voices in a crowd that I found it 
hard to catch the meaning of the conversation round me. 

By and by a lady of middle age, with much more the appearance of 
a tradesman’s wife than that of an aristocrat, came and sat down beside 
me. After a little preliminary conversation she began to question me 
about my English exile. Then she said abruptly, to my great astonish¬ 
ment,— 

“ Mademoiselle de Bfitliune, we think it best, as you have been so 
long parted from your family, that I should inform you as to its present 
situation. We are all poor, too poor to undertake the charge of a new 
relation-” 

“ Madame,” I cried, my cheeks flushing, “ I ask nothing from my 
family. I am provided for; I have friends.” 

“ I am glad that you can tell me so,” she said; “ but I should like, 
if you will give me leave, to say further that as there is not much 
wealth in the family, and as the estates of some of us are still unsold, 
it is desirable to make some rapprochement with the present rulers of 
our destiny, and it will be to the advantage of all of us if M. Albtsrio 
de Naugis, whom I see just coming into the room-” 

I turned eagerly to look at my cousin Albfiric, the man most inter¬ 
esting to me in all the world. 

I found him—he was then about thirty-two—a remarkably hand¬ 
some man, dressed in a brilliant cavalry uniform, with the graceful 
manners that had so much impressed me when he was a sub-lieutenant 
in the army of the king. The good lady who was speaking to me 
followed my eyes, and said, hastily,— 

“ It is greatly to be desired that nothing should hinder a projected 
marriage on the part of M. de Naugis with an heiress of great wealth 
who is the daughter of an oflicial gentleman high in the confidence of 
General Buonaparte. She will exchange her wealth and her father’s 
influence for M. de Naugis’s title and advantages of family. It is 
hard on us,” continued she, with a shrug, “ but even in the time of 
Le Grand Monarque the representatives of great houses were forced de 
mettre dufunder sur leurs terres, as a great lady expressed it,—to manure 
their worn-out lands,—and M, Albtiric is not in a position to feel him¬ 
self exempt from the necessity. It will be greatly to be deplored, 
mademoiselle,” she continued, finding that I said nothing, “ if you 
should use your influence with M. le Duo, who has old-fashioned ideas 
about family compacts ,—controls de famille ,—to put forward claims 
which might interfere with the views and wishes of the family.” 
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“ Madame, I assure you-” I began. 

“ I know that it is not selon lea convenances to address observations 
directly to a young lady on her marriage, but I do not know, mademoi¬ 
selle, whom to consider your protector. M. le Duo has notions some¬ 
what romantio. He might fail to consider how greatly the proposed 
marriage of M. de Naugis would promote the restitution of estates to 
the poorer members of his family/’ 

“ Madame,” I said, drawing myself up, “ if M. de Naugis should 
address me on the subject I hope I may be able to make him a suitable 
reply.” 

“ It is difficult to make M. de Naugis entertain the idea of marriage 
at all,” said my cousin. “ He is thought to be seriously Spins of the 
wife of the monsieur you may see in a red coat yonder. But he must 
be brought to se ranger , and to accept the match desired for him by his 
family. He is not a man who will make his way in the world without 
powerful influence. He lias numerous enemies aud some devoted 
friends; but, as the first outnumber the latter and are augmented every 
day by his unhappy habit of slinging stones at the reputations of other 
officers, which brings him into unfriendly relations aud involves him 
in many duels, he is hardly likely to force his own way upward either 
to wealtli or to distinction in the army.” 

At this moment the Duke approached us, bringing up to me my 
cousin. I could see that he came reluctantly. I was conscious of his 
brilliancy in contrast with my own appearance. He bowed with the 
stiff 1 courtesy I had admired in my convent. 

“ Monsieur mon cousin,” I said, taking my courage in both hands, 
my spirit having been roused by the talk of the old lady, “ we have 
not met for so many yearn that I think we had better date our acquaint¬ 
ance from the moment of M. le Due’s kind introduction. Yet let me 
close the old chapter by heart-felt thanks for the kind intentions you 
once showed of risking your life to succor me at Arras. It was from 
yourself, was it not, that I received a note in prison ?” 

“Yes, mademoiselle. I was hidden in a country-house of my 
family, where were Madame Z<5nobie-” 

“ Oh I what became of Madame Zfinobie ?” I cried. 

“ Well, she was raccouroie, cut shorter by a head, as Le Bon used 
to call it, for hiding me. She and your maid Marcelline told me of 
your danger, and Marcelline, through one of the turnkeys, undertook to 
convey a few lines from me to you. My expedition failed, however, at 
a ford, at daybreak, about four leagues from Arras.” 

“ Aud I,” I said, “ escaped my fate and went to England, I long 
thought that you had perished on that morning. I was horrified by a 
belief that I had seen your headless body on the roadside aud your 
head on a pike in the distance.” 

Albfiric laughed and shook his very pretty blond hair. 

“I got off,” he said, “when the peasants proved too many for us. 
I knew the by-roads and the goat-paths. I made ray way to a ruin in 
the forest, and communicated witli Marcclline. I heard vaguely that 
Le Bon, struck by your charms-” 

“And I believed vou dead.” I interrupted him. “ until not very loner 
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since I met with a French prisoner in England who told me he had 
helped General de Burgraff to rescue you in 1796, during the famous 
retreat of Moreau.” 

The face of Alb6ric cleared. He began to enlarge upon the hours 
of suffering he had spent when forgotten on the battle-field. 

“ It was a very gallant act on the part of General de Burgraff,” I 
said, seeing that he thought more of what he had himself endured than 
of the self-devotion of my hero. 

“ Ah, it was Iris-bien, —very well done,” he replied. “ That man 
rose from the ranks,—went up rapidly, being affiliated with the Jacobins. 
We poor fellows afflicted witn the particle-” 

“ But,” said I, “ De Burgraff has the particle.” 

“ Oh, no,” he said, “ only from some estates over the Rhine, or 
something of the kind. He is a man of the people,—a child of the 
Revolution ; good manners, good instruction, a brave soldier,—I do not 
deny his merits. Hoche took a fancy to him and rapidly promoted 
him. Some men have luck ; and when one is imbued with the ideas 
of the period it does one’s luck no harm to be un peu, jacobin .” 

“ The General de Burgraff, from what has been told me, is, I should 
think,” I said,“ altogether a soldier, honorable and tender-hearted when 
not engaged in battle.” 

“ All that,—yea, tluit I grant you, cousin,” said Albfiric. “ He is 
a very Puritan in his manners,—too puritan for us of the old nobility, 
who have our own traditions,—and he has always contrived to get the 
good will of his chiefs. That helps a man’s career above all things,— 
especially when he has had the good sense to attach himself to the 
personal fortunes of a First Consul.” 

I was disgusted with Alb6ric. Not one word of gratitude for the 
man who, apparently without any cause for an especial act of generous 
kindness, had risked his life and his arm to save liim. 

“ I have heard,” I said, “ that his solicitude for you was an act of 
peculiar generosity, because, mon cousin, you had not been personal 
friends.” 

“ Very true,” he said : “ we were not friends. We could not be, you 
know. We did not belong to the same corps nor the same arm of the 
service; nor had we the same interests and associations. I do not 
know that I had ever met Colonel de Burgraff, even in camp society.” 

“ I hear,” I said, “ that he will never recover the full use of his 
left arm.” 

“Well,” he replied, “some men can climb the ladder of fortune 
with one arm. I do not doubt that M. de Burgraff can. He is now, 
I think, in garrison at Metz. The First Consul knows how to choose 
his men. M. de Burgraff would be of little use to him in Paris salons.” 

I went to no more of the good old Duke’s family receptions. I 
persuaded myself that I did not like my family, always excepting M. 
le Due himself, and my absenting myself from their society was no 
doubt, ns I had hoped, taken by the old ladies as a sign that I relin¬ 
quished all pretensions to the hand of M. de Naugis. 

My expenses in Paris were paid by the English secretary, to whom 
I was able to render considerable service in return; but it was absolutely 
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necessary that I should be provided with a toilette suitable for my 
presentation to Madame Buonaparte, then living at Saint-Cloud. M. 
Ie Duo, who several times came to see me, promised to get me that 
presentation through one of the court ladies (I say court advisedly, for 
already the household of the / First Consul was becoming a court), and 
everybody talked with enthusiasm of Madame Buonaparte’s beauty, 
grace, ana sympathy with misfortune. I thought it possible that by 
her intercession the First Consul might restore me some part of my 
poor uncle’s possessions, confiscated to the state, or, what I desired most, 
the home of my childhood, my father’s Chfiteau d’Eau. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THE FIRST CONSUL A CONSPIRATOR. 

The good Duke of Charost-Bfithune took me in his own carriage to 
Saint-Cloud, and put me into the hands of the lady who was to procure 
me an interview with the wife of the First Consul. 

Ah 1 that beautiful palace of Saint-Cloud,—the park and gardens 
all natural beauty, and within adorned by every device of art and 
luxury. We passed through the reception-rooms of the palace. Salle 
after salle was decorated by artists of reputation, and all with subjects 
taken from mythology. 

The household was in slight mourning. The brother-in-law of the 
First Consul (General Le Clerc, the husband of Pauline Buonaparte) 
had died in San Domingo, and the First Consul not only required those 
about him to appear in mourning, but issued orders to that effect to 
the foreign ambassadors. It was the entering wedge of imperialism, 
that, like M. Roland’s shoe-strings, might have warned France of her 
impending destiny. 

I was dressed, therefore, in white and black, having removal all 
colors from my pretty dress, which, cut in the antique style, had been 
made up by the dress-maker employed by Madame Buonaparte with 
many rouleaux of satin and ribbon. 

The lady to whom the Duke presented me seemed very kind: she 
took me at once into Madame Buonaparte’s boudoir. There she re¬ 
mained during our first interview, while I made my petition. 

I said to the beautiful and gracious lady to whom I was presented 
that, young as I was, and witli no one to act for me, it had been im¬ 
possible for me to find out what disposition the Revolution had made 
of my father’s and uncle’s property, but that, so far as I could gather 
from persons who knew Lille, the Cliflteau d’Eau—the home of my 
childhood—stood neglected and uninhabited. 

The Consul’s wife said, with sweet kindness, that we must put this 
matter into the hands of men who had access to the records of the 
D6partement dll Nord, and that so mucli of the property as remained 
in the hands of the state, she had little doubt, would be restored to me 
by the First Consul. 

She then proceeded to put to me a few questions about my exile in 
England and my feelings on returning again to France. 
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I answered them as best I might; and through my answers she 
must have seen the intense reverence and adoration with which I re¬ 
garded the First Consul. He was to mo at that time something like 
a demi-god. I even tried to soften the expression of my feelings 
with regard to him, for fear I might be supposed capable of ignoble 
flattery. I was dismissed with an intimation that before long I should 
be admitted to another interview. 

It was about two weeks later when the summons came, and this 
time, after being introduced by the lady whose duty it was to make 
presentations, I was left alone with the wife of the First Consul. 

She began at once to tell me that certain forests belonging to the 
estate of P<enin had not been sold, and that they should be restored to 
me; “ but as to your father’s house, the home of your childhood,” she 
said, “ I am afraid there is an obstacle. The house and ponds and 
garden were sold some years since to a gentleman for whom the First 
Consul has a great esteem,—General de Burgraff.” 

“ Oh! if they belong to General de Burgraff, madame,” I said, “ I 
would not wish to advance my interests by injuring his.” 

“ And why not ?” said Madame Buonaparte, taking my hand kindly. 

" Because,” I said, blushing, “ he is un peu non Mroa ,—a little bit 
of a hero in my eyes.” 

“ How so?” she asked ; and, very glad to do for General de Burgraff 
what I hoped might be an act of service, I eagerly told her the story of 
his rescue of my cousin M. de Naugis, of which up to that time she 
had never heard. 

“There maybe a way, the First Consul thinks,” she said, “of 
remedying everything; and that is, if you, mademoiselle, should marry 
M. de Burgraff, who is a bachelor. He is a man of suitable age, good- 
looking, a orave soldier, a man of the most correct manners, and very 
highly esteemed by the First Consul,—who would assure his fortunes.” 

“Ah, madame,” I cried, “if I could I—but I cannot marry 1” 

“ That is exactly what the general himself said when once I pro¬ 
posed marriage to him,” said Madame Buonaparte, laughing, “ But I 
think the scruples he professes, and those you seem to feel, might be 
overcome if you could see each other.” 

“ Not my scruples, madame,” I said. 

“ Why not ?” 

She looked so full of sympathy and kindness that I could not 
refuse to open all my heart to her. I told her my story, not without 
some weeping. 

She comforted me tenderly. “ I am glad,” she said, “ that you have 
told me this, because some mention of a strange marriage was sent to 
me in the report that has been made about you. What is the name of 
the man whom you consider to have a right to claim you ?” 

“ Alas, madame, I only know his first name. In England I called 
myself Madame Bernard. My friends thought it best that I should 
reappear in France as Mademoiselle de B6thune.” 

“They were right,” she said; “and I am sorry I cannot make a 
marriage, mademoiselle, between yourself and M. de Burgraff. The 
First Consul, in pursuance of his policy of reconciling all prejudices 
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and all parties, has been very desirous to see generals whom he esteems 
united to ladies of high station. I assure you, you would have found 
the gentleman he has selected for you charming. He has perfect 
manners, a mind well cultivated, a heart of gold. You see how greatly 
we esteem him; and once he admitted me to his confidence as you have 
done to yours: I think if you had met you could console him. He too 
mourns for his first love.” 

“Ah, madame, will you please to spare me any badinage upon this 
subject? I have confided to you what I keep hidden in my heart from 
almost every other person. The subject is very painful to me. I will 
do my duty to the man I married, but, I entreat you, do not speak of 
him as-” 

“Your first love?” she said, smiling. “Well, reserve that for the 
general.” 

“ Ah, madame, I entreat you-” 

“Not to divert myself about it? And why not? Is it because of 
that Bernard,—or because of poor De Burgraff?” asked Madame 
Buonaparte. 

“ Ah, madame, it is because of myself. I know not what to do, 
nor even what to call myself; my position is so painful, so perplexing, 
so unprotected, I think I shall be forced to go back to my friends in 
England.” 

“And to leave France?” 

“ Not of my own will, madame.” 

“ Sit down, my child. The First Consul and myself, I think, can 
arrange everything.” 

So saying, she passed through a door that I had not seen, which led 
into the next room. But I think she did not find the First Consul 
where she had expected to find him; for in about two minutes I heard 
steps upon the terrace outside. Then I heard his voice for the first 
time,—the voice that gave orders to Europe,—the voice of the master 
of the world: 

“What favor, mm amie, are you coming to ask of your husband in 
such a hurry?” 

“ It is no favor this tinie,” I heard her nnswer; “ for I want you to 
arrest for me one of your favorite generals.” 

In her own greater cares she seemed to have forgotten mine. I 
heard no more. They moved away together. I heard them laugh, 
however, and the laugh pained me. 

Then the door through which Madame Buonaparte had disappeared 
reopened, and she, with the First Consul, entered the room. He was 
not tall, nor was he at that time stout. He wore bis usual green uni¬ 
form of the chasseurs-d-pied. His profile was clean-cut like a Greek face 
on a medallion. The hair was soft and exquisitely fine. The eyes just 
then had a bright sparkle in them, and one of his rare smiles was 
upon his beautiful mouth. 

He spoke to me with great kindness. He made me tell him over 
again the story I had told to Madame Buonaparte, and, strange to say, 
I was not afraid to tell it to him. I felt impelled to speak, as if over¬ 
powered by his will. 
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When I had done he put his hand under my chin and turned my 
face up to him. 

“ Tell me,” he said, “ would you not rather marry one of my gen¬ 
erals, grande dame as you think yourself, Mademoiselle de Bfithune,— 
descendant as you are of Sully (to be descended from him seems to mo 
as great an honor as to be descended from his masters),—would you not 
rather, I say, marry one of my generals than go back to a land 'where 
they daily write artioles in newspapers abusing and calumniating me, in 
spite of the peace I have just made with them ?” 

“Oh, Citizen Consul,” I cried, “to live in France, to marry a 
brave French soldier, one who had won your favor, would seem to me 
a lot beyond my deservings I But it cannot be, since I am married, as 
I told you, to Bernard.” ; 

“ Well, we shall see about that,” he said. “ Wc have so recently 
made terras with Rome that we must not talk about divorce.” This he 
added in a lower tone, looking at his wife, who responded with a smile, 
but looked aside. “ Do not go out of Paris, madame or mademoiselle, 
until you hear from me; and trust my power as well as my good will 
suitably to provide for you. Vouloir, with me, o’est pouvoir. I think 
we may dispose of this eroque-mm't Monsieur Bernard.” 

So saying, he left the room. His wife drew me to herself and 
kissed me. 

“Madame,” I said, “may I trust that the First Consul intends no 
harm to Monsieur Bernard ? He has been most generous to me. I 
have borne his name. I have taken his money. I could not bear to 
repay him with unkindness and ingratitude. Should he ever come 
back, I am quite resolved, if he wishes it, to give myself to him.” 

“ No, no, my child,” she said. “ Trust the First Consul. In this, 
as in everything else, he knows what he is doing. You shall hear 
from us in a few days, and I think you had better tell your friends as 
little as possible of what has passed during your interview with the 
Consul.” So saying, she led me to the door of her apartment, and, 
again pressing my hand, she left me there. 

Next day came men with papers signed by the First Consul, and 
others that I had to sign myself, putting me into possession of my 
uncle’s forests, which, well managed, they assured me, would yield a 
handsome revenue. 

A few days later, while we were sitting at an early English break¬ 
fast, a travelling-carriage, painted green, with the First Consul’s device 
of bees painted inconspicuously upon the panels, with a chasseur on the 
box and a waiting-woman in a white cap inside, drove up to the door. 

The woman came in and presented me a paper. “ By order of the 
First Consul, mademoiselle,” she said. 

It was an order to get into the carriage at once and to travel to 
Lille, to alight at the Chateau d’Eau, and to remain there, without on 
any pretext leaving, for two weeks, the bounds of the property. At 
the end of two weeks the chasseur and the waiting-maid would, bring 
me home. 

There was nothing to bo done but to obey. Already the will of the 
First Consul was all-powerful. He could do greater things with im- 
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punity than order a young girl for a fortnight into semi-imprisonment. 
I only cried, “ How strange I How very strange! It seems like a 
fairy-tale 1” 

The secretary was a good deal perplexed by tin's interference with a 
member of his family. He questioned the woman, who looked very 
respectable and was elderly. She said that she had received orders 
from'Madame Buonaparte herself to wait upon Mademoiselle and to 
pay all her expenses. Post-horses had already been ordered all along 
the route for the carriage. 

A few clothes were hastily put up for me. The wife of the secretary 
seemed anxious and uneasy. But I had full confidence in the First 
Consul and Madame Buonaparte, and was not at all indisposed to take 
part in a mysterious' adventure. 

The secretary put me himself into the carriage, and my waiting- 
woman followed me. She told me that I must call her C16mentine. 
My man-servant was in the dress of a chasseur. Four horses waited 
for us at every post-house. For the first time I was travelling as a 
lady of rank and consideration. People crowded round the carriage 
door and cheered it when they saw the bees upon the panels. 

We were two days and a night upon the journey, stopping only for 
refreshments. But our route lay along the great northern highway of 
fair France. We were going to the dear home of my childhood. I had 
the favor of the foremost man in all the world. All I hoped for was 
that that favor would result in no injury either to De Burgraff or to 
Bernard. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
mon nriiROS—X moi. 

I found Clementine very good company. She had lived for some 
years with various branches of the Beauharnais family, and could tell me 
anecdotes of Madame Buonaparte’s early life, and of her first husband, 
who only by fits and starts was kind to her j of poor Madame Louis, 
of her early love-affair with General Duroo, and of her yielding for her 
mother’s sake to the exigencies of her step-father’s policy; of her heart¬ 
brokenness since she became a Buonaparte, and of M. Louis’s stern, un¬ 
compromising rule as a husband; she told, too, of Engine, always full 
of kindness and good sense—but I must not repeat her stories. They 
interested me very much, and it was positively the first time I had ever 
been thrown with a Frenchwoman who was not a peasant and yet not 
one of the upper classes. One thing I gathered from her conversation, 
—viz., that the First Consul spoke truly when ho said that in his case 
vouloir meant pouvoir, and that nothing human could resist his will. 

It was dusk on the second day of our journey when we drove 
through Lille, the dear old town, with its canals, its factories, its 
crooked streets, its broad esplanade, its frowning citadel. We reached 
the Chftteau d’Eau at length, and rang the bell at the old grille. The 
spear-heads had lost their gilding, the shrubbery looked overgrown and 
neglected. There were few green leaves on the trees and bushes, for it 
was late in October. 
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The jingling of the bell brought out the concierge. To my amaze¬ 
ment, he was Jean Pierre, wearing citizen’s clothes, but with the tenue 
of an old soldier. He was as astonished to see me as I was to see him. 

“ Madame Bernard!” he cried; and this name astonished Clemen¬ 
tine. “ Is it possible that the lady we received orders to prepare for can 
be you? We have orders, madnine, from the First Consul. We have 
had no time to consult M. de Burgraff, who is at Metz in garrison. 
But when the Commander-in-Chief gives orders, of course they are to 
be obeyed.” 

A woman came forward as we stepped within the gate. “ She is my 
wife, mesdames,” said Jean Pierre. “ I married her when I got back to 
France, and they have given me my discharge from the army. She is 
from my village, a niece of that poor Marcelline you may remember. 
Marcelline kept this house in order for M. de Burgraff until she died 
last spring; then M. le G6n6ral said that, if I married, my wife and I 
could live here and keep things about the place in repair for him. He 
has no time to live himself at Lille. The Citizen First Consul keeps 
him always active. He lives in a tent or in quarters in the garrison. 
He has only been once here to see us since lie placed us in charge. 
Things are clean, mesdames, but those devils of sans-culottes broke up 
everything when they paid their demolishing visit to exorcise the old 
sorcerer. They were struck by thunder, they say, when they handled 
some of the little instruments in his workshop, and nobody for a long 
time would buy the house. M. de Burgraff got it one day for a mere 
nothing. It is his littl epicd-H-terre in France, but he has a fine old ch&teau 
that I have seen, and hills covered with vineyards, in Germany.” 

Thus ran on Jean Pierre as we entered the long drawing-room, with 
its four windows, its curtains of the finest Turkey-red embossed with 
a damask pattern, its high carved mantel-piece painted white, its old- 
fashioned white and gilt/awfeiwYs and sofas, all almost as I had known 
them in my babyhood. On the top of a beautiful little rosewood cabi¬ 
net inlaid with ivory was a Japanese jar filled with dried rose-leaves 
and spices. Madame Z6nobie had punished me once when a child for 
putting my little bauds into the pot-pourri and spilling it on the floor. 
I plunged my hand now into the jar, and was borne back to old times 
by the fragrance. Strange, that now the jar that held that perfume 
belonged to General de Burgraff, and not to me 1 

I ran out into the garden, leaving ClCnientine to explain to Jean 
Pierre and his wife that the Chateau d’Eau had been my home. The 
rose-bushes were there, but without leaves or roses. There, too, was 
the bush of southernwood, there the rosemary and the rue that I had 
gathered in my childhood. Jean Pierre had apparently been trying to 
get the fountain into working order, for his tools lay on the bank of the 
smaller pond. The carp in the large carp-pond no longer rose to the 
surface to be fed: the revolutionists had caught and eaten our confiding 
fishes. The espaliers for the fig-trees and the pears were broken down. 
But the bones of the old whale lay where they had long lain, and Jean 
Pierre had been trying to fashion them into a rustic seat. The summer¬ 
houses, now very dilapidated, stood, ns they'had done in my childhood, 
on the top of the high bank which dammed up the larger carp-pond 
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where Claude, I, and Bernard had been allowed to catch fish, if we 
could. 

I went into the summer-house that had been our play-room. It 
was fast falling into decay. Upon the walls were sketches made by 
Claude and Bernard in charcoal. Both had had a taste for drawing. 
Bernard’s foreshortened sketch of a cuirassier riding to battle at full 
speed struck me as on excellent one. I laid my head beside it on the 
wall and made a little prayer that God would guide me aright along 
this difficult pass into which I had been brought, and not suffer me in 
my ignorance to do anything that would wrong or injure Bernard. 

I went early to bed that night. I said I would take my own old 
little room, which had led out of that of Madame ZCnobie, whose 
larger room I now assigned to ClGmontine. 

I went early, as I said, to bed; but I could not sleep. I seemed to 
be encompassed with perplexities. 

Here I was, a young woman of six-and-twenty. The shadows of 
three men had crossed my path, for a girl who has no real lovers is 
sure to dwell with shadows: she must have lovers of some kind. It 
is a woman’s destiny. 

Alas! I had grown weary of my shadows. I wanted a reality. 
One does want something tangible at six-and-twenty. Was I the 
demoiselle de BGthune, or was I Bernard’s wife? Why was I sent 
into the house of this strange General de Burgraff,—that general who 
I had imprudently confessed to Madame Buonaparte was un pen my 
Mros de roman ? If the First Consul willed that I should marry 
General de Burgraff for the advancement of his “policy,” how could 
I resist him any more than the young girl'who had loved General 
Duroc had done? Again I cried to God in my heart, “O Father in 
heaven 1 protector of those who have no earthly protection 1 if Bernard 
in Thy sight be my husband, help me to do my duty to him 1” And 
a text of Scripture came into my thoughts that had been a favorite 
with old nurse at the Moated Manor-House: “ Make Thy way plain 
before my face. Hold Thou up my goings in Thy paths, that my 
footsteps may not slide.” 

God’s way I God’s paths 1 I would try to have no will of my own. 
God’s will could overcome even that will that seemed supreme on 
earth,—the will of the man who hnd said, “ Vouloir, o'eat pouvoir ,” in 
full confidence of his power to triumph over all other wills. Again I 
prayed : “ Turn the will of the First Consul so that he may will only 
for me what is rightand again in my heart I heard a voice responding 
to my prayer: “ The king’s heart is in the hand of the Lord as rivers 
of water ; He turneth it whithersoever He will.” 

Poor Bernard I he alone was tangible among my shadows. I had 
early indulged fancies in connection with Albdrio de Naugis, but they 
were only fancies, all originating in his handsome poison and my own 
head, and now my imagination was in danger of forming fancies about 
General de Burgraff. 

But Bernard was real. Bernard I had known to be good and true. 
Bernard had saved me. Bernard had loved me. I saw him as he 
raised the little medal of Saint Joseph to his lips and swore by the 
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memory of that “just man,” the model of all husbands, that he would 
make no claim upon me as his wife if I would bear his name and let 
him save me. I had replied with words of insult, but nevertheless lie 
had saved me. 

Poor Bernard I What had become of him ? He had made himself 
a soldier,—of that I made no question. Had ho fought the enemies 
of France like Jean Pierre? Had he caused his origin—now that 
origin was of small account—to be forgiven and forgotten ? Had he 
won promotion by some gallant feat of arms ? Was he a cavalry-man, 
a lancer, or a cuirassier like the figure he had drawn in charcoal ? I 
felt drawn strangely to that little sketch. It was fresher than the 
others, ns if Jean Pierre or some one else had retouched its lines. 

Ah, Bernard ! I had always prayed for him, as the Abb6 Couffon 
had told me. I fell asleep that night with my prayer upon my lips. 
It was the only thing I could catch hold of by which to steady myself 
in the whirl of my perplexities. It was a duty—an obedience—to 
pray for Bernard, and the Lord no doubt would “ make His way plain 
before my face,” if I were obedient, and would guide me safely through 
all snares of policy and phantom lovers. 

I could not have slept long when I was awakened by a noise of 
cracking whips, and rumbling wheels, aud voices at the grille, and 
the bell jangling. I got up and looked out between my curtains. 

There was a travelling-carriage .at the gate, attended by soldiers 
with lanterns, and a martini step was on the flagged pavement of the 
outer yard. The light of the lanterns shone on the gold lace and mili¬ 
tary trappings of an officer of rank, who, however, I remarked did not 
carry his sword. Jean Pierre with a candle had run out. I heard his 
exclamations of delighted astonishment. Then a hush fell. The car¬ 
riage went away, and the escort of soldiers. But one soldier remained, 
walking backward and forward, up and down the path that led between 
the grille and the front door. 

I roused Clftmentine, and desired her to find out who, in the dead 
of night, had come thus to the Chftteau d’Eau. She obeyed me, weary 
as she was, and brought me word that the new arrival was Monsieur le 
Gftnfiral de Burgraff, who had come back to his own house, but that 
Jean Pierre had told her with tears that he was under arrest, having in 
some mysterious way fallen under the displeasure of the First Consul. 

I went back to bed again. All night I heard the tramp of General 
de Burgraff pacing up and down his chamber, and the tramp of the 
sentry on guard before liis door. 

The poor general! Was he suffering distress of mind through my 
imprudence in speaking of him to Madame Buonaparte as my hero ?— 
for I believed, now that I remembered the words of Madame Buona¬ 
parte about an arrest, that I understood the intention of the First 
Consul. General de Burgraff was at the Chftteau d’Eau by his will, 
his arrest had been prompted by Madame Buonaparte, and the object 
of that arrest was to shut us up together in the same house aud to force 
us into a marriage which should carry out our master’s policy and vin¬ 
dicate the power of his unconquerable will. I was to be compromised, 
if possible, and so forced to give up Bernard. 
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My spirit rose. But what a situation! Was I Mademoiselle de 
B6tliune? No I I would not be Mademoiselle de B6thune: I would 
take my stand on being Madame Bernard. Bernard’s name should 
protect me. As Madame Bernard the situation was less compromising 
than if I were Mademoiselle de Bfithune, here in the house of a soldier 
quite unknown to me, with only a servant for my protection. What 
would the world say, what would the Duke and my family say, if they 
knew me to be shut up with a French general of distinction for two 
weeks, and with nothing to trust to but his honor! What stories might 
not circulate in Paris 1 Paris would concern itself about Mademoiselle 
de B6thune j it might overlook Madame Bernard. 

There was the general, restless and unhappy, walking like a caged 
animal up and down his chamber. Did he know, as I knew, why he 
had been placed under arrest? Did he know that he was brought to 
the Chftteau d’Eau to force him against his inclination to marry a lady 
of the old rigime and so promote the policy of reconciliation inaugurated 
by the First Consul ? 

At least I could relieve his mind on two points. I might contrive 
to let him know that it was to no breach of military discipline, to no 
political suspicion, to no loss of the First Consul’s favor, that he owed 
his arrest; and I might also let him know that even the plan of Buona¬ 
parte, First Consul, must be brought to naught by the fact of my being 
married already. 

I slept no more. I took a resolution; and early in the morning, in 
my dressing-wrapper, I wrote as follows: 


“ Chateau d’Eau, November 1,1801. 

“Monsieur le G£n£ral,— The will of the First Consul has 
placed us towards each other in a difficult and unhappy position; but 
let mo assure you in advance that you owe the arrest which no doubt 
distresses and perplexes you not to any loss of favor on the part of the 
First Consul, who speaks of you with the highest esteem and affection, 
but to a little suggestion on the part of Madame Buonaparte, intended 
to promote a project of marriage. 

“ Let us meet, M. le G6n6ral, as friends,—old friends, indeed, for I 
am sensible that I and my family have already had occasion to be 
grateful for the courage and generosity by which you rescued one who 
has shown you little gratitude in return. Let us meet, therefore, with 
feelings of friendship and without embarrassment, knowing that we 
cannot further Madame Buonaparte’s plans for promoting our happi¬ 
ness, or the First Consul’s policy, by any oloser union. 

“ I do not forget, Monsieur le G6n6ral, that I unhappily am already 
married. In admitting that I have been so for eight years, I trust to 
your honor not to presume on the First Consul’s favor aud protection to 
urge attentions upon one who only can receive you with friendship, and 
who esteems herself happy to be able to state with all sincerity that she 
cherishes for you feelings of the highest consideration. 

“Madame Marie Augustine Bernard, 
“nSe de BfrmuNE.” 
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It was truly a difficult letter to write. It seldom falls to the lot of. 
a woman to refuse the hand of a man whom she has never seen, and 
who perhaps does not even suspect himself of an intention of offering 
it to her. 

I tried to write with dignity, chiefly eager to be understood ; and 
yet I hoped to spare my own delicacy and that of General de Burgraff 
by not speaking out too plainly, 

CICmentine carried my note early to Jean Pierre to be given to the 
general, and I waited for the answer with anxiety. 


CHAPTER XV. 

WHAT I FOUND IN THE OARP-POND. 

I confess I greatly dreaded the meeting that would follow the 
reception of my letter. I was not sure of myself. Bernard was but 
a memory, and I was conscious of strong prepossessions in favor of 
the general. But, even if my heart betrayed me, I knew my duty. 
I would oppose the will of the First Consul, and the promptings of my 
fancy, if it did prompt me, in favor of the general. I was sure that 
my duty was to Bernard. Poor Bernard ! Where was he?. 

Then a dreadful thought came to me as I recalled the Bible story 
of Uriah the Hittite. Suppose the First Consul caused Bernard to lie 
sought out among the soldiers iu his armies and put him in the fore¬ 
front of a battle and had him killed out of the way, that he might 
carry out his policy by marrying Mademoiselle de Bfithune to his 
General de Burgraff? 

Horrible thought I How could I dare to think such a thing of 
Buonaparte? But then there was his will, which I was certain he 
was resolved to carry out, and my own will I was conscious might be 
paralyzed by his. There was no help for Bernard but a change in the 
will of the First Consul, which could be changed only by the will of 
God. 

To my great astonishment, no answer to my letter came. Towards 
evening Jean Pierre came to me and said,— 

“ Monsieur le GfinCral desires me to tell Madame that he observes 
she has not been out all day j that he is unwilling that his presence 
in this house should conflnc her to her apartments; that he will not 
himself go out of the house until the evening, so that he will run no 
risk of giving Mndnme any embarrassment.” 

“ Was that nil, Jean Pierre ? Did the general write no note to me ?” 

“ No note, madame. He sent only that message. He had been 
writing, I think despatches, for there were many papers scattered on 
the floor, but he gathered them all up and put them in the fire ns I 
came away.” 

“ The general must be a savage and a boor 1” I cried, in my heart. 
“ No man of the world would refuse to answer such a letter from a 
lady!” 

But then I remembered that both Albfirio and Madame Buonaparte 
had spoken to me of his good manners. 
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.. “ Well, I have done my'part, ” I said to myself. “ And God thus 
far has answered my prayers. He has made it very easy to be faithful 
to Bernard, since I am not even to see General de Burgraff. Of this 
I am very glad indeed 1” 

. But I was not glad. I was exceedingly disappointed. My amour- 
propre was wounded. I was excessively annoyed. This avoidance 
was not what I had looked for in the general. 

I knew from Madame Buonaparte that he had loved some other 
woman. I meant to be sympathetic and charming to him. If there 
was no question of our marriage, I meant to show myself his friend, 
to express gratitude for his generous act in rescuing my ungracious 
cousin, to let him feel how much I admired him as my ideal of a 
French soldier ; and all the time we were to keep up the barrier that 
divided love from friendship. Why, I asked myself, should not a 
man and woman—an honorable man and a good woman—be friends 
and good comrades as persons of the same sex can be? 

I can answer that question now, though I could not then. Because 
human nature is human nature, and because in such friendships one or 
both must suffer the pangs of Tantalus, or else the friendship will 
break after a while under the strain, and then, if honor be not lost, the 
heart-strings of the one most faithful will be wrung with pnin. 

But why should Monsieur de Burgraff avoid me, and so rudely ? 

Did he—oh, could he?—believe a demoiselle de B6thune to be 
making him advances, under cover of the offer of my friendship and 
my gratitude for what he had done for M. de Naugis, who had shown 
for his service so little regard ? 

I was glad—glad— very glad—that he had declined all intercourse. 
I would take care never to see him. We would live under the same 
roof for two weeks, and we would never meet. But as yet we had 
passed only two days in this manner : what might happen before those 
two days were multiplied by seven ? 

Though I was to have no communication with Monsieur de Bur¬ 
graff, nothing prevented Jean Pierre from holding long conversations 
with me about him. Jean Pierre was very uneasy about the health of 
hiB general. He declared that he had grown older by ten yearn since 
his arrest. He had taken it bitterly to heart. He did not sleep, he 
could not eat, he walked all day about his chamber, and after dusk lie 
sat till midnight smoking in the rotten old summer-house that over¬ 
looked the big carp-pond. He was very solicitous, Pierre said, about 
Madame. He inquired many times a day if she was rightly served. 
He did not often ask direct questions about her, but he was very will¬ 
ing to hear Jean Pierre talk of her without interruption. 

“ But he makes such sighs 1” said the good sergeant. “ Ah, madame, 
my general is unhappy, or, if not, he is ill. He watches that soldier 
before the door. He says to me, ‘ How many more days is it, Jean 
Pierre, that I must suffer the torments of the damned ?’ Or he ^oes to 
the other side of the house and looks out into the garden. I think he 
sees Madame always when she walks there.” 

I did walk there more than ever when I heard that, but I caught 
do glimpses of the general through the closed curtains of his chamber. 
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One afternoon I went down to the summer-house, and there on his 
knees I found Jean Pierre. He was looking carefully through a hole 
in the floor made by a cannon-ball which when the Austrians bom¬ 
barded Lille in 1792 bad entered the summer-house, shattering some 
of the wood-work and dropping spent in the interior with sufficient 
force to splinter the floor. “ Monsieur le G6n6ral the night beforfe,” 
he said, “ had lost a little object that lie valued highly,—something he 
always carried in his breast. Jt might be possibly the relic of some 
saint, for M. lc GCnfiial, though very republican, was also very Chris¬ 
tian, not like most of those who fought for France, who feared neither 
God nor devil. He had lost this little object the last evening. Its 
loss had vehemently afflicted him.” And Jean Pierre had set himself 
to search for it. It might have dropped through the boards ,of the old 
summer-house. 

I went down on my knees at once to aid Jean Pierre, well pleasedto 
have the opportunity of doing something for the general. We could 
not find it, however. Jean Pierre left me to attend to other duties. 
Indeed, he had a great deal to do, for, ns he told me, a deputation of 
the citizens of Lille, headed by the sous-prGfet and the maire, were 
coming to wait upon the general that evening. 

It was the warm afternoon of a Martinmas-summer day. As it 
grew dusk and time for me to retire into the house, it came into my 
head that we had not searched a rickety little balcony that overhung 
the carp-pond, part of whose wood-work, when the shot crashed through 
the wall, had been shot away. 

I went back, therefore, to the summer-house, opened the window, 
and went out upon the balcony. Claude, Bernard, and Gondrin had 
made this balcony to fish from on wet days. I had sat on the little 
stool that still stood there, many a day. The relic of the general was 
nowhere to be found. Indeed, I doubted if the general could ever have 
been out upon this balcony. It seemed to me that the rotten shattered 
wood-work, never solid at its best, could not have borne the martial 
weight of a French soldier. 

I sat on the old stool a long time. Bernard had made it for me. 
I was day-dreaming. Would Bernard ever come back? I pictured 
him like his own picture of a cuirassier,—a soldier and a brave one. 
I never thought of him but as an officer. I knew that he must rapidly 
have risen from the ranks. He had said he would enlist and then make 
himself a name. Oh, how I wished the ebb and flow of half-formed 
wishes and half-formed fears would cease 1 I did not think that I 
coukl bear my present state much longer. 

Suddenly there was a great noise in the quiet garden,—a trampling 
of many feet, the flickering of lanterns and of torches, the voices of 
many men. 

Jean Pierre rushed into the summer-house and shut the window 
that I had left open behind me. The balcony could be entered only 
through that window. The entrance to the summer-house was by a 
flight of wooden steps from the garden. I remained quiet. The maire 
and deputation must be coming to the summer-house. They must not 
see me. I could not go away. 
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It was a deputation, as I said, of the leading citizens of Lille, 
headed by the maire in his scarf of office: they came to wait on their 
distinguished fellow-citizen General de Burgraff, who apparently pre¬ 
ferred to receive them by torch-light in the summer-house rather than 
run the risk of disturbing me by admitting them to the long drawing- 
ro6m in the Chateau d’Eau. 

Then for the first time I got a full view of General de Burgraff. 
I saw him through the hole made by the Austrian cannon-shot, over 
which Jean Pierre had roughly nailed some boards. He was younger 
than I had expected. I gave him little more than thirty years of age. 
In every way lie fulfilled the ideal sketch of a soldier that I had drawn 
of him in my imagination. He seemed to me my hero of romance 
incarnate, with his martial step, his eager eyes, his soldierly bearing, his 
brilliant uniform, but, alas I without his sword. 

■ Monsieur le Maire made his ovation, addressing M. de Burgraff a3 
Citizen General, for, though republican forms of speech in private life 
were almost out of use, they lasted a few months longer on official 
occasions. In his address he enumerated the general’s deeds of arms. 
I had had no idea he had seen so much service, had distinguished him¬ 
self in so many places. He had served under Moreau, he had made 
the first campaign of Italy, he had gone with Buonaparte to Egypt 
and had returned with him to Frfijus, he had stood by him on the 18th 
Brumairc, lie had distinguished himself at Marengo and had been made 
general of division on the field. 

I glowed with enthusiasm,—for was he not my hero ?—while he 
restlessly endured the enumeration of his deeds of valor. Monsieur 
le Maire concluded by making himself the mouth-piece of the people 
of Lille and desiring to express their gratitude for all the benefits that 
the beneficence of the Citizen General had conferred upon their city. 
The Citizen de Burgraff, it seemed, had given money freely to the poor, 
to the hospitals, and to assist in the renovation of the cathedral, recently 
restored to public worship. About this last, however, M. le Maire said 
only a few words, as the Bishop of Lille proposed to do himself the 
honor to wait on his distinguished fellow-citizen the next day. The 
maire ended by asking whether a petition signed by himself and the 
principal inhabitants of Lille might not induce the First Consul to 
relieve one who it was known had stood hitherto high in his favor from 
what they were all convinced was an unmerited arrest? 

The general replied with great courtesy. He deprecated the pro¬ 
posed intervention of his fellow-citizens between himself and the First 
Consul, saying that he had reason to believe bis present position had 
not diminished the kind consideration he had always received from his 
commander. His arrest had been in consequence of a matter entirely 
personal. There was no question of any offence committed by him 
either in military or in political matters; and then he warmed into a 
strain of genuine oratory as he spoke of the First Consul. 

“ On the shores of an island little known, little thought of, he was 
born,” he said, “the son of a poor gentleman, the nephew of a poor 
priest. To him has been intrusted the power of the sword. His 
mission has been to humble kings and to put down the men of words 
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who call themselves philosophers. The Revolution by his hand has 
ended its great work. It is his mission now to set bounds to the Revo¬ 
lution. By one act of his will he has restored to France that Christian 
worship which madmen flattered themselves they had abolished forever. 
The Revolution was God’s messenger of wrath. It has fulfilled its 
mission. Out of the East, whence light has always sprung, Buonaparte 
has come back with a new mission. He comes back to you, my friends, 
the Iiojmj of France. He comes back to us from Egypt —we come back 
to you (for I do not refuse the honor you have paid me by associating 
me with the return of Buonaparte), more triumphant than if our 
general headed a vast army. To civil discord he 1ms said, Peace I 
The voices of all Frenchmen have saluted him. All ferocities, all 
heart-burnings, all petty ambitions, should make place for him. He 
who was once the Avenger now comes as the Restorer. He has re¬ 
established authority, he has enforced order, he has made men submit 
to discipline. He 1ms given France new hope in a new future. With 
him at our head ns the guardian of social order, France may move for¬ 
ward in a new career; a future lies henceforward before republican 
France,—a future of peaceful triumphs more glorious than those of 
battle I” 

The deputation departed. I was trembling with excitement. All 
hearts had been thrilled by the address of the general. The moon rose, 
and her silvery light made a pathway across the carp-pond, shining on 
me os I sat breathless upon Bernard’s stool, waiting the moment when 
the retirement of the general might release me. 

I rose at last, and again I glanced at him through the Austrian 
shot-hole. He sat at the table. All the fire and animation that had 
kindled enthusiasm for the First Consul in our hearts seemed to have 
died out in him. His face was bowed on his two hands in an attitude 
of utter self-surrender. 

My impulse was to fling open the window, to go forward, and to 
comfort him,—to tell him that the man who had so well served France 
and who could speak so eloquently of her ruler should never allow 
any personal matter to afflict or to discourage him. I was so full of 
enthusiasm, myself, for him and the First Consul that-I wanted to 
infuse my own feelings into his heart, to tell him that one who had 
rendered service to society by trying to rally the hearts of men to the 
cause of God and of his country, and had added his strength to that 
of the powerful arm which had drawn France back from the abyss, 
need not be troubled about puny personal things. 

But I dared not. I turned away from my post of observation. 
It seemed to me indelicate to look unseen upon a strong man’s emotion. 
As I turned my eyes downward, my attention was arrested by the 
glitter of something in the moonlight that hung upon a loose shoot of 
the rose-bush that climbed up the side of the summer-house. It was 
a slight gold chain, and I recognized it. It had been my mother’s. 
It had been Claude’s. It had been Bernard’s. There it hung, with 
its little medal of Saint Joseph. Tin’s, then, the general had lost the 
night before, and the truth broke suddenly upon me. In a moment 
I saw it all. He was Bernard I 
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General de Burgraff was Bernard ! 

I gave a loud cry. I reached forward to seize the chain hanging 
upon the leafless rose-branch. The balcony, already weak, gave way. 
I seized the chain, but as I grasped it I felt that I was falling. Boards, 
stool, planks, all fell with me into the carp-pond. I screamed, “ Oh, 
save me I Bernard I Bernard 1 Bernard 1” 


CHAPTER XVI. 

FOB THE SECOND AND THIRD TIME OF ASKING}. 

And I was saved; for, although I fell into the carp-pond among 
all the wreck, my general sprang through the window, and touched the 
water almost as soon as I did. Jean Pierre with a lantern was still 
waiting about the garden till his master should retire and he could put 
out the lights he had carried into the summer-house. Between them 
they soon laid me on the bank, the chain and medal of Saint Joseph 
clasped tightly in my hand. 

It was a more difficult matter to bring me to my senses. Whether 
it were the excitement, or the fall, or the semi-drowning, or the long 
strain upon my nerves, that affected me, I cannot say; but it took 
more than an hour to bring me to myself after I was carried into the 
house and laid upon the little bed in the room I had chosen for my 
chamber. 

There, as soon as I had revived sufficiently to comprehend my situ¬ 
ation, I received a message from General de Burgraff asking if he might 
see me. 

I was Very glad. I had looked around me the moment I came to 
myself to see if he were near me, and a certain seiremertt de caiur —a 
sinking of the heart—had come upon me when I found he was not 
there. 

I was not sufficiently alive to things around me to comprehend that 
not only had the women been anxious to dismiss him from my chamber, 
but that he had found it necessary to change his gay and tarnished uni¬ 
form for other clothes. 

He came back to my chamber in the undress uniform of a general, 
and sat down by ray bed. I made a motion that he should take my 
hand, and I whispered, “ Bernard!” He laid his hand in mine, in 
which I held his medal, and I laid my other hand over his as he 
clasped mine, so that his hand was pressed between my two. “ Dear 
Bernard 1” 

He motioned with his other hand, and the women in the room went 
out. 

“ Dear Bernard 1” I said, faintly, and I looked up at him. 

“ I know not what to understand by this,” he said. “ You are too 
weak to explain now, Augustine; but can I have misinterpreted your 
letter ?” 

“ It was written to General de Burgraff,” I said. “ I did not then 
know that General de Burgraff was you. I was keeping faith with 
Bernard, and I was afraid of the general.” 
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“ Then, Augustine, here in God’s presence, with your hand upon 
this medal upon which once I swore to you, what answer will you 
make me if I ask you to be my wife?” 

“ Ask me and see 1” I cried. 

“ I do ask it.” His voice faltered. 

“Oil, Bernard, yes! And it will all end well at last I” I answered, 
fervently. 

“ Is it possible ?” he cried. “ After these years of hopelessness,— 
of trial,—of temptation 1” 

“ I have been waiting for you,” I said. “ You might have had me. 
long ago.” 

“ Even as Bernard ?” he said, interrupting me. 

“ Yes, Bernard j I have been in my right senses and have acknowl¬ 
edged myself your wife for more than eight long years. I am so glad, 
dear Bernard, that the waiting and the unreality are ended now.” 

His breast heaved, and the sobs came. A man cannot weep silently 
like a woman. I too was crying. 

“Ah, Bernard,” I said, “forgive me all your suffering. I have 
suffered too.” 

“Forgive you?— you? —you who of yourself have now come back 
to mo,—my wife! It is a miracle,—the hand of God 1 My star I 
my life! my angel 1” 

There is no need to tell you any more. We were very happy, and 
that is enough to say about it. v 

At last Bernard asked me how long I had loved him. 

“ I don’t know,” I said, “ how long I have loved you. All my 
loves and all my lovers have been shadows, not realities. But from a 
very early moment after we parted I made up ray mind that I was 
genuinely your wife and that it was my duty to be true to you. Only 
once have I been tempted even in thought to be untrue.” 

His face darkened a little. 

“ It could not be otherwise,” he said. “ Poor child 1 De Nau- 
gis-” 

“De Naugis, indeed I” I cried. “In my convent days my fancy 
saw in him a kind of love-sliadow. For years I ceased to think of him 
and only thought of you. I met him again, a cynic, an egoist, an en¬ 
vious, disappointed man,—a frondeur ,—one who slings stones at the 
reputation of others. Guess again who was your rival; for you know 
him.” 

“ I cannot tell.” 

“ It seems to me,” I said, prolonging his impatienoe to learn the 
name it amused me to conceal from him, “ that so far as my affections have 
been concerned I have always lived in dreams and built my hopes on 
shadows. Very early, as I said, my shadow-lover was De Naugis; 
then, after I had plighted faith to Bernard, my shadowy husband grew 
to be my love; but afterwards I came near giving my fancy, not my 
faith, to another shadow,—my hiros de roman.” 

“ And this hiros de roman -?” 

“Was General de Burgraff! You, and you only, have been the 
rival of Bernard.” 
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Before we parted I asked him how he came to be Monsieur'de 
Burgrafif. 

“ Very simply,” he said. “ My father left France as soon ns it was 
possible. He had money. He purchased an estate in Germany and 
took its name; but ^remained a Frenchman. I went into the army as 
De Burgraff, and I held on to the particle, not from vanity, I think, 
but because it seemed to make me feel more French, Burgraff being a 
German name.” J 

A ship that is over the bar after a tempestuous voyage seems an apt 
illustration of my present life. I have come safely into the “ haven 
where I would be.” 

The next day I rose, dressed, and lay upon a lounge, expecting to 
see the bishop who was to honor General de Burgraff with a visit, as he 
was not able to pay his respects at the episcopal palace on account of his 
arrest. 

When the official interview had taken place (it did so this time in 
the red drawing-room), the general asked the bishop for a few words 
in private, and brought him into my chamber. The bishop was much 
surprised to see me, tor he had not known of a woman being under the 
general’s roof. We told him all our story, not disguising oven the 
vocation of Bernard’s father, which I confess I had suppressed in my 
narrative when I told my story to the secretary, the Due de Charosfc- 
Bfithune, the First Consul, and Madame Buonaparte. 

The bishop heard us through with great interest and attention. It 
was a sort of confession that, in his presence, we were making to each 
other. The question was then raised, Had wo been married by the 
Church as well as by the law ? 

“ I think so,” the bishop said. “ The Church has to overlook irreg¬ 
ularities consequent on the disorders of those days, now happily ended 
by the First Consul. The cur6 who blessed you had been your parish 
priest, and both of you, within a few hours, had made to him your con¬ 
fession. At all events, I will give you provisionally my episcopal bene¬ 
diction.” 

We called in our attendants as witnesses and received it: by which, 

I may Bay, we were the second time married. 

The remainder of our imprisonment in the ChAteau d’Eau was tran¬ 
quil happiness. We went no more into the wrecked summer-house: 
the seat Jean Pierre had fashioned for us out of the whale was our 
favorite seat in our Garden of Eden. 

At last my fortnight ended, and my general, who had one day longer 
to remain at the Chftteau d’Eau, saw me get into my carriage, for he 
could not pass the grille to put me there. 

We travelled as before to Paris, only I was so full of my own happy 
thoughts that I observed nothing along the road. 

An hour after my arrival I was sent for to the Tuileries to speak 
with Madame Buonaparte. I told her all that had taken place, and 
she was delighted with the denouement of our story. But, to my great 
surprise, it was not so with the First Consul. We had upset his plans 
and crossed his polioy. He had recently concluded the Concordat, and 
he had imagined to himself an imposing and magnificent religious cere-' 
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raony at a wedding between the descendant of Henri the Fourth’s great 
minister and a general of his own army. All this he expressed to 
General de Burgraff the moment he saw him. 

I was greatly cast down by the displeasure and disappointment of 
the First Consul, and could hardly receive my husband with a smile. 

“ My dear one,” he said, “ we have waited so long for assured hap¬ 
piness, and it has been so marvellously secured to us, that we may well 
wait without murmuring a little longer: you must still for a few weeks 
remain a demoiselle de BGthune. The First Consul has set his heart 
upon all kinds of pomp and ceremony at our marriage. I have prom¬ 
ised to see that our carriages, horses, and servants are worthy of the 
occasion; and as for you, Mademoiselle de BGthune, you must see to it 
that no demoiselle de BGthune was ever so glorious in laces, satins, 
cashmeres, jewelry, and all the rest of it.” 

But, in spite of the carle blanche given me by my husband-bride¬ 
groom, I should have fallen far short of the required extravagance, had 
he not given a hint to Madame Buonaparte that I might have acquired 
habits of economy during my exile, and that my taste in dress might be 
too English. That was an insinuation I resented, for it was not so. 
However, Madame Buonaparte advised me as to all my purchases, and 
I am frightened to think of the cost of the trousseau that all fashion¬ 
able Paris for more than a week came flocking to see. 

Of course the approaching marriage of Mademoiselle de BGthune to 
Monsieur le GfinGral de Burgraff was spread abroad as an item of news 
in high society and published in the Moniteur. It was part of the 
First Consul’s policy, and he was not to be balked by any notions of 
refinement upon our part. ' 

By his order I appeared everywhere in society, and one of the first 
places to which I went was the house of my relative the Due de 
Charost-BGthune. 

I was a little anxious as to how my relations would receive the 
news of my engagement to an ex-Jacobin. To my great surprise, no 
people offered me warmer congratulations. The cousin with the blue 
feather was foremost in her empressement. Everywhere I heard, Yes, 
times were changed, and ideas with them. It was understood that the 
general stood high in the First Consul’s favor, not only as a brave 
soldier, but also as having been in Egypt his companion-in-arms. It 
was confidently expected that I would exert my influence not only for 
every De BGthune who needed “erasure,” but for their friends and their 
friends’ friends too. I was ashamed of the number of such requests 
that poured in upon me; but when I spoke of the matter to Madame 
Buonaparte she told me to bring her all the petitions of all the members 
of my family. She liked to grant favors, she said, and to restore for¬ 
tunes ; while to do so in connection with such an event as the marriage 
of a De BGthune with one of his own officers would be agreeable to the 
First Consul and part of his policy. 

So I asked and asked, until I thought every one ought to bo satis¬ 
fied, though of course it was not so. 

Our third wedding was as brilliant as it could be made by full- 
robed ecclesiastics, flowers, fashion, music (they had in the choir a 
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tenor and a soprano from the Opera), jewels, great dignitaries, and the 
presence of the First Consul, Madame Buonaparte, and their house¬ 
hold. 

Thus all was well, and ended well. And before my husband 
went back to his duties at Metz we had a few weeks of quiet happiness 
at the Chftteau de P6nin, to purchase which he had sold the Chateau do 
Burgraff and its vineyards. I could have lived most happily at the 
Chftteau d’Eau, but the First Consul objected to it, as falling far short 
of the splendor required by our position. 

My children on their father’s side date only from their father. The 
saying attributed to Junot was really bis,—it was said to mo in private, 
and, unless the same idea struck Junot and himself, I know not how it 
became known publicly: " Men of the old rigime prided themselves 
on being descendants; we shall pride ourselves on being ancestors .” 
Most surely no crusading knight ever shone in feats of arms more 
gloriously than my children’s father. 

He said to me once of his own father, “ I efface him with the less 
pain, because I think that it would have made him happy to know 
that it was possible.” 

I cannot but think that we should not have been overlooked in the 
creation of dukes and marshals had it not been for a circumstance 
which caused us great personal pain and threw us out of the line of 
favor with the Emperor. My general was too republican to like the 
change which merged all that remained of the Republic into the 
Empire: still, he acquiesced in the change. In his eyes it seemed hard 
for his great chief ever to do wrong, and he had confidence in his far¬ 
sight and in his policy. By the same reasoning he accepted the death 
of the Duke d’Enghien as perhaps a necessity; but it was not so when 
the displeasure of Napoleon fell on liis old commander Moreau. 

He thought Moreau was basely persecuted, and the Emperor knew 
that he thought so. In the distribution of honor's he was made only a 
baron; but as General the Baron de Burgraff his sword has faithfully 
followed the eagles of France, thus far always to victory. 


THE END. 
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A CHRISTMAS TALE OF 76. 

The Catholic World, A Monthly Magazine of General Literature and Science (1865-1906); Jan 1882; 34, 202; 

American Periodicals 

A CHRISTMAS TALE OF ’ 76 . 

One evening in December, 1776 , Washington was seated in a 
log cabin near the Delaware River, striving by the aid of a blaz¬ 
ing fire to drive away the gloom which oppressed him. But this 
was not easy to do. Far more dismal than the wintry landscape 
without was the state of the country at this time. The excite¬ 
ment which had followed the battle of Bunker Hill and the 
evacuation of Boston by the British had died away ; then had 
come the American defeat on Long Island, the loss of the impor¬ 
tant city of 'New "fork, the 'la'l'l o! Fort Washington and Fort Lee, 
the retreat across the Jerseys, until finally the Continental army, 
dispirited by reverses and indignant at its shameful treatment by 
Congress, was murmuring and clamoring for food and clothing 
and pay. Ay, many times this December day had Washington 
heard the ominous words: “ Give us our pay. Where is our 
pay ? We will not fight without pay.” 

Can we wonder, then, that his heart was heavy and that he 
scarcely lifted his eyes from the fire—not even when, by and by, 
the jingling of many sleigh-bells was heard at the door ? But 
when, in another moment, the door flew open and a figure ap¬ 
peared all wrapped in fur, and white with snow like Santa Claus, 
the great chief rose to his feet; for surely the wayfarer had 
not paused at headquarters for nothing at this hour and in such 
weather. Perchance he brought important news. “ Why, Ro¬ 
bert Morris ! " exclaimed Washington, grasping his friend’s hand 
the instant that he recognized him. “ I am ever so pleased to see 
you. But has anything happened ? What brings you hither?” 

“ I am come to provide a merry Christmas for your soldier- 
boys,” answered Morris, smiling and stamping the snow off his 
top-boots. “ Ha 1 Then indeed must you have brought a 
weighty load of presents,” continued Washington; “for we 
number six thousand, you know.” “ True, a weighty load,” said 
Morris; and as he spoke a couple of stalwart negroes entered 
carrying bags, which they let drop with a thud upon the floor. 

“ Pray, what may that be? ” inquired the general, opening his 
eyes ever so wide. “ Silver and gold,” replied Morris. “ Oh! 
then Congress has at last awakened to the needs of the troops, 
and they are to get their just dues, poor fellows ! ” said Washing¬ 
ton. “ Well, it is not Congress but myself who does this. Yet 
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I wish no praise for it,” answered Morris, with a deprecating 
wave of his hand—“ no praise. I am rich, I am worth millions, 
and every dollar I will give to my dear country.” Here the talk 
was interrupted by a young woman, a stranger, who peeped 
somewhat boldly into the-room. “ May I enter ?” she said. “It 
is bitter cold outside, and I wish to speak with General Wash¬ 
ington.” “ With me?” said Washington. “ Well, come in, lass, 
and warm yourself. Then let me hear what you have to say." 
“ I would rather wait, sir, a few minutes—until we are alone,” 
said the girl, drawing near the fireplace, and at the same time 
casting a searching glance on Morris. “ Well, well, as you wish,” 
continued the general, who presently whispered a word in his 
friend's ear; whereupon the latter ascended to an upper floor, 
while his servants withdrew to find quarters elsewhere. “ My 
name is Sarah Pennington,” began the girl as soon as they were 
alone, “ and I have come from the other side of the river to give 
you information about the enemy.” 

“ May you be any kin to Josiah Pennington, who keeps the 
tavern called the Cobwebs on the outskirts of Trenton?” in¬ 
quired Washington. “ He is my father,” she replied; then, with 
a slight air of embarrassment, “ So you know my father, sir?” 
“ I do. I know all about him, and regret to say that not a more 
bitter Tory can be found Ilian he is.” At these words Sarah 
blushed and said : “ Then whatever news I may bring will not 
be considered very trustworthy.” Seeing that Washington 
made no response, she presently added : “ Well, whether you 
believe me or not, my heart is with the cause of independence; 
and let me inform you, sir, that there are now in Trenton three 
regiments of Hessian grenadiers and a battery of artillery—all 
under the command of Colonel Rahl—and that to-morrow a 
troop of British cavalry is expected. This is the news which I 
bring you.” 

Scarcely had Sarah finished speaking when she gave a start 
and clutched the edge of the mantelpiece as if for support, while 
her cheeks grew deathly white. 

She had been looking toward the w r est window, and had dis¬ 
covered a face pressed against the glass, and, to her horror, it 
was her father’s face! Without waiting now to explain the cause 
of her sudden agitation, she hurriedly quitted the house. 

This odd behavior rather confirmed Washington’s suspicions. 
Already within twenty-four hours two female spies had been 
turned out of the camp. This one was -doubtless sent by her 
Tory parent on the same unpatriotic mission. 
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After thinking the matter over a moment he summoned Mor¬ 
ris, with whom he briefly consulted, then wrote a few words on 
a slip of paper, which he sent to the officer of the guard. 

In a little while a lieutenant arrived, accompanied by a file of 
soldiers, who immediately proceeded to remove the bags of coin 
to an adjoining building for safe keeping. 

The last bag had not more than crossed the threshold when 
the report of a musket was heard, quickly followed by loud 
shouting and then several other musket shots. 

“ It is well-nigh incredible,” exclaimed Morris, who had made 
haste to learn the cause of the disturbance, “ay, it is well-nigh 
impossible to believe that all the money which I brought here has 
been stolen—stolen from the soldiers who had it in charge, and 
their officer is now lying in the snow badly wounded.” “ Impos¬ 
sible! It cannot be!” said Washington. “ No, no, it cannot be ! ” 
But what Morris reported was too true. And, moreover, all 
the daring robbers save one, thanks to the wildness of the night 
(it was snowing and blowing furiously), had gotten safely away 
with their booty. But no one believed Sarah Pennington’s 
solemn protestations of innocence. She had been captured as 
she was fleeing after the gang of scoundrels, and when she was 
led into Washington’s presence he threw on her a look of scorn¬ 
ful reproach, then gave orders to have her placed in close con¬ 
finement. “And be careful,” he added, addressing the sergeant 
of the guard—“ be careful that she does not escape. What has 
happened is disgraceful enough—disgraceful enough.” “ The 
soldiers were doubtless raw recruits, and did not expect to be at¬ 
tacked right here in the midst of their tents,” observed Morris. 

“ No, no, it is most disgraceful,” repeated Washington. “ And 
the officer must have been a—a—” 

“ Must have been blinded by the snow and completely taken 
by surprise,” interrupted Morris. 

“ Well, hark! The whole camp is aroused,” exclaimed the 
general. So saying, he donned a heavy military cloak, then sal¬ 
lied forth to investigate the untoward affair more closely and to 
learn if any more serious attack might be apprehended: But 
everything soon quieted down, and in less than half an hour the 
troops were all in their tents again. 

“ O Sarah Pennington ! can this be you ? ” exclaimed Dick 
Hubbard, a tall, handsome corporal who had been specially de¬ 
tailed to guard the fair prisoner. These words were spoken the 
moment he entered a narrow, second-story chamber in the guard¬ 
house where she was confined. 
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The girl did not answer immediately, but appeared quite as 
much surprised as himself at this strange, unexpected meeting. 
Then, while he was staring at her, she quietly observed : “ You 
remember me, then, Mr. Hubbard?” “ Remember you ? Ido 
indeed ! And we are good friends, I hope, are we not ? ” 

“ I will not break my promise: we are good friends,” an¬ 
swered Sarah with wonderful outward calmness, yet oh ! with 
what an aching heart. Here let it be told that shortly before 
the opening of the Revolution Sarah Pennington had left her 
home on the Delaware and gone to visit her grandmother in 
Lexington, Massachusetts. There she had met the son of a well- 
to-do farmer, who had admired her, courted her, then after a 
while given her up for another young woman who possessed 
more beauty than she. But it was an old story, as old as the hills, 
and the grandam had tried to console poor Sarah by saying: 
“ All men are alike, my darling—all men are alike. Don’t cry 
about it.” Whereupon Sarah had drawn her apron across her 
swollen, bloodshot eyes and made believe forget all about Dick 
Hubbard, who a fortnight later became betrothed to Charity 
Pine, of Concord, then departed to join the Continental army 
which was assembling near Boston. Truly their meeting now 
was strange and unexpected. “ Well, if every soldier, if every 
officer, if even Washington himself, were to swear that you had 
taken part in the robbery I myself would swear that it was a lie— 
a base lie,” ejaculated the corporal in fervent accents and ven¬ 
turing to take Sarah's hand. “ Oh ! do not weep, do not weep,” 
he continued. “You are innocent; no harm shall befall you.” 
But Sarah was not able to repress the tears which welled up 
from her broken heart at the sight of him, and for several min¬ 
utes she wept in silence, while his own eyes moistened as he 
watched her. 

“ It might have been,” she sighed—“ it might have been.” 
And Hubbard believed that she was grieving because she had 
been made prisoner. Foolish fellow 1 But it was an old story— 
as old as the hills. He was a man. Only a woman truly loves. 

“ You are right,” Sarah murmured at length: “ I am innocent. 
I implored him not to do it. I—I did indeed.” 

“ Implored whom ? Tell me the name of the villain who led 
the band of desperadoes, and to-morrow I vow to go myself and 
plead your cause before the commander-in-chief,” said Dick. 
But Sarah shook her head ; she forbore to pronounce her fa¬ 
ther’s name. Rather would she suffer herself than have the deed 
fastened upon her father. “ Why will you not speak ? ” pursued 
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Dick, now stealing both her hands. “ And you are cold, dear 
Sarah ; your hands are like ice.” “ This is a chilly prison,” she 
answered, shivering. “ Well, here is my overcoat,” said Dick, 
who forthwith drew off his thick outer garment and placed it 
around her. 

“ Thanks,” said Sarah. “ But what will you doyourself ? You 
will freeze to-night.” 

“ We are used to hardships—to scanty clothing, poor rations, 
no pay,” replied the corporal. “ But yonder is a little firewood. 
I will kindle a fire.” Here Sarah’s eyes fell to the floor, and dur¬ 
ing a couple of minutes she appeared to be in deep meditation. 
Suddenly looking up, “ Mr. Hubbard,” she said, “you would like 
a merry Christmas, would you not ? ” “ Surely I would. But 

what chance is there of my having one? ” said Dick. “ Well, let 
me escape, let me go back to Trenton, and I promise to recover 
every dollar of the stolen money, which was meant to pay the 
soldiers with, and then every one in this army will have a merry 
Christmas,” replied Sarah. 

These words caused Dick such a startle that at first he was 
not able to answer. But when presently he perceived Sarah's 
eyes stray toward the window, which looked out upon a deep 
snowbank, “Dear Sarah,” he said, “for my sake I beg, I im¬ 
plore 3 'ou not to make any rash attempt to escape. You know 
that 1 must do my duty. rt As he spoke she buried her face in 
her hands and heaved a sigh. “ But have no fear,” he continued 
— ‘ have no fear. Although I am only an humble corporal, I pro¬ 
mise early to-morrow morning to seek an interview with General 
Washington, who will surely liberate you.” 

“ Alas! you did not notice the scornful look which he gave me 
when I was taken prisoner," returned Sarah, shaking her head. 
“ No, no. If he is a just man he ought to punish me ; the evi¬ 
dence against me is too strong.” Then, glancing toward the 
door, “ Hark ! ” she added, “ did you not hear a knock ? ” 

“ Some of the inquisitive guards may be eavesdropping,” an¬ 
swered Dick, frowning and going to the door, which he opened. 
Now was Sarah’s opportunity. In another moment she had 
reached the window, flung it wide open, and was in the act of 
springing out when Dick seized his musket and levelled it at her. 
But he could not find it in his hearl to pull the trigger ; never¬ 
theless, hoping to frighten her, he cried : “ Stop ! stop! or I’ll 
fire.” But Sarah heeded not this terrible threat. Nay, it was 
scarcely uttered when she was up to her waist in snow. 

Dick now quickly retraced his steps to the door, gave a loud 
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call for assistance, then followed after the fugitive. But Sarah 
was no ordinary girl, and before he could take the same leap 
which she had taken her figure had disappeared in the blinding 
snow-storm. 

The old clock in the Cobwebs had struck midnight when 
Josiah Pennington and his comrades got back from their expedi¬ 
tion across the river. The tavern-keeper had left orders to have 
a rousing fire kept up during his absence, and now the whole 
party, being very cold and hungry, were glad to huddle about the 
spacious hearthstone and to drink and make merry. Penning¬ 
ton alone held aloof, with arms folded, and gazing vacantly at the 
sparks flj-ing upward into the sooty, cavernous chimney. 

“Well, Donner und Blitz! Mr. Pennington, it was a saucy 
thing what we did,” spoke Major von Doodle, a pursy, apoplec¬ 
tic-looking Hessian officer with a glass eye, and whose face was 
disfigured bj- a couple of sabre-cuts. Then, addressing the seven 
natives of Trenton whom he and the publican had led in this 
daring raid, “ And I guess,” he added, “ that the Continentals 
won’t despise you Tories so much after to-night.” 

“But my daughter! my daughter!” groaned the tavern- 
keeper. “ Oh ! I blush to think that we left her in the hands of 
the enemy. Why, she is worth a thousand ‘times as much as 
yon bags of coin.” “What say you?” ejaculated the indignant 
major, his red face waxing redder. “ I tell you Miss Sarah is 
worth all the gold in the wide world ; and I bet a whole year’s 
pay that she’ll turn up safe and sound afore long. Why, the 
Cobwebs couldn’t get on without Miss Sarah.” 

“ I wonder what business called her over to the rebel camp ?” 
inquired one of the Tories. 

“ It is not your business to ask that question,” growled Pen¬ 
nington, laying his hand upon the heavy iron -poker; whereupon 
the other did not repeat the query,. “ She is a trump and above 
all suspicion,” put in Von Doodle. 

“ I guess the Cobwebs would lose half its charms for some¬ 
body if the gal did not return,” spoke another of the Tories, with 
a grin and a wink. 

“ Well, yes ; that is true,” acknowledged the major. “ I do 
love Sarah Pennington, even if I am a high-born noble with a 
Von before my name. And I don’t care if Lord Cornwallis finds 
it out. I’ll tell him to his face that I love her.” 

When the laughter which followed this frank declaration of 
feeling had subsided another armful of hickory was thrown upon 
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the fire, after which the bluff, jovial, gallant Von Doodle leaned 
back in the roomy arm-chair, and, with his pipe still dangling from 
his lips, was ere long in the land of dreams. And the one about 
whom he dreamt was worthy indeed of the praise which he had 
bestowed upon her. The inn would certainly not have pros¬ 
pered as it did without Sarah. In Trenton town she was by all 
odds the most popular young woman, and it was she who had 
given her father’s hostelry its quaint name; for albeit extremely 
tidy in most things and fond of plying her broom wherever there 
was dust and dirt, yet if in any nook or corner she discovered a 
spider’s nest, instead of sweeping it away she allowed the home- 
loving, useful insect to live and prosper ? until in the course of 
time the large chamber where the guests assembled was thickly 
lined with spiders’ webs of various densities, which Sarah kept 
neatly trimmed with her scissors. 

As the major had prophesied, the missing one got home safe 
and sound, thanks to the warm overcoat in which Corporal Hub¬ 
bard had enveloped her, and to her strong arms, which, unaided, 
had ferried her skiff across the icy Delaware. 

It was just dawn when Sarah glided into the house by a side 
entrance. But her father’s vigilant ear had heard her footsteps, 
and, hastening to meet her, Josiah Pennington embraced her 
more cordially than he had done in several years. “ My daugh¬ 
ter," he said, “you can't imagine how anxious I have been 
about you. I have called myself a coward a hundred times 
over for having allowed you to be taken captive.” “ Well, 
father dear,” returned Sarah, as he helped her to draw off 
the weighty, snow-bound coat, “I, too, am overjoyed to be 
home once more. I escaped through my prison window, and, 
thanks to the storm, they could not teil which direction I took.” 
Then, clasping his checks between both her palms, “ And now,” 
she added, “ I wish you to restore every dollar of the money 
which you took from the American camp—every dollar.” “ Oh 1 
ask me anything but that, Sarah—anything but that,” answered 
the publican. “ You know that there is a heavy mortgage on the 
Cobwebs, which must shortly' be paid off—it must. Moreover, to 
supply the rebels with money' is only' to prolong this wicked 
strife. No, no, don’t ask me to give back the gold and silver 
which I risked my life to obtain. It is all mine now, after pay¬ 
ing the men who helped me get it and giving something to Von 
Doodle. Then when our property is clear of encumbrance I 
shall breathe freely once more and make you a handsome pre¬ 
sent.” 
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“ No, no, give back every dollar,” pleaded Sarah. “ If you 
love me give it all back.” “ I have said my say,” replied Pen¬ 
nington gruffly, and knitting his brow. “Now, child, roil me 
not; keep me in good-humor, if you can. And let me observe 
that but for the joy which I feel at your return I should at this 
moment be in a towering passion.” “ Pray, why ? Do not the 
bags contain as much loot as you expected ? ” asked Sarah inno¬ 
cently. “ Confound you ! ” thundered the tavern-keeper. “What 
induced you to visit the American camp all by yourself ? What 
secret business called you into the rebel Washington’s presence 
last evening ? ” Sarah made no response. To have breathed a 
single word in excuse would only have added fuel to her father’s 
rising temper; and she knew too well how violent it was. 

“ Well, father, how is the sick girl?” she inquired presently. 
“ Ha ! that’s a good way to evade my question,” said the other. 
Then, after a jeering laugh, he added : “ I don’t know how she is; 
better go see for yourself.” Sarah now withdrew to her room 
for a brief space, after which she entered on tiptoe another apart¬ 
ment adjoining her own. There, in an old-fashioned feather bed 
draped with heavy red curtains, lay a young woman of about the 
same age as herself, whose wan, hollow cheeks told that she had 
suffered much ; nor had the fever yet abated. “ You are always 
beside me," murmured Charity Pine in a feeble voice, and ex¬ 
tending her thin, parched hand toward Sarah. “And if I ever 
get over my wearisome illness, after the good God, it will be you 
whom I shall have to thank—you, my patient nurse.” 

“ Well, I have not been with you a single moment since sun¬ 
down ; therefore do not praise me,” answered Sarah, clasping 
her hand. 

“ Indeed ! Why, I fancied that I saw you very often peeping 
at me through the curtains,” pursued Charity. “ Pray, where 
have you been ?” 

“ To the camp of the patriots beyond the river.” 

“ Really ? What a daring girl you are ! But what will your 
father say ? Will he noteat you up if he finds it out?’’ “He 
knows it already,” said Sarah. “ And verily it has been a night 
of adventure for me.” 

“ Indeed ! Well, tell me all about it. Do ! ” said Charity. 

“ 1 fear that it might excite you over-much.” 

“ No, no, it will not. I am anxious to learn as much as possi¬ 
ble about our brave soldier-boys,” continued the other. “ For, 
although I did not reveal it to you before, you must know that I 
am betrothed to a young man named Richard Hubbard, from 
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Lexington, Massachusetts, and who shortly before the Bunker 
Hill tight joined our array. Who knows ?—he may be in the 
yery camp which you have been visiting.” “ You his betrothed !— 
you, Charity Pine, of Concord ! ” exclaimed Sarah inwardly, while 
the color fled from her cheeks. Then aloud she said, after a 
short, painful pause: “Well, yes, I met Mr. Hubbard a few 
hours ago.” 

“ Did you ? Oh! tell me how he is. How is my beloved 
Dick?” And as Charity' spoke she pressed her hot lips to Sa¬ 
rah’s hand. 

“ He never looked better in his life,” answered the latter. 
“The Lord be thanked ! ” ejaculated Charity'. Here she breath¬ 
ed a short but fervent prayer, after which she added : “ So you 
knew my Dick? You had met him before? ” 

“Yes,” answered Sarah in a low tone—too low for the other 
to hear. “ Oh ! how fortunate it was,” pursued Charity—“ how 
fortunate it was, when I was in search of my lover to bring him 
some Christmas gifts, that I fell ill under this hospitable roof in¬ 
stead of under the roof of some cold-hearted being, who would 
never have given me tidings of my Dick as you have done.” 
Then, jerking one of poor Sarah’s fingers, she went on : “ But tell 
me, dear friend, what are y'ou gazing at so intently' ? Why do 
you turn your face away ? ” 

“I am admiring the flag which I finished yesterday',’’ re¬ 
plied Sarah in broken accents, and still keeping her tearful ey'es 
fixed upon a beautiful star-spangled banner hanging overhead. 
But it was impossible to suppress her grief; it presently escaped 
in a loud sob, which caused Charity to twitch her sleeve and 
say: “ Pray, what is the matter? Has your father been scolding 
you for making that banner or for visiting the patriot army ?” 
“Alas ! how I wish that my dear mother were alive ; she might 
bring me consolation,” murmured Sarah. 

“ Ah! you are thinking of your mother,” said Charity. 
“ Well, she must indeed have been a rare woman to have been 
your mother. But never mind. I hope ere long that y'ou may 
meet some worthy, patriotic youth, who will love you and give 
you another home. Ay, I will henceforth pray morning and even¬ 
ing that y'ou may become affianced to a brave, manly fellow like 
my Dick.” 

“May' the Almighty protect him ! ” exclaimed Sarah inward¬ 
ly. She trembled to think of what might happen to her some¬ 
time lover, who would doubtless be severely' punished for having 
let her escape. “ I must save him,” she said to herself. “ But 
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how—how ? ” Then, while Charity kept watching her with 
wondering, feverish eyes, Sarah all of a sudden rose to her feet, 
and, clapping her hands, “Yes, yes,” she cried, “that is what 
I’ll do ! Verily, it is an inspiration—an inspiration ! ” 

“My faithful friend,” said Charity, in alarm, “do tell me 
what ails you. Have your wits left you ? What mean those 
words ? " 

“ I was never saner in my life,” replied Sarah, now smiling 
through her tears. “ But what I mean must remain a mystery, 
for a brief space at least. Of one thing, however, be assured— 
you will yet present to your betrothed the Christmas gifts which 
you have brought for him all the way’ from distant Concord." 
At these words a smile lit up Charity’s haggard visage, while 
Sarah, putting her finger to her lips, added: “ Now let us be 
quiet; we have talked enough. Try'to fall asleep; I will come 
back by and by'.” 

But, as we may' imagine, the fever had been increased, not les¬ 
sened, by' the above conversation, and now it was impossible for 
Charity to close her eyes ; she turned restlessly from side to 
side, muttering the name of her lover. 

Sarah had scarcely left the room when she came face to face 
with Major von Doodle, who vigorously grasped her wrists. 
His glass ey'e was staring hard at her, while the other eye was 
bursting out of its socket with delight. Ever since he had first 
met Sarah, three .weeks ago, he had felt a great admiration for 
her. Hessian though he was, he could not help admiring her 
pluck, her outspokenness in the cause of independence. Even 
Sarah’s harsh Tory father had not been able to bend her, to make 
her say', “ God save the king 1 ” Moreover, she was a tall, grace¬ 
ful girl with a bold Roman nose—it may' have been a trifle too 
long—and with deep-set, mysterious gray eyes which made her 
admirer wonder what she was thinking of whenever he saw her 
looking at him. But if Sarah was brave and able to ride and to 
manage a boat, she was likewise good. Instead of gadding about 
in quest of silly gossip, like other young women, she faithfully at¬ 
tended to her household duties, and in the evenings was fond of 
reading the Bible and Pilgrim's Progress. So that whatever the 
major's lapses and failings—and he was by no means a saint—it 
spoke well for his judgment and common sense that he was able 
to appreciate Sarah Pennington's excellent qualities. “Your 
eyes are red ; you have been crying,” he said, after he had done 
shaking her wrists. “ Well, well, the old man is wroth at you 
for doing what you did, and he has been scolding you. But, Don. 
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ner und Blitz! 111 take your part. Only, mind, don t pay any 
more visits to the rebel camp.” 

“ I will go there as often as duty to my country calls me,” an¬ 
swered Sarah. Then, dropping her voice, “ But I would never 
cross the river to do what you and father did last evening. That 
was shameful!” “O Miss Sarah! Miss Sarah!”—here Von 
Doodle fell on his knees. But Sarah would not wait to hear him 
out; she hurried to her own apartment to seek the rest which 
she so much needed. 

On the morrow, which was the third day before Christmas, 
Sarah made as careful an inspection of the Hessian quarters in 
Trenton as it was possible for a girl to make, and satisfied her¬ 
self that, if the foreign mercenaries were better supplied with 
rations and raiment than the Continentals, they were yet pretty 
poor in pocket and were looking forward to anything but a mer¬ 
ry Christmas. During her absence Von Doodle, who knew Sa¬ 
rah’s weak point—and who has not a weak point ?—called on an 
aid-de-camp of Cornwallis, a particular friend of his, and from 
him procured a paper of choicest sugar-plums. These he offered 
to her as soon as she got back; and although Sarah hesitated a 
moment, for he had already made her half a dozen presents, she 
finally accepted them and at the same time thrust her little finger 
through his button-hole and looked so archly at him that Von 
Doodle was sorely tempted to ask her on the spot a certain very 
momentous question. “ I wish you to do something for me,” 
began Sarah. “ I will stand on my head, if it be your pleasure,” 
returned the major, smiling and lifting himself on tiptoes—for 
Sarah was a tall girl, while he was somewhat undersized. “ Well, 
I am anxious that your poor soldiers should enjoy themselves 
on Christmas day,” she continued. “ But they have received no 
pay in several months; and no pay, no fun, you know.” 

“True! true!” said the major, pressing in his false eye, 
which occasionally dropped out. “ But they may have a glo¬ 
rious holiday,” went on Sarah, “ if you will only distribute 
among them the gold and silver which you helped to bring over 
yesterday from the American camp. True, it does not belong to 
me nor to you; it is all booty stolen from the patriots. But, as 
I am sure that my father will never consent to give it back, I pre¬ 
fer to see it go toward making your own misguided men happy.” 

“ What a kind, what a golden heart you have! ” exclaimed 
the major, grinning. “ Perhaps it is because you eat so many 
sugar-plums that you are so sweet.” “ Do not joke,” said Sarah. 
" Tell me at once if you are willing to do as I request.” “ Oh ! 
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but, Miss Sarah, what will your father say ? He will kill me," 
said Von Doodle. “I will brave his wrath,” replied Sarah; “no 
harm shall come to you.” “And you will be grateful to me if 1 
obey—very grateful?” said Von Doodle. “I shall owe you 
more thanks than tongue can express,” answered Sarah. “ Then 
it shall be done,” said the major, coming down upon his heels 
with such force that it disturbed the invalid in the chamber 
near by. 

As we may imagine, the tavern-keeper was beside himself 
with rage when he discovered on the morrow morning that the 
coin which he had so carefully hidden up the chimney had disap¬ 
peared. Von Doodle he did not for a moment suspect of being 
the thief; much less did he suspect his own daughter. But he 
loaded his blunderbuss and swore that if he could find a certain 
pedlar who had spent the night by the fireplace, making believe 
sleep, that he would shoot him dead. And for several hours 
Pennington roamed through the town in quest of him. 

At last Christmas eve arrived. And Sarah, although she had 
passed a sleepless night by the bedside of Charity Pine, looked 
as fresh this morning as a rose in June. Indeed, her father 
stopped his oaths when she appeared, and complimented her on 
her brilliant color ; while the major drew her aside and whisper¬ 
ed : “ My sugar-plum, 1 have distributed every dollar according 
to your wishes, and to-morrow will be the merriest Christmas 
our soldiers have ever had.” 

This speech caused Sarah’s heart to throb faster and the flush 
on her cheek to deepen; ay, her excitement was intense, for she 
was about to do something which would pass into history. 

During the greater part of this feverish day Sarah was busy 
indoors, and never before had the old tavern looked so green and 
Christmas-like. Branches of hemlock and cedar and strips of 
wild ivy were festooned along the walls, while here and there 
patches of cobwebs were allowed to peep through the cheery 
vista of green. And in this festal work Sarah’s one-eyed admirer 
lent a willing hand. 

But every half-hour she would pay a visit to her sick friend, 
whose mind occasionally wandered, and then Charity fancied that 
she beheld her dear Dick standing beside her. During one of 
Sarah’s frequent visits the other said in a low but earnest tone: 
•“ O my faithful nurse 1 if I were to die what would become of 
Dick ? Would he stay true to my memory ? Would he go alone 
through life, loving me always?” Then, falling back on the 
pillow, she began to talk incoherently about her far-off home in 
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Massachusetts, which she believed that she would never see 
again. Sarah, bending over her, tried by soothing words to rouse 
her from her despondency. But in vain. “ No, no, I am going 
to die,” answered Charity. “ And when I die what will become 
of Dick? Tell me what will become of Dick?” Without mak¬ 
ing any response Sarah fled out of the room. 

“What troubles my sugar-plum? What agitates my admira¬ 
ble Sarah ? ” exclaimed Major von Doodle, meeting her now, as 
more than once before, with outstretched arms. But she did not 
speak. She gazed on him in silence for more than a minute; 
then, observing by the difference between his glass eye and the 
other eye that he had been imbibing somewhat too freely, 
“Major,” she said, “ I owe you many thanks for your kindness 
to me and my father since you have made the Cobwebs your 
headquarters. You are a good man, major; but if you would 
only grant me one favor you would be ten times better.” “ Don- 
nerund Blitz! I’ll jump over the moon, if it be your pleasure," 
said Von Doodle. “ Do be serious,” said Sarah, brushing away a 
tear and trying hard not to smile, for he looked so comical. “ As 
serious as a judge,” answered the major. “ Well, you know,” 
she went on, “ that you have a weakness for Madeira and egg¬ 
nog.” “ And who makes the best eggnog in the world, eh ? ” 
interrupted Von Doodle, grinning. Sarah gave him a gentle 
stroke on his bushy whiskers, then continued: “Now, major, 
drinking is bad for you: it hinders promotion ; therefore be a 
man, a strong man, and firmly resolve from this time forth never 
to drink another drop of eggnog or Madeira." The major re¬ 
flected a couple of minutes before he answered ; then, with a truly 
grave expression, “ Alas! ” he said, “ I fear that what you ask 
of me I cannot grant. Our stay on earth is short—too short—and 
I must make the most of this life, for I shall never pass this way 
again.” “ You pain me,” said Sarah, who, despite his faults, could 
not help liking the major, he was so gallant. “ Well, I am going 
to make you a Christmas present that will make up for the pain 
I am now giving you,” said Von Doodle: “ a very big Christ¬ 
mas present—so big that you will not be able to hold it in both 
hands.” 

Sarah, bright as she was, did not guess what he meant. Then, 
as she turned and walked sadly, silently away, he chuckled and 
murmured to himself: “Mrs. Sarah von Doodle—what a pretty 
name it will be! And how the fat, homely girls of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt will envy my lithe and lovely American wife! ” 

When evening came round, and when all the lamps had been 
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lit, Sarah glided out of the house unseen and carrying under her 
arm a most precious heirloom. It was a family Bible which had 
crossed the ocean in the Mayflower, and in the wide world there 
was nothing that she treasured more. The river was exceedingly 
difficult to cross, owing to the great quantity of ice, and, more¬ 
over. it was dark and bitter cold. But the skiff was strong, 
Sarah’s heart undaunted, and in less than an hour she found her- 
self once more in the presence of General Washington. 

We need not say that the latter was greatly surprised to see 
her. As on the occasion of her first visit, several bags of coin 
were lying on the floor; for Robert Morris had wasted not a day 
in replacing the treasure which had been lost, and the great 
financier himself was again seated by the side of Washington. 

“No, no,” spoke the general,after Sarah had whispered some, 
thing in his ear. “ My friend here may be trusted ; let Mr. Mor¬ 
ris remain and hear what you have to communicate.” But be¬ 
fore she proceeded to unfold her plans she looked cautiously 
around, as if she feared lest others might be listening, then went 
on to speak in a very low voice. What Sarah said we may not 
tell; but her concluding words were these : “ If, however, you 
doubt my patriotism, if you still believe that 1 am a spy, then 
here is an old Bible which belonged to my mother and to her 
mother’s mother; I value it beyond language to express. Keep 
it as a pledge of my sincerity.” 

“ Nay, truth is stamped upon your countenance,” answered 
Washington, who had been eyeing her closely. “ I did wrong 
ever to suspect you. Retain this precious book, and a brief time 
will show how far I am willing to carry out the important move 
which you have suggested.” 

“Glory will come of it,” said Sarah, her eyes flashing fire; 
“ay, glory, and perhaps independence.” Then, her expression 
suddenly changing, “ But now, ere I depart,” she added, “ let me 
inquire after the young soldier who was placed over me as jailer, 
and from whom I so adroitly escaped. I have been most anxious 
about him.” 

“ He is in irons, and severe indeed would have been his pun¬ 
ishment had you not come this evening and dispelled my 
doubts,” replied Washington. “ But now I am convinced that 
you are both true Americans, and I shall immediately give or¬ 
ders for Corporal Hubbard’s release.” 

“ Well, this is Christmas time,” said Sarah. “May I be so 
bold, sir, as to ask of you a Christmas gift ? ” " To be sure you 

may,” answered the general, not a little surprised, and thinking 
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what an odd girl she was. “ Well, promote Corporal Hubbard ; 
let that be my Christmas gift.” 

“ You seem to take a great interest in his welfare,” pursued 
Washington, smiling, while Sarah’s eyes fell to the floor and the 
vision of a thousand might-have-beens passed before her. “ How¬ 
ever, I forbear to ask any delicate questions. I know that your 
friend is an intelligent non-commissioned officer, and when he is 
promoted he will doubtless prove worthy of the interest which 
you take in him.” Sarah was now about to withdraw when the 
general urged her to tarry a few minutes longer and drink a dish 
of tea. “ Not one girl in ten thousand,” he said, “ has the strength 
and the pluck to do what you have done in midwinter and on 
such a dark night. A dish of tea is little enough refreshment ete 
you start homeward.” 

Sarah accepted the invitation, and had just finished drinking 
the cheering beverage when the door opened, and who should 
appear but Dick Hubbard! 

The bright glow at once faded from her cheeks, and when 
presently he advanced toward her with outstretched hand she 
turned, whispered something to Washington, then hurriedly quit¬ 
ted the house without even throwing him a glance. 

The Cobwebs was a pretty old inn, and had been the scene of 
many a revelry. But never since its foundation-stone was laid 
had it known a holiday like the Christmas of 1776 . Major von 
Doodle before the hour of noon was beside himself with hilarity; 
he sang, and tossed off bumper after bumper, and did his best 
to coax Sarah into a corner where he might breathe in her ear 
some burning words. But she always managed to elude him. 
She was either with Charity Pine or else in the midst of a group 
of merrymakers, so that he did not get a single favorable oppor¬ 
tunity to offer himself in marriage; for his own noble, titled self 
was the gigantic Christmas gift of which he had spoken to her 
the day' before. But Von Doodle threw his Dulcinea many' a kiss 
from a distance; and once, when Sarah shook her head as he filled 
his goblet with wine for the seventh time, he cried out: “ My 
sugar-plum ! my sweetest sugar-plum ! I must make the most of 
this life, for 1 shall never pass this way again !" 

Nor did the din of the carousal disturb Charity, whose ill¬ 
ness had suddenly taken a favorable turn, and she told Sarah 
that she believed the Almighty had listened to her prayers and 
that she was going to live. 

But not only in the Cobwebs were the Hessian soldiers hav¬ 
ing a jovial feast-day. Thanks to the money which the major had 
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distributed among them, every place ot public entertainment in 
Trenton was thronged ; more than a thousand plum-puddings 
were devoured, gallons of precious wine and eggnog were 
drunk, and even Colonel Rahl, the Hessian commander, imbibed, 
it is said, somewhat more than was good for him. 

When night approached the fun, instead of coming to an end, 
waxed faster and more furious, while louder howled the wind 
outside and deeper fell the snow. Of the hundred pickets 
whose duty it was, despite the tempest, to keep a bright lookout 
for the enemy, there was not one who did not cast a wistful eye 
toward the Cobwebs, whose windows were flaming in the fire¬ 
light, and sigh to be there drinking “ God save the king! ” 

“ What aileth you, Sarah ? ” inquired Josiah Pennington to¬ 
ward five o’clock the next morning—for the revel had been kept 
up all night. “ Your face looks burning red and you are trem¬ 
bling. Has this long-protracted frolic thrown you into a fe¬ 
ver ? ” 

“ O father! I wish that Charity Pine could be moved some¬ 
where else ; there is danger here for her as well as for you,” re¬ 
plied Sarah, with an air of alarm, and pressing her hand upon 
her throbbing brow. 

“Danger! What mean you?’’said the publican. “Speak! 
What mean your mysterious words ? ” He had scarcely put the 
question when the tavern-door flew open and a loud, startling 
voice cried out: “ To arms! To arms ! Washington is crossing 
the Delaware! ” 

“ Donner und Blitz! ” ejaculated the dumbfounded Major von 
Doodle, letting his goblet fall and rubbing his eyes. “ Donner und 
Blitz ! Donner und Blitz! ” But this was all he said ; at least 
this was all that could be heard amid the uproar which followed 
the unexpected call to arms. Presently a cannon boomed; then 
another and another. On came the Continentals in two divi¬ 
sions, one led by General Sullivan, the other by General Greene. 
Through the deep snow they tramped ; like a long line of ghosts 
they seemed in the dim December twilight. What could the 
unfortunate Hessian leader do ? Verily, it was a heartrending 
surprise for this brave officer. Well, history relates that Colonel 
Rahl did his utmost to rouse his men from the stupor into which 
they had fallen after their Christmas carouse ; and with the words, 
“ All who are my grenadiers, forward ! " he sank to the ground 
mortally wounded. 

In the wild confusion which prevailed Von Doodle’s false eye 
dropped out and was lost in the snow. But, without halting to 
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look for it, he waved his sword and tottered m the direction of a 
stone wall which stood about forty paces from the tavern, fall¬ 
ing thrice on the way and crying in husky accents : “ Donner und 
Blitz ! Where is my horse ? Where is my horse? ” 

“ ’Tis perhaps well, poor major, that you are not sober, or 
you would go and get yourself killed,” thought Sarah Penning¬ 
ton, as she hastened after him, carrying his saddle on her shoul¬ 
der, which presently she flung across the stone wall. Then, seiz¬ 
ing her noble cavalier firmly by the arm, she assisted him to 
mount. 

Once in the saddle and holding in his left hand a star-span¬ 
gled banner—which he could have sworn was the cross of St. 
George—the doughty warrior dug his spurs deep into the jagged 
stones and shouted and cried : “ Donner und Blitz! Charge 1 
Charge ! God save the king! ” 

Many years after the battle of Trenton three persons were 
seated beneath a broad-spreading elm on the banks of the Sus¬ 
quehanna, talking about the memorable Christmas of 1776 . 
“ That victory did more than anything else to rouse the people 
from despondency,” spoke Mrs. Hubbard. “ But my precious 
wife had a very narrow escape from death on that day,” answer¬ 
ed Farmer Hubbard, patting Charity’s sunburnt hand. 

“ Dear Sarah Pennington ! ” continued the latter. “ ’Twill be 
long ere this world sees her like again. How tenderly she fold¬ 
ed me in a blanket, and, despite the ghastly wound from which 
her life-blood was streaming, carried me out of the burning 
building to a place of safety ! ” “ Sarah was indeed a heroine,” 

said the farmer; “and but for her I'should not have had you 
with me now under this elm-tree.” 

“ Well, the very last word she breathed was your name,” 
pursued Mrs. Hubbard. “ ‘ Love Dick,’ she murmured to me. 
‘ Be faithful to him ever and ever. Dear Dick! ’ Then she bow¬ 
ed her head on my breast and never spoke again.” “Was it 
ever known how she received her fatal wound?” inquired the 
third person of the group—an old gentleman, in threadbare 
clothes, who sat beside the farmer’s wife. “ It was said that her 
own father struck her,” answered Mrs. Hubbard. “ And, horri¬ 
ble though this be, it may be true; for Josiah Pennington was 
a bitter Tory, he had an ungovernable temper, and if—as was 
said—he discovered that she had assisted Washington in that 
great surprise of the enemy, then it is not impossible that he may 
have wreaked vengeance even on his own daughter.” “ It is well 
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that the Cobwebs was burnt, that not a stone was left upon a 
stone, after witnessing- such a deed,” said the old gentleman, who 
was no other than Robert Morris. Once ever so rich, he had 
refused his country never a dollar in the darkest hour of her 
struggle for independence. But now in his old age his immense 
fortune was all gone, nobody in all the land was poorer than he, 
and, after being incarcerated awhile in the debtors’ prison, Rob¬ 
ert Morris had come to pass a few days under Farmer Hubbard’s 
hospitable roof. But presently his careworn visage brightened 
at the sight of two young men who came and laid their axes at 
his feet, then asked him to tell them a story of the Revolution. 
This request made his dim eyes kindle anew, and he went on to 
relate a thrilling tale, in which he introduced Washington cross¬ 
ing the Delaware in midwinter, routing the Hessians, and alarm¬ 
ing Cornwallis; and when he concluded, Charity’s sons cried 
out at one breath : “ O mother 1 mother ! how I wish that I had 
lived in the days of ’ 76 .” 
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KING GEORGE’S THIEVES. 

A COWX EAST STORY OP THE REVOLUTION. 

“The critter’s gone!” 

“I Vhat?” 

“Clean gone, I tell ye!” repeated Uncle Trib- 
by, dropping helplessly into a chair. 

Aunt Gratitude’s spoon had dropped, too, and 
its long wooden handle sank slowly down into 
the great howl of “pumpkin sauce” she had been 
siimng. But she gave it not even a look; her 
eves, dilated with horror until she could almost 
see over the rims of her spectacles, were fixed 
upon Uncle Tribby’s white face, and he in his 
turn gazed at her, in as stony a despair as if he 
felt the world itself melting away from under his 
feet 

“She’s strayed away!” gasped Aunt Gratitude, 
23 if the sound of her own words would help her 
to believe them; “why don’t ye go after her?” 

“Go after her! Go down the throats of them, 
cantankerous Britishers, that would go down Jo¬ 
nah’s whale’s in their turn, if they had their de¬ 
serts. I heered there was a craft in the offing, 
just at day-dawn, yesterday, but they said she 
was steering for Merryweather Bay, and I 
thought that was the last of her, or I’d ha’ 
brought the heifer into the settin’-room, and 
locked her up in the closet along with your 
mother’s chiny, afore I’d ha’ trusted her where 
she was for the night;” . and Uncle Tribby— 
jCwwtgh much tribulation we enter intd the king- 
],was his full name—groaned bitterly into 
the folds of his blue pocket-handkerchief. 

“What, them miserable 'block-Tieadmg' sail¬ 
ors?” Aunt Gratitude never could remember 
that blockade and blockhead were not spelled 
exactly alike. “I should think if they’re going 
to keep every thing decent out of the country, 
that was enough, without coming ashore them¬ 
selves with their thievish tricks! ” 

“Tricks! Breaking the eighth commandment 
at every barn-door, as if’twas nothin’ more’n a 
pipe-stem between their fingers! And that there 
heifer't we’d only jest fairly got raised, and her 
mother dead and gone afore her, so there's no 
prospect in natur’ of- our ever bringing another 
form'd!” 

td and gone old Whiteface truly was, and 
not much out of the course of nature it would 
seem, as her mother had set Uncle Tribby and 
Aunt Gratitude up at housekeeping nearly forty 
rears before, and she in her turn had presented 
them with the lamented heifer about eleven 
years previous to this doleful day. 

But time had begun to seem short to Uncle 
Tubby, so many things were happening as he 
went along, and to-night, to add to all the rest, 
the mail-stage was to bring the five orphan chil¬ 
dren of his daughter Experience, to make home 
the old place. 

“Fetch ’em home?” he had said; “of course, 
■md if we haintgot the widow’s cruse to feed ’em 
“Wn, they needn’t starve, so long as there’s the 
heifer and the chickens to look to.” 

But now! Uncle Tribby sat with the toe of 
hh boot actually inside the sacred purity of his 
. ®^*Pail, gazing pitifully into Aunt Grat- 
Jhmes face, in search of some light on the fu- 
^ e i but she conld see no more than he could, 
^ so, with a way she had, she sprang vigor- 
0u fy ^to the present again. * 

Well| I must finish the pies with yesterday’s 
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'Twont he so good, but it’s the last v 


ever have, and there’s a whole pound of 


that beet sugar in them already!” 

ncle Tribby groaned again. That “beet su- 
uot' '^ e i )ro ^ ucfc half h* 9 garden patch, was 
th the five new mouths long, and 

L bl0ckhead ” drew closer every day. 
v.. I 1 !™ h>ok after the pullets,” he said, at 
itud i 1 a ^ es P era te effort to follow Aunt Grat- 
off 6 8 , exam P le - Something shuffled as he moved 
MiuVf 11 ke looked down to find one foot fairly 
t t " e m hk-pail, but the nervous look he 
t- _ a,va rds Aunt Gratty showed she hadn’t 
k; she was slowly bringing the lost spoon- 


handle to light, with the half-whispered, “Such a 
thing never happened to her before in all her 
housekeeping!” 

But a moment later she turned her head, and 
there stood Uncle Tribby again, his face fen 
times whiter than before, and the blue handker¬ 
chief crumpled wildly from one hand to the 
other. 

“The fowl-critters is gone too! Every hen and 
chicken of ’em! There aint so much as a tail- 
feather left of the whole lot! ” 

The jolly tars of His Majesty’s blockading ship 
Scudder had taken good care there shouldn’t he, 
and the white hen, and the speckled rooster, and 
the black top-knot, with all 3ier brood of pullets, 
had been “spliced” to the ragged little rope Uncle 
Tribby had used to tie the heifer, and thrown in 
a fluttering, gasping row across her back. 

“Hope they wont crow Yankee Doodle too loud 
and wake the old folks,” said the head of the 
party, as they made their triumphant procession 
down the yard; but Uncle Tribby had only 
stirred uneasily in his sleep, and the gate closed 
quietly behind his treasures. 

But wlrafc did they see before them, all in 
white, just at the turn of the road? Not a com¬ 
pany of ghosts, for the white was rather a pinky 
white, and scrambling backwards and sideways, 
instead of waving majestically on. Only Goffer 
Galloway’s whole litter of pigs, just old enough 
to roast, and more sailors stumbling clumsily 
over ditches and fences in pursuit. 

And there was another line trailing through 
the pasture just beyond—Mother Humbledon’s 
turkeys, with now an indignant gobble, and then 
a snap at some sleepy grasshopper, while here, 
there and everywhere, the white moonlight, fall¬ 
ing across the fields and by-ways, was dotted 
with dark figures moving hurriedly along, on 
two legs or four, as nature had happened to sup¬ 
ply them. 

“Ship alloy!” shouted the leader of the heifer. 
“What ship is that?” 

“Lend a hand here, and you’ll find out! ” an¬ 
swered brother Jack. “I’d rather fight all the 
Yankees that ever went to church in a meeting¬ 
house, than make a ship’s length more with 
these pesky pigs!” 

“Every craft must handle her own guns; and 
heave ahead, my hearty, or yon Yankees will be 
waking up before we have time to eat their 
Thanksgiving dinner for them!” was the help¬ 
ful answer; and heifer, pigs, turkeys, sailors, 
chickens and all the rest, scrambled helter-skel¬ 
ter, at such speed as each could make, towards 
the Scudder, which lay to, just off shore, her 
half-reefed canvas fluttering as sleepily in the 
breeze, as if no thought of mischief could be 
abroad. 

Squire Asnapper Withrington, the tithing-mau 


of the village, was the terror of all the small 
boys on Sundays, as he stood in the aisle of the 
meeting-house with his long pole in his hand, 
ready to descend with a rap on the head of any 
offender who for&ot Ids behavior for an instant’; 
hut on. weekdays, lie was everybody’s kindest 
and most unfailing friend, and it was quite as a 
matter of course that the sufferers by the raid 
from the Scudder drew round his “keeping- 
room” fire the next night, almost imagining 
they saw tlieir lost pigs and chickens trooping 
back to them, as they compared their woes over 
the freshly-heaped and crackling logs. 

And freshly-heaped meant something in those 
days! The backlogs and forestick had been 
dragged in chains to tile door that morning, by a 
stout yoke of oxen, and after they had been 
rolled to their places on the hearth, filled in, and 
heaped between, and laid over with smaller logs, 
j almost enough to build a house for a reasonable 
I squatter in these times. And now the great 
. glowing bed, where the remains of all this lay, 
was stirred and poked, and a quarter of a cord 
more thrown upon it, to crackle, and snap, and 
lick itself with the fiery tongues that Crept out of 
it, as if it were the merriest thing in the world to 
he burned alive. 

And the fireplace was wide enough and deep 
enough, after all that, for an arm-chair to stand 
at each end, just at a delicious distance from the 
ends of the logs, and in these chairs Goffer Gal¬ 
loway and Uncle Tribby were ensconced to-night 
out of respect to their age and their woes alike. 

“How many o* them critters of yours was 
there?” asked Uncle Tribby, across the Crack¬ 
ling logs. 

“Five!” piped Goffer Galloway, in a' pitiful 
tone; “every mother’s son of ’em. And I’d 
engaged me to Goodman Hathaway for a card¬ 
ing of wool, that was to have made a winter kil¬ 
tie for my wife, and another to Ben Lufkin, as 
sails his father’s fishing craft; and was to let us 
have a fish now and then the next six month, for 
the value of it. But they’re gone, the hull lot, 
and the petticoat and the fish dinners went along 
with ’em!” 

Goodman Hathaway, whose gray goose with 
all her goslings were also missing, gave an an¬ 
swering groan. 

“I would the folk of Providence had felt called 
upon to mind their own business,” he said, 
“afore they took upon themselves to board His 
Majesty’s frigate and send it down Narragansett 
Bay in a blaze that set King George and all his 
court afire against us at the same time! All the 
tea thrown overboard in Boston served not to 
draw the blockade upon us like that matter.” 

“And what then?” exclaimed Goffer Gallo¬ 
way, springing from his chair and almost danc¬ 
ing a three-legged jig on his rheumatic feet and 


his tall cane together. “Let them draw a block¬ 
ade five hundred 8hip-of-the-line deep, and send 
their thievish sailors ashore as thick as the 
plague of flies in Egypt, and I could wish myself 
the man that touched the match to the frigate! 
Tea overboard! And it had turned every drop of 
water in the harbor to gall, and they had forced 
us to drink it, I could swallow my portion and 
call it sweet rather than see our rights taken 
from us and never speak like a man! ” 

A murmur of applause ran round the room, but 
after all, patriotism wasn’t a thing to he eaten or 
drunk, and their thoughts would come round 
again to butter and eggs. One after another be¬ 
gan to recount his losses, and at last all eyes 
turned appealing to the squire, as if even in this 
extremity he might suggest something. 

“Truly,” he said, rising rather more quietly 
than Goffer Galloway had done, “the fleet and 
the liberty given its sailors hath become a sore 
and grievous evil. We know how to take cheer¬ 
fully such privation's as cometh lawfully ot the 
blockade, since that is to be expected by a people 
who have offended their sovereign; hut the spoil¬ 
ing of onr goods by petty theft is irregular, and 
a sharp thing for free citizens to bear. And as 
frequent repetition beginneth to make it too 
grievous, my advice is, that a message be sent 
aboard some vessel of influence, to tlie effect that 
His Majesty’s sailors are permitted to inflict 
wanton injury and great suffering upon his sub¬ 
jects, and remonstrances respectfully be made 
against the same.” 

Uncle Tribby’s hair almost stood on end, and 
Goffer Galloway’s chin slipped off the top of his 
cane, while a buzz of amazement aud almost ter¬ 
ror went round the room. 

Board one of the blockading vessels to com¬ 
plain of their wrongs and demand their rights I 
A fine thing it might he to complain that the 
British lion’s teeth were too sharp, but who was 
going to put his head inside its mouth to say so? 

Squire Withrington observed the look. 

“I am verily in earnest,” he said; “and as I see 
your hearts are faint, would suggest that a most 
meet and proper person to undertake the embas¬ 
sy be our parson, considering he hath left the 
kirk of Scotland but few years to reside among 
this rebellious people, aud his name still stand- 
eth high among its dignitaries.” 

The parson! That put quite a different face on 
the question; aud a murmur of approval said so 
quite distinctly, and a committee of three was 
chosen immediately to go and ask if he would 
dare the audacious deed. 

Rev. John Murray, the eloquent and honored 
parson of the town, lived in a “square house” 
that stood, imposing witli white paint, at the 
summit of a hill hard by, aud thither the two 
younger members of the trio scrambled with a 
haste that left poor Uncle Tribby panting for 
breath behind, and only able to overtake them 
' just as the parson, simple in dress, but grand in 
towering proportions and kindly dignity, ap¬ 
peared at tlie door. 

“Go?” he said, when he had listened to the ap¬ 
peals which Ben Lufkin, the foreman, managed 
to stammer out, “Go? Most certainly I will at 
the coming of the very next vessel of the squad¬ 
ron, and shall consider it most meet end proper 
to make remonstrance against so unlawful griev¬ 
ance. But although it is true my house doth 
overlook the harbor, I may be so engrossed in 
study as not to observe tho coming of the enemy. 
Therefore let me know at any early hour, when¬ 
ever sail be discovered to approach us, and I am 
ready.” 

Tlie parson was not left long to dream over his 
bine books undisturbed. Only two days had 
passed when aloud knock announced Ben Lufkin, 
with the news that a large ship was bearing di¬ 
rectly towards the town. 

“Bring your boat to the landing with a full 
crew to man her, and I will be there within an 
hour’s time!” was the answer; and Ben sped 
away, trembling at now venturing to play second 
fiddle in this affair. 
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“I tell von, boys, the parson’s got the pluck,” 
he said, as he ranged his crew at their row-locks. 
“He drew himself up like a magistrate, hearing 
there were boys at his apple trees, or as if he 
had only a sermon to preach to greater sinners 
than sat before him on other days!” 

“Mayhap his heart will fail him when we get 
fairly under the guns of the vessel,” said Goffer 
Galloway’s Sam. 

“Never fear the parson! Why, only look at me, 
risking my boat and my chance of bread aud 
water in the ship’s hold for taking him out to 
her, and me as brave as a lion!” said Ben, look¬ 
ing decidedly pale, and holding his oar with a 
nervous hand. In another moment he had 
dropped it, and fallen pell mell over to Jem’s 
seat behind. 

“Good land deliver us! There comes the A ngel 
Gabriel down the hill!” 

The crow looked up, and, to be sure, a most 
strange and wondrous figure was approaching. 
Tall, erect, with long, white locks curling over 
the shoulders, drapery falling in majestic folds 
to the feet, and floating away like wings from 
each shoulder, something white at the throat, 
something blue on the head, and the whole mov¬ 
ing slowly hut unerringly towards the boat. 

Nearer and steadily nearer, and before the ter¬ 
rified crew could do more than get Ben right side 
up again, the Rev. John had taken his seat 
among them, wig, gown, bands, scarf, bonnet 
and all; the full paraphernalia of the Scottish 1 
church, old and familiar dignities to him, hut 
never before exhibited to the astonished eyes of 
his Yankee crew. 

“Push off, hoys!” whispered Ben. Ills orders 
were obeyed, and with trembling but rapid 
strokes they made for tlie approaching vessel; 
but not with the astonishment all to themselves. 
The mate watched the nearing boat with wonder 
deepening into awe, as each moment showed him 
more distinctly the imposing figure seated in si¬ 
lent stateliness in her stern; and before she was 
fairly alongside he had descended the gangway, 
liat in hand, to receivo whatever inmnnication 
should he made. 

The drapery of the Rev. John spread superbly 
in the breeze as he rose majestically to inquire,— 

“What ship is this?” 

“The flagship of His Majesty’s blockading 
fleet,” was the answer. 

“Ah,” said the Rev. John, “say to Admiral 
Toombs, then, that I wish to speak with him;” ! 
and he calmly reseated himself, while the mate 
appeared hastily in the cabin with the news that 
there was a boat alongside containing a “person¬ 
age” who desired to speak with the Admiral. 

“And who is it?” asked the Admiral. 

“I’m sure I can’t imagine, sir, unless it maybe 
the Archbishop of Canterbury.” 

“Let him come below,” said the Admiral; and , 
the llev. John, wig, gown and hands, righteous ! 
indignation and benign courtesy, all walked to¬ 
gether into the cabin, the Admiral rising hastily 
and placing a chair for his guest. I 

Plash, plush, went the oars of Ben Lufkin’s 
boat, as he thanked his stars at taking himself 
and the parson home again in safety; and snap,' 
crack, went the squire’s lire as the sufferers from 
petty theft gathered round it again that night, 
but not a word broke the serene dignity of the j 
Rev. John until, the company being complete, he 
rose to address them. 

“Good friends and neighbors, I rejoice that in 
undertaking your embassy I should have fallen 
upon one so strong as an officer in authority, and 
at the same time so courteous and high-minded 
as a gentleman. The Admiral not only listened 
with all grave and suitable indignation to tlie 
story of your wrongs, hut gave most positive or¬ 
ders in my presence against infliction of farther 
injury, under threat of most condign punish¬ 
ment. Nor is this all;” and the Rev. John poured 
slowly out uj*i ui the tabic a purse of glittering 
gold pieces.” 

“The Admiral regretted so deeply the wrong 
that has been done as to seem ill satisfied with 
promises for the future; and from Ills own private 
purse he sendelh this sum to be divided, so far as 
it may go, among those who could most ill afford 
their losses. Goffer Galloway, tell me the value 
of the young swine taken from your stable; and, 
Tribulation Fcmtt, let me know what it will cost 
to replace the animal you lost; and we will then 
proceed to other claimants. 

A shout went up from every mouth. Good wife 
Galloway had her winter kirtle, Uncle Tribby’s 
new family lived sumptuously on butter and eggs 
once move, and from all the region round about 
no further complaints were heard to arise till the 
last of the “blocklieading” fleet had disappeared 
beyond the line where sky and water meet. 

z. A. It. 
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A GHOST STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 


We have not many haunted spots 
now in our Empire State, or even in 
America, and very few genuine goblin 
stories, such as once upon a time, 
told by the fireside, made one afraid 
to look behind him; delightful old 
tales, implicitly believed in by narra¬ 
tor and listeners, and casting over all 
a shadow of utter and indefinable ter¬ 
ror' Not that ghosts have ceased to 
come, but they are things of course 
now, and their position with regard 
to mortals in the flesh is entirely 
changed; the territory of spirit-land 
(at least a part of it) has been annex¬ 
ed, we may say, to our free and inde¬ 
pendent thirty-seven states; a regular 
intercourse has been opened; and, as 
the intangible parties in the compact 
have frequent and passing invitations 
to make earthly visits at certain spe¬ 
cified periods, it is no more than civil 
in them to wait until they are ex¬ 
pected. 

Now, in years gone by it was quite 
otherwise; so far from being invited, 
they were universally shunned; man, 
woman, and child fled at the slightest 
indication of their presence; and as 
for speech, it was next to impossible 
for them to put in a single word be¬ 
fore the terror-stricken mortal had 
speeded away, far beyond all hear¬ 
ing. Not much seemed the gain to 
either side by those interviews; occa¬ 
sionally some rogue was known to 
disgorge his ill-gotten pelf in conse¬ 
quence of the midnight apparitions 
of some phantom things, a warning 
to him to mend his ways; or some 
timid heart perhaps grew faint, and 
before long time ceased to beat, un¬ 
der the idea that it had received a 
supernatural summons to the unseen 


world; but generally speaking, the 
shock of an intense and overpower¬ 
ing affright was about all that ac¬ 
crued to the sight-seer from the 
meeting—a terror so genuine that he 
was able to impart it to many a cir¬ 
cle of eager listeners for an incredibly 
long period after the adventure. 

But what attraction has modern 
America for sprites, spooks, brownies, 
fairies, and all that dainty ethereal 
tribe that may be met in the Old 
World ? Or what, for the more sol¬ 
emn shadows that haunt dilapidated 
galleries, in the tumble-down ruins 
of ancient transatlantic castles ? What 
homes have we for “ elves and little 
people,” that dance for years, yes for 
centuries, on the same greensward 
in the Highlands of Scotland ? 
Alas! in an incredibly short period 
grass here gives place to wheat- 
fields, and fairy rings would be dis¬ 
respectfully ploughed up and plant¬ 
ed. Let any sociable brownie plan 
a visit to old friends, she would pro¬ 
bably find the whole family, bag and 
baggage, moved off to the far West, 
and only strangers round the hearth¬ 
stone. They love things old, and 
here all is new and cheerful under 
the tireless march of improvement 
We have no black forest, no 

“Castled crag of Drachcnfels,” 

but the primitive woodland yet 
clothes the mountain that “ frowns 
o’er the wide and winding ” river. 

The nearest approach to a haunted 
castle is to be seen sometimes in travel¬ 
ling over the Western States. There, 
in some lonely inconvenient spot 
which no prudent man would have 
chosen for a homestead, an unfinished. 
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overgrown, weakly-looking wooden 
house tells its story, not of greatness 
gone by, but of greatness planned and 
never accomplished—a pitiful com¬ 
ment on the uncertainty of human 
affairs ! It happens thus: Some set¬ 
tler, sadly miscalculating his resources, 
projects a palace in the wilderness on 
a scale of city splendor; that is, with 
parlor, dining-room, kitchen, bed¬ 
rooms, and the little elegances of 
pantries and closets. The sides are 
enclosed, the roof is on, and the 
revenues he counted on as certain 
are not forthcoming. Then do pa¬ 
pered walls and panelled doors 
with brass knobs, and visions of 
portico and piazza, all float away 
tc the blue clouds; the hapless 
di earner fits up one corner room for 
the reception of his whole household 
until he can find another location , and 
take a new start in the search after for¬ 
tune, and so abandons his rickety pa¬ 
lace to the lord of the soil. -Vs the 
beards blacken in wind and storm, and 
one end blows down perhaps in some 
rough northwester, it gains the name 
of being haunted; and to ride past 
such a skeleton thing by moonlight 
or in the dim twilight, with the utter 
desolation of all around, and the 
yawning blackness of cavities which 
should have been doors and windows, 
it requires no great stretch of imagi¬ 
nation to picture an unearthly head 
peeping out here and there. Very 
bold yeomen are known to always 
whip their horses to a full gallop as 
they approach and pass the fearful 
spot; and as for women and chil¬ 
dren, under that strange fascination 
by which the supernatural repels and 
yet attracts, they always gaze intently, 
and as surely “ see something ”! 

Although goblin visits in our land are 
just now rather on the decline (except 
in a regular business way), there was 
a time when strange sights were seen 
and strange things happened; and, 


although it may seem almost incredi- 
ble, it is a fact well established m 
history that it was generally to the 
Dutch settled here, to that clear¬ 
headed, reasoning nation, so little 
likely to be deceived on any subject, 
that most of these revelations were 
made. 

This certainly ensures for the tales 
the firm belief of all mankind. When 
an imaginative Hibernian or a l.\elv, 
light-hearted Gaul announces a \i- 
sion, it must be taken with some little 
allowance for flights of fancy, etc., etc.; 
but when a phlegmatic, cool-head¬ 
ed Hollander declares he has seen a 
spook, you may believe as if it was 
your own eyes. 

For the precise period most proli¬ 
fic in signs, sights, and dreams, we 
must go back to the early days of 
our state, yet not to the first settlers. 
Their troubles, so numerous that it is 
scarcely possible to number them, 
had their origin in things tangible; 
and so closely did these troubles press 
daily on all sides, that the thoughts 
of the first colonists were entirely 
engiosseil by the things of earth. 
To such a point did this downward 
tendency reach, that they seemed 
at times in danger of relapsing into 
heathendom, as may be seen from 
the reports sent back to Amsterdam, 
and yet extant among colonial pa¬ 
pers, that they possessed neither 
school-houses nor churches. They 
did possess, however, three unfailing 
sources of annoyances and danger 
—an Indian warfare, neighbors oil 
their eastern boundary cf unparallel¬ 
ed audacity, and domestic bickerings 
in the perpetual strife kept up be¬ 
tween Manhattan and Rensselaer- 
wyck. 

What might have happened if the 
Indians had been treated with com¬ 
mon justice and honesty can be now- 
only conjecture; but their wrongs 
began at the beginning. It is a dark 
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spot on the glories of the adventurous 
little yacht Half-Moon that her very 
first track through the waters of the 
magnificest Caholiatea (now the 
Hudson) was marked with their blood, 
causelessly and wantonly shed. 

Hendrik Hudson and his crew 
landed, we are told, on the western 
bank of the great bay, which was lined 
with “ men, women, and children, by 
whom they were kindly received, and 
presented vv ith tobacco and dried cur¬ 
rants.”* A little further on were “ very 
loving people and very old men, by 
whom the Europeans were well used.” 
They brought in their canoes to the 
voyagers all sorts of fruit and game, 
and on one occasion of a visit made 
by white men to the,shore they broke 
their arrows and threw them in the 
fire to express their pacific intentions. 
Yet despite all this, when the vessel 
had advanced only a few miles, one 
ofhercrew fired and killed an Indian, 
without the least warning, for at¬ 
tempting to steal a pillow and some 
old garments.! No satisfaction was 
offered to the terrified savages, and 
they pushed off for the shore in their 
tanoes, but they vowed a vengeance, 
and they kept the vow; so that, when 
some few' years later one ship after 
another brought the enterprising in¬ 
dividuals who fi mt unpacked their 
household utensils and farm tools in 
the New World, they entered upon a 
stormy existence already prepared 
for them. It was not a glimpse of 
wraith or goblin that people feared 
to encounter in the lonely by-path, 
hut the stealthy tread and dark 
visage of some lurking savage, 
ever watchful and merciless, ever 
close at hand when least expected. 
How often in the silent night, in how 
many little hamlets, in how many 
solitary huts, women and children 


listened in speechless terror to the 
war-whoop, that fearful yell, and' were 
made to feel Indian retaliation for 
the evil doings of fathers and hus¬ 
bands! Small time had they for 
ghostly fears. When the savages fled 
before European firearms, it was only 
to return. More than two thousand 
of them appeared in their canoes at 
one time before the little block-house 
at Manhattan, because Hendrik von 
Dyke, with an imprudence and wick¬ 
edness perfectly disgraceful in a myn¬ 
heer, had killed a squaw for stealing 
apples in his orchard. His orchard 
was on the present site of Rector 
Street. 

But, though the Dutch colonists 
were generally at fault in provoking 
contention, they were also valiant, 
after some preparation, to meet it. 
When Claes Smit was ruthlessly 
murdered by the natives, some time 
about 1642, and they refused either 
to give up or punish his murderer 
because he had fled and could not 
be found, the colonists consented to 
march to battle, 

“ provided the director himself (Von 
Kiefl) accompanied them to prevent dis¬ 
order, also that he furnish, in addition to 
powder and ball, provision necessary 
for the expedition, such as bnad and but- 
tcr, and appoint a steward to take 
charge of the same, so that all waste be 
prevented. 

“ If any person require anything more 
than this brtad and butter^ lie to provide 
himself therewith.”* 

Finally, however, gunpowder pre¬ 
vailed; and the aborigines retreated 
to forests beyond the reach of the 
fale-faces ; schoolmasters and minis¬ 
ters had been sent over from Holland, 
and the inhabitants of Manhattan 
Island, as well as the other little settle¬ 
ments up the river, began to live a 


* O’Callaghan. //«/. AV lhs. % vol. i. p. 37. 

Mbid. vol. i. ch. a. * O’Callaghan, Hist, vol. I. bk. iii. ch. 2. 
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more spiritual life, and to gather 
around them by degrees all that 
troop of unearthly beings well-known 
in the mother country. Little chil¬ 
dren were encouraged to be good 
and expect Santa Klaus, and bad 
ones were no longer frightened into 
propriety with the threat of being 
devoured by some hideous Waran- 
ancongyn with tomahawk and scalp- 
ing-kmfe. 

One of the spots first renowned 
for ghostly adventures was a plea¬ 
sant little valleylike place, on the 
northern limits of the town, called 
Hedge Padje (now Maiden Lane), 
where a clear stream ran between 
grassy banks, so gentle and noiseless 
that it carried the gazer’s heart back 
—far back over the ocean to the 
canals of Faderlandt, and was a per¬ 
fect relief from the lashing waves 
of the great North River. Hither, 
on pleasant summer afternoons, many 
a gude vrow would turn her steps with 
her troop of sturdy urchins, and, work 
in hand, knitting, knitting, all the way. 
But they were always careful to re¬ 
turn before dark; for such fearful 
tales had been told, principally of a tall 
woman in white who always vanished 
in the direction of Golden Hill (now 
John Street), that no one cared to 
make her acquaintance. 

Long years after this, when the 
palisades marking the extent of the 
city had been removed as far north 
as what is now Warren Street, and a 
field of barley flourished on the Hee- 
rewegh (now Broadway), somewhat 
about the present City Hall, we again 
hear of the same apparition. The 
Rev. John Kimball, passing along the 
little stream rather late at night, heard 
steps, and, looking behind him, saw 
the spectre; of course he fled. 
Doubtless she was the bearer of some 
important message from the spirit- 
land which she was anxious to com¬ 
municate, but, as no one ever stop¬ 


ped to listen, what it was can now 
never be known. 

Mr. Watson, in his Annals of iVau 
York , relates a story given by a mili¬ 
tary gentleman of his own encounter 
with an apparition in that same place. 
The captain declares, and doubtless 
believed, that he bravely attacked it, 
and discovered only a mischievous 
mortal in disguise; but it is hardly 
probable that any mortal in his senses 
would be personating a ghost at 
midnight on haunted ground, so that 
the tale, being rather one-sided evi¬ 
dence, is doubtful. 

Another solitary place was Wind¬ 
mill Lane,* which led from Broad u ay 
between Cortlandt and Liberty 
Streets down quite a steep lull, in 
a northwest direction, to the riv¬ 
er edge, where stood a windmill. 
There was a time when this lane 
was the most northern street in 
the settlement; then house after 
house began to be built around the 
old mill, and the city crept up grad¬ 
ually in that direction. Among 
those who made their homes there 
was a French lady, Madame Blons- 
peaux, who had crossed the ocean 
to teach the rising generation all she 
knew—French and embroidery. Two 
paths led to her establishment, one 
through the I.ane, the other through 
a wheatfield, where now is St. Paul’s 
church, and both were beset with 
spectres. Alas for the scholar kept 
in after the others were dismissed! 
Lightly did the offended majesty of 
madame weigh in the balance com¬ 
pared to what might possibly be- 
league the path homeward. There 
was a legend of a tall Indian who 
was always digging about for his 
bow and arrows, and a little short 
Dutchman about a foot high in 
breeches and cocked hat, who, the 
moment he found them, sprang into 

♦ Watson’s A nnals of Ntiu I 'orl\ 
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sight from somewhere and kicked the 
dirt over them, and the Indian began 
Ins search again !* 

But the section of country most 
famous for spectral manifestations 
was the region about the Kaatskill 
Mountains. Darkly wooded glens, 
and lonely streams, and deep ravines 
offered the most ample facilities for 
all kinds of signs and wonders. Indeed, 
the Dutch settlers that dwelt in that by¬ 
place of existence, on the little clear¬ 
ed spots that here and there dotted 
the landscape, were so quiet and or¬ 
derly, so far removed from the com¬ 
motions that agitated the river colo¬ 
nies, no wonder ethereal beings found 
their companionship most congenial. 
These settlers had removed thither 
originally from the neighborhood of 
Fort Orange, and principally, nay, I 
may say solely, in disgust at the ge¬ 
neral uproar and discomfort which 
invested everything in proximity to 
that fort, under the joint dominion 
of the Patroon of Rensselaerwyck 
(or his agent), who resided there, 
and Director-General Petrus Stuyve- 
sant, who fulminated his bulls from 
the south end of the Hudson; the 
contemporary edicts of the rival par¬ 
ties being always diametrically op¬ 
posed to each other. 

The truth is that, from the moment 
Director Stuyvesant landed at Man¬ 
hattan, appointed there by the States- 
General of the United Netherlands, 
he had carried matters with such a 
high hand that everything succumb¬ 
ed before him. The boldest spirits 
bent to his rule, and (to continue the 
metaphor) he walked over them. His 
word was law without reason or ex¬ 
planation. He had even been known 
to shorten a troublesome state audi¬ 
ence by tearing up the documents 
and dismissing the deputation. 

* The writer of this possesses two pieces of em¬ 
broidery done by ooe of madajnc's pupils. 


Thus ruled the governor at Man¬ 
hattan ; but when Brant Arent Van 
Slechtenhorst was sent over from 
Holland as agent for the heir of the 
last patroon—Johannes Van Rensse¬ 
laer, a minor— Petrus Stuyvesant 
met his match. Commander Slech¬ 
tenhorst was in popular estimation 
“ a person of stubborn and headstrong 
temper.”* 

When Stuyvesant directed Carl 
von Brugge to quarry stone and cut 
wood for repairs on Fort Orange, 
nearly destroyed by a freshet, Brant 
dared the deputy to touch stone or 
stick at his peril, either for fortifica¬ 
tion or firewood; for the trees, root 
and branch, all belonged to his em¬ 
ployer the patroon! He further for¬ 
bade any of the inhabitants to aid 
them with horses, etc., while at the 
same time he was building a house 
himself not a pistol-shot from the 
fort. The news being carried to 
Manhattan, the director sent some 
soldiers to demolish the offending 
house now being built, and arrest 
the offender. This was more easily 
ordered than accomplished, so the 
soldiers held a parley with him, and 
were cautioned, among other bits of 
good advice, to take warning by one 
Jacob Jansen, who had not long be¬ 
fore cut two fir-trees—eight days after 
he was seized with his plunder on 
the river by the patroon’s officer, and 
duly punished! with the stunning 
point to the climax: “ Can't he do so 
now ?" All this being duly reported 
to the great director at Manhattan, 
it was deemed best to seek supplies 
beyond the domain of Rensselaer¬ 
wyck, “stones from the mountains, 
rocks, and plains—timber from any¬ 
where within the limits of New Neth¬ 
erlands—to have a wagon made, and 
take the horses of Jonas Bronck, who 


* O’Callaghan, vol. iu p. 7a. 
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was in debt to the company,” and 
whose opinions on the subject were 
of course of no consequence. As 
for pulling down the house recently 
erected, Herr Van Slechtenhorst point¬ 
ed to the fact that Fort Orange stood 
on the very soil of his employer, and 
that it was his intention at some lei¬ 
sure day to annihilate it. So went 
matters, until at last, when Stuyve- 
sant ordered a solemn fast, and Van 
Slechtenhorst absolved all in his lati¬ 
tude from obedience, human patience 
could stand it no longer, and the in¬ 
sulted autocrat rushed to Albany in 
the swiftest sailing sloop that could 
be found; there, as has been said, to 
meet his match. 

But our business is not with these 
belligerents, but with those peacefully 
disposed burghers, who had grown 
tired more and more, year after year, 
with this turmoil, which seemed now 
to have reached its height. Armed 
soldiers were in their midst (for sev¬ 
en had been sent up from Manhat¬ 
tan), and when the talk was of razing 
houses, why, even the neighboring 
Indians came crowding in to ask 
what the Swamiekins were about. 

Happily another home opened to 
them, and very many packed up all 
their worldly goods and migrated. 
This home was the region about the 
Kaatskill. One part of the mission 
of Herr Van Slechtenhorst when sent 
over the ocean was “ to acquire by 
puichase the lands around Kaatskill 
for the greater security of the colo- 
nie, as they were forming companies 
to remove thither.” * 

On the land thus obtained, they 
had nothing to fear from Indian 
opposition, and the kind of domes¬ 
tic life they coveted is pictured in 
a lease yet extant in the Van Rens¬ 
selaer family, dated 1651, wherein 
the tenant binds himself to “read 

* O’Callaghan, Hit voL il. ch. Iv. 


a sermon or portion of Scripture 
every Sunday and festival to the 
neighboring Christians, and to sing 
hymns before and after prayer, 
after the custom of the Church 
of Holland." Years in that little 
nook of creation brought few great 
changes; their habitations had come 
to be grouped together somewhat 
town fashion, and were dignified by 
a name much too long, and unpro¬ 
nounceable except by a Dutch tongue, 
but well loved because traceable to 
Holland; and there life after life 
passed away like great waves in a 
stream—one disappears and another 
takes its place. 

Such were the mortal inhabitants 
of the place; but the invisible por¬ 
tion of the community—their name 
was Legion 1 It seemed the very 
place of refuge-for all sorts of bodi¬ 
less personages who had been insult¬ 
ed and expelled from other places; 
indeed, if a census had been taken, ac¬ 
cording to the old wives’ stories, their 
aggregate numbers would have made 
up near half the population of the 
village. 

In one portion of the spot which 
might truly have been called the 
supernatural reservation was a deep 
ravine, which bore traces of hating 
once been the bed of a mountain 
stream. At . this period (some 
time before the old French war), us 
sole inhabitants were a morose, ill- 
looking woodman and his aged mo¬ 
ther, and their dwelling-place was a 
miserable hut perched on rocks, and 
so hidden by gnarled and twisted trees 
and a dense undergrowth of shrubs 
as to be almost invisible to any but 
its occupants. Why they established 
themselves in that uninviting place, 
or what were the events of their lives 
previous to their appearance there, 
their unintelligible English failed to 
communicate, nor was there aught in 
the sullen taciturnity of both of them 
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in the presence of a stranger, or in 
the loud and tearful bickerings heard 
ofttimes in their hovel by the passer¬ 
by, that created a desire to fathom 
the mystery. When the news arriv¬ 
ed that French and English had met, 
the outcasts in the glen, strange to 
say were the only ones in the settle¬ 
ment whose fortunes seemed in any 
way to be affected by it. Their dis¬ 
putes were heard louder and more 
frequent than ever before, to end, 
alas! in a tragedy. The man, tired 
perhaps of his monotonous existence, 
and hoping also to better his for¬ 
tunes, was desirous of joining the 
ranks of war, yet, feeling at the same 
time the necessity of his support to 
his old mother, he strove to wring 
from her a consent to his departure. 
It was sought in vain. The aged 
woman, to her consciousness of utter 
helplessness, added doubtless a na¬ 
tural desire for his safety, and con¬ 
sent was withheld. Opposition goad¬ 
ed him, and in a moment of passion 
lie struck her lifeless to the ground. 

The miserable parricide lied, and 
the hut fell in ruins. Time passed 
on, the war was ended, and peace 
restored. 

And now', when the tragedy of the 
glen had grown to be an old story, 
only told by a winter evening’s fire, 
it began to be whispered — and it 
fairly petrified the senses of every 
hearer—that Dark Rob, as he was 
called, or his spectre, had returned 
to his old abode ! 

No one cared to investigate the 
matter very closely. A light was cer¬ 
tainly seen flickering in the ruined 
hovel, and a phantom-like thing in 
human shape glided about the spot. 
No mortal would choose to remain 
there alone, so it must be the shade 
of Dark Rob, on the theatre of his 
unnatural crime 1 

Many an evil deed was related of 
him in this, his second sojourn in the 


hut; but one of the most evil, because 
passing all comprehension, was the 
strange influence he contrived to ac¬ 
quire by ways unknown over a stur¬ 
dy farmer named Jansen Van Dorp. 
How they first met was perfectly in¬ 
explicable ; for goblin Rob had never 
been visible in any of the ordinary 
paths of the settlement, and, although 
Jans was one of the very few who 
laughed to scorn the idea of a ghost, 
he would scarcely venture in his 
sober senses to penetrate the dark 
shadows of the haunted hovel unin¬ 
vited. In whatever way it happen¬ 
ed, events proved their close intima¬ 
cy ; his steps were watched, and trac¬ 
ed night after night to the hut, where 
they held their unholy orgies. 

As a matter of course, the worldly 
affairs of Jans Van Dorp became dis¬ 
jointed things. His vrow had always 
borne a close resemblance to the 
helpmate of Socrates, and it is not 
to be supposed that such doings on 
the part of her truant spouse added 
to her sweetness of temper. 

The most irritating part was the 
sudden taciturn spirit which seem¬ 
ed to possess the mynheer. Taunts, 
sneers, questions, reproaches, all were 
in vain! This was both new and 
alarming, because on no previous oc¬ 
casion had he ever been backward in 
contributing his share to the Babel 
din of their wordy skirmishes. It 
confirmed, alas! her worst suspicions, 
namely, that he was in toils and 
snares beyond all mortal power of 
extrication. 

Great light was thrown on the 
affair by a shrewd neighbor, Effie 
Demson, who, having migrated to 
America from the Highlands of 
Scotland (and by some odd chance 
wandered down to the Kaatskill), 
was allowed to be especially vers¬ 
ed in hobgoblin ethics. She affirm¬ 
ed that she had often heard from 
reliable authority that, whenever a 
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mortal is admitted to the society of 
spirits, an oath of secrecy is imposed 
under a penalty few would care to 
brave. She cited the cases of several 
imprudent individuals who, having 
violated this compact, suffered fear¬ 
ful consequences. One was Alice 
Pearson, of Byrehill, somewhere about 
158S. Having been introduced to 
the invisible world by a friend, and 
joined them in “ piping, mirth, and 
good cheer ” (to use her own words), 
she was warned that, if she ever re¬ 
lated what she had seen, “ she should 
be martyred.” One day, when she 
began to speak of these things, an 
unseen blow took away her breath 
and left an ugly mark on her side ; 
heedless of the warning, Alice con¬ 
tinued her revelations until she was 
burned as a witch, thus fulfilling her 
doom.* Every one in the Highlands 
knew, too, the terrible visitation that 
had lighted on one kirk for having 
pried into secrets merely to publish 
them. Every one knew that he was a 
mere wandering gypsy in the uni¬ 
verse, and would be to the end of 
time. 

Effie generally concluded her ora¬ 
cles with the remnant of an old song, 
written about fairies particularly, but 
equally applicable to any unearthlies. 
It was called 

“ Cad a Mercy U ill 

“To be sung or whistled to the tune of Mea¬ 
dow Brow by the learned; by the unlearned, to 
the tune of Fortune , 

“ A tell-tale in their companie 
They never could endure. 

Hut whoso kept not secrecy 
Their deed was punished sure. 

It was a just and Christian deed 
To pinch such black and blue.” 

Etc., etc, etc. 

Poetica Stromata, 

As this bore the antique date of 
1648, and was written by Corbet, 

» Truth from ike Criminal Rocordt of Scot¬ 
land. By R. Pitcairn, Esq. 


Bishop of Norwich, it was consider¬ 
ed good authority for anything. 

This, then, explained the unusual 
silence of Jans Van Dorp, and it 
also half-reconciled his gude vrow to 
endure her unsatisfied curiosity. To 
wonder and to be afflicted night after 
night by his truant absence was bad 
enough, but to have seen him vanish 
in blue smoke would have been 
worse. 

Things were passing thus in that 
sequestered little spot, while the great 
world without was agitated with 
mightier events—the opening scenes 
of the Revolutionary war. It is doubt¬ 
ful whether the faint rumors of it 
which penetrated the seclusion there 
would have excited the least atten¬ 
tion, except for the fact that it was 
the only' earthly topic on which Jans 
Van Dorp nowadays manifested 
the least interest. Every Dutch \il- 
lager, whose business led him to the 
great cities, was questioned and cross- 
questioned on his return as to the 
precise state of things, witli a mi¬ 
nuteness which would have done ho¬ 
nor to that renowned lawyer Heer 
Adrian Van der Donck, the first who 
landed in the New Netherlands. The 
one little gray newspaper that arriv¬ 
ed weekly, and had hitherto circulat¬ 
ed among his neighbors until it was 
quite illegible, was now {Jacked im¬ 
mediately in his great-coat pocket 
and taken to his ghostly partner. All 
this was a perfect labyrinth of myste¬ 
ry, and furnished texts for many a 
sage conjecture and dubious shake 
of the head. Some hinted that Jans 
Van Dorp might mean to put in 
execution the threat he had been so 
often heard to hurl at his irritating 
helpmate when her vexatious volu¬ 
bility exceeded all bounds of endur¬ 
ance—that he’d be off to some war. 
But time puts an end to all things, 
although it does not always explain 
things to universal satisfaction. What 
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Jans or the goblin thought or meant 
can never be fathomed, but some 
things are matters of history; and it 
is a testified fact that the very mo¬ 
ment this little dingy newspaper 
brought tidings that the first cannons 
of battle had boomed, Jansen Van 
Dorp started as if his doom was 
somehow connected with it. It was 
a night, dark and stormy, but he 
seized his hat, and rushed from the 
cheerful glow of his own home to the 
pitchy darkness without, and they 
whispered he was bound to the 
haunted hovel! Too probable, for 
from that hour neither Jans nor spec¬ 
tre was ever seen there more. 

It should rather be said, never 
seen as mortal could be seen, for by 
many he was still considered an in¬ 
habitant of the settlement, although 
lost for ever to his hapless vrow. He 
had \ isited her in dreams, and warn¬ 
ed her of something she could not 
exactly remember, but very terrible, 
and given on these occasions such 


diverse accounts of himself, it was 
hard to tell what to believe. To Ef- 
fie he had frequently presented him¬ 
self. She had seen him in the coffee 
dregs, in leaves at the bottom of her 
tea-cup, in a mirror which she had 
cut triangular for that express pui- 
pose, and, finally, in a tremendous 
thunder-storm, standing close beside 
her. 

As he gave no sign on these oc¬ 
casions, her charitable conclusion was 
that he had nothing very good to 
relate of himself. 

Many months after this, one of 
the most intelligent mynheers of the 
settlement, having been called by 
business to a far eastern city, declar¬ 
ed on his return that, among a troop 
of soldiers marching to the frontiers, 
he had recognized Jans Van Dorp 
and Dark Rob; but, as he failed in 
speaking to them, his assertion pass¬ 
ed for nothing, and his story was 
dismissed as mere moonshine, too 
absurd to be believed. 
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A STOItY OF THE REVOLUTION. 

11 Y V1 HU IN l A V. TOWNHEKD. 

CHAPTER V. 

This morning of which I write, Graco I’almer 
lmd gone into tho barn to search for now-lnhl 
eggs. She had found a dozen in tho warm, 
dry liay, and with that fine insight which makes 
nil beauty tributary to it, sho gazed admiringly 
on tho eggs, ns they lay in her small basket, 
liko largo, oval buds, waiting for tho sunshine 
to unloose theta into great white cups of blos¬ 
soms. During tho week which lies between 
tho closo of tho last chapter and the opening of 
this, tho spring had been very busy, doing 
great work with sunshino and south winds. 
Tho lilacs and tho apple trees were puffed thick 
with tend or green loaves, tho seams of grass 
by tho fences had developed into dark breadths, 
and tho pulses of tho earth were throbbing 
with new hope and strength, for life lmd over- 
como death, and spring had vanquished tho 
winter. Tho sunshino of that April morning 
burnished tho rafters of tho old barn, and kin¬ 
dled tho pile of liuy into a golden pyramid, 
and was like a poet, inspiring with beauty 
every homely object which it touched ami 
glorified. 

Graco Palmer’s lieaTt opened all its doors 
to these sweet influences, and tho shadow 
which lmd been, liko a winter chill, on all its 
youth and ghulnosss for tho last week, was ex¬ 
orcised by tho spring morning. 

She stood in the side door of tho old barn, 
and tho face of tho earth, and the faco of tho 
girl, answered each other as a poem Bomotimes 
docs tho air it is set to. In each was light, 
and joy, and expectation. Tho year looked off 
to its future as Graco looked off to here, and 
read alike tho prophecy and its fulfilment. 
Tho sweofc mouth was touched with a light 
which just escaped, pronouncing itself in a 
smilo, and gavo a subtle brightness to tho 
wholo faoo, liko tho sunset atmosphere which 
suffuses a pninting, nnd inspired tho sweet 
blue eyes, looking off to tho hills. 

And as Grnoo stood in tho barn door, with 
her basket of eggs, a rider on horseback drew 
up before tho gato of Deacon Palmer’s dwell¬ 
ing. Ho alighted hastily, and walked up to 
tho frontdoor; but there was no response to 
liis summons, for Airs. Palmer had gono over 
to her noarost neighbor’s, after somo new 
rccipd for cake, nml the visitor was evidently 
somewhat impatient, for nt Inst ho ventured cau¬ 
tiously round to tho back door. Tho footpath 
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to tho kitchen brought him in full view of the. 
barn, ami ho caught a glimpse of the burnished' 
head in tho door, lio stole softly round to the 
front of tho barn, and stood n moment where' 
ho could got a full view of G race’s profile, 
standing out soft and clear from its brown 
back-ground. 

“Graco!” ho said, softly. 

Slio turned her head. 

“Mr. Dudleyl" Her face spoke a radiant 
welcome, aftor tho first shock of surpriso, and 
tho deep crimson of tho cheeks had to say all 
tho Ups could not. 

“ l didn’t intend to steal a march on you, 
nml went up to tho front door in orthodox 
visiting fashion, and knocked three times, and 
getting no answer, started round for tho 
kitchen, and caught tho first glimpse of my 
hostess in the burn door.” 

Grace’s laugh combined with her guest’s, tlio 
silvery jets flashing in and out of his, liko a 
bright thread round a strong root. 

“ I caino out hero to search for eggs. It 
seems to bo my fate, Mr. Dudley, that you 
sliull oomo upon mo in just tho circumstauccs 
where I should never think of expecting you.” 

“•And those arc just the places whero I liko 
to seo you. But it is not my fault if I liavo 
encountered you at tho churn and after tho 
chickens.” 

“No ; Benny’s shoulders must hear tho first 
blatno; and I ought to have been in the house 
when you knocked, buL tho day Bpoko to mo, 
and 1 paused a moment to listen.” 

They wero going slowly up to tho lion so, 
now, and Grace looked up timidly into tho 
faco by her side. It was a potent face, a little 
sun-browned by exposure, but well cut, with a 
subtlo harmony of foaturo and expression. It 
was a thoughtful, plcnsnnt, manly face—one 
to believe in, that met you with frank, elenr, 
steady eyes, whose^gaze told you that their 
owner would be true to himself, nud being 
that, would bo true to all men beside. 

Mrs. Palmer's look of astonishment was 
amusing, when she saw Grace cuter tho kitchen 
with her guest. 

“Whero did you come from?” aho asked, 
boforo recovering herself sufficiently to shako 
hands with her guest. 

“ From tho barn, where I found your daugh¬ 
ter, beguiled by this spring day. Mrs. Balm or, 
I have ridden thirty miles sinco tlio sun rose, 
to tako dinner With you, if I have an invi¬ 
tation.” 

“Of course you havo, Mr. Dudley. Take 
him right into tho front room, Grace j” and 


slipping a skein of blue yarn from tho backs 
i of a couple of chairs, which occupied tho centre 
)of tho kitchen, and already seeing in her 
imagination a couple of denuded and dis- 
Jmcmbcrcd chickens broiling above the bright 
‘red coals on the hearth. 

( “ Have you had a happy winter and 

spring?” asked tho young man, as soon as 
>ho was seated in tho parlor 
’ A shadow stole into the girl’s face. 

> “Yes, mostly,” she said. “And you, Mr. 

\ Dudley ?” 

» “ Oh, I’ve had a capital time. This living 

, out doors, and turning into a savage, is just 
’ what I needed after seven years’ devotion to 
>Greek, Latin, philosophy, and mathematics. 

| I’ve gained twenty pounds sinco I lust saw 

• you; and can offer some good tough musclo to 
| my country when she needs it, as I believe sho 
i will beforo May fills your lilacs out here with 
! blossoms.” 

’ “Oh, Mr. Dudley, do you really think it 
must come to that so soon?” 

“ I don’t see now how it can bo avoided, 
i Every timo tho stage comes in I look for tho 
| tidings that tho first blow has been struck at 
Boston, for tho freedom of our Colonics, and 
| that blow will sound like tho voice of a trum¬ 
pet throughout tho land, culling upon every 
man to set his fuco valiantly towards tho 
Jcump, and do good service for his country ^ 
and Grace, when the first man falls, it will bo 
|my summons to go!” 

• “ Oh, I hope, even at this lato hour, that 
| God will interposo nml avert this terrible war 

from our land! ‘Tho timo of tho singing of 
i birds 1ms come,’ and I havo taken these fair 
spring days as tho year’s olivo branchos of 
ipeaco, and hoped that every ship which comes 
\n from England will bring us tidings of a 
cliango wrought in the hearts of her king and 
her parliament; just as tho south winds bring 
us tidings from tho summer.” 

“ God grant it may be so, oh fair interpre¬ 
ters of times and soasons. But what if you 
havo read tho vision wrongly, nnd God sends 
us tho sunshino and tho singing of birds as a 
token of His love, whilo tho darkness and tho 
storms fill our moral atmosphere ?l* 

“Then wo will accept tho Bign still, and 
follow it through the wilderness, knowing that 
the people whoso ‘God is tho Lord’ must tri¬ 
umph sooner or later, beenuso that good is 
greater than evil, and God stronger than 
Satan.” 

Tho young man slipped his hand over and 
covered tho hand of Graco Palmer. It was a 
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small, soft hand, though it was skilful in all, 
the rango of housewifery, and had been fans?* 4 
liar with every kind of doineatio labor. , 

“I like to hear you talk bo,” said Edward] 
Dudley. “I know now, Grace, that you Imvoi 
laid the foundations of your principles broad' 
and deep; that truth ftpd justice must bo the 
solemn, unnlterablo answer to all questional 
and all trials which will ever assail you. 
And when manor woman chooso those, (hey, 
have settled the great question of life—they | 
aro at rest; the atmosphere clears itself up 
about them; their judgment is sound, and 
they do not seo things through a cloud of 
misapprehension, and aro not governed by fit-| 
ful impulses and imaginations.” 

Their conversation did not go on altogether 
after this gravo fashion, as they sat by tho 
opon window, that April morning, Grace with 
somo embroidery in her hand, for industry 
was bocomo a lmbit with her. Their talk went 
right and left, touching a thousand subjects, 
and was sprinkled all over with keon jests, and 
dashes of mirth and of humor, though Edward 
Dudley’s character was “ drawn on a gravo 
rosorvo.” Grace’s reading and studios formed 
a prominent topic of tho conversation; and 
Mrs. Palmer interpolated herself occasionally 
during tho time, for courtesy's sake; now 
bringing her .skein of yarn to wind; now 
putting her anxious face inside tho door to 
oonsult Grace about tho dinnor; and whether 
minco pio or baked Indian pudding had bettor 
succeed tho broiled chicken. 

“It's lucky enough that I saved that last 
bottle of currant wino,” murmured the busy 
woman, as sho turned tho various members of 
two chickens on tho gridiron. “ What a nice 
brown that chicken is coming to. Doar mol 
To think I’m to havo tho minister’s nephew 
hero to dinnor and father away, and thoro’s nq 
knowia’ whether lio’s used to askin' a blcssin*.! 
How ho did como in, too; jist like one of the 
family It’s evident enough he’s struck; I’vo 
felt this over since them letters began to como; 
but Grace has been shy as a young colt about! 
speakin’. But there’s no use in placin' any; 
dependence on anything in this world, npw-ft-; 
days. There’s that businoss.of Javvya’s!”< 
and Mrs. Palmer concluded her monologue 
with a sigh, and a solemn shake of the head, and 
proceeded to lay tho tablo-cloth for dinner. 

Mrs. Palmer told her husband afterwards, 
that Edward Dudley nlmost beat his unole at 
tho blessing ho invoked at tho dinner, that 

The trio lingered long around that dinner 


tablo in tho old kitchen; and the broiled 
oliiokcn floating in a golden sea of gravy; tho 
minco pie, with its white ruffling rising like 
small hillocks around tho white lako of crust; 

| tho Indinit pudding whoso mellow head Mrs. 
Palmer cleft with the merciless skill of a 
surgeon, would havo allayed any appetite, 
sharpened by a ride of twenty*five mil os ; and 
Graco and her mother wero entertained with 
such droll accounts of tho young traveller's 
first experience in the wilderness, that they 
were several times fairly overeomo with laugh- 
tor. And that diuncr became afterwards to 
each ono liko a light shining down through 
Btorm, and darkness, and their memories went 
back and sat again in sweet visions around tho 
old cherry tablo in tho kitchen, at Deacon 
Palmer’s 

They lmd just arisen, and Graco was about 
returning to tho parlor with her guest, when 
Robert burst into the kitchen. Tho boy’s fa«e 
was white, and lie panted for breath, qb though 
somo sudden, evil tidings had fairly swept 
speech and sense away from him. 

*• Have you heard?” gasped tho boy. 

“No; anything happened to your father, or 
Bunny?” exclaimed his mother, her heart in¬ 
stantly taking alarm. 

** No, it isn’t that. Thoy’vo just got word 
that wo’vo had a battle!” 

“Who was victor? Speak quick, Robert 1” 
cried Edward Dudley, with a sharp ring in 
his voico, which told ono how much lay behind 
tho words. 

“ The first blood was spilt at Lexington. 
Eight of our men fell there, and tho rest were 
put to flight. But when tho British sot out 
for Boston, our men had tho best of it. The 
yoomanry hurried in from all nround tho 
country, and hid themselves behind tho trees, 
and tho fences, and took good aim ; and mado 
tho red-coats pay a round prico for thorn eight 
mon that lay dead on tho field at Lexington V* 
and a flash of joy wont over tho boy’s faee, 
and it was answorod by three others. 

** Go on, boy, go on I” cried Edward Dudley, 
making a strong effort at self-control. 

“Well, Lord Porcy came up at last wRh a 
brigade, for ho had been sent from Boston 
in tho morning by General Gago to aid ihf 
British. Ho went through Roxbury gay enough, 
marching to tho tune of Yankee Doodlo, tq 
incense our men. But ho wns taken down 
when he got up with tho troops, and found 
they’d almost given up. They had hot work 
-both sides on tho retreat. Our men kept 
yup, a sharp firing, and tho British revenged 
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themselves by burning ami plundering houses, 
and making all tko havoo that they could along 
the road. Lord Percy came'ncar being killed 
himself, and near Prospect Hill our men did 
their bcBt work, and ilidu’t bring up till they 
got to Charlestown Common.” 

41 What was their loss ?” 

“Soventy-throo killed of (heirs, and ours 
forty-nine.” 

44 Tho first blow lias been struck,” said 
Kdward Dudley. “Every true patriot has but 
ono way straight beforo him, and that leads to 
tho Continental army at Boston. I shall take 

it to-night.” 

44 Uur men aro hurrying up. Thero’s n 
company going to start before sundown. Oh, 
moth or, I must go with them J” 

“Wait, Robert, until you’vo got a littlo 
■(outer muscles, and stronger arms to giro to 
your country,” interposed Edward Dudley. 
44 Wo shall want you in good time; only havo 
palicnco.” 

“Shall you really go to-niglit, Mr. Dudley?” 
Qraco tried to keep her voico steady along the 1 
words, but it played her traitor, and sank, and 
failed her beforo she got through. * 

“"Where else should I go, Grace? when my ? 
country calls like this. You will give me yourc 
4 God speed’ beforo I start ?” < 

She looked up in. his face, and tried to< 
fashion tho words, but her lips played hcr< 
falso again; for a great sob palpitated in her^ 
t-hroat, and trying to swallow it back tho tears * 
■trained into her eyes. Tho sight of them 
moved tho soul of Edward Dudley, ns it had 
nover been moved before. Ho led his hostess 
into tho parlor, and Bitting down on tho old- 
fashioned lounge, mounted with brass-headed 
nails, lie snid to her, 

“Qrace, it is a strange timo to speak the 
words which I lmvo carried in my heart for 
you through all tho winter; but now, that 1 
am going away to offer my life for my country, 
l hnvo but ono gift left, and that is for tho 
woman that X love—Graco Palmer, will you 
take tho heart that I give you ?” 

Tho gift had como in too trying an hour. 
No shrinking of natural timidity moved tho soul 
of tho listening girl. Tho lmnd which Edward £ 
Dudley hold lay still in his, and long, slow? 
■obs only nnswerod him. S 

44 Graco, you will not let mo go liko this —\ 
you will lot mo know whether I havo a rights 
to carry you tender and beloved, through £ 
whatever of weal or woo lies beforo mo in this^ 
war, whoso end no man can foreseo ?” S 

Thero was a wild throb of joy in the hearth 


of Edward Dudley, for tho fingers ho graspod 
tightened on his, when ho next ceased to 
speak. 

“Dear Graco!” ho drew his arm about th* 
sobbing girl, “look up with your steady oyes, 
and your bravo heart, and givo me courage. 
Let me hear you say, 4 For life, or for death !’ ” 

44 For life, or for death!” It camo under¬ 
neath her breath, but Bteady, clear, and 
strong; and then her sobs grow quiet, ns tho 
significance of that solemn betrothal camo over 
her. 

It lifted them both out of all ordinary range 
£ of feeling and emotion into a fine exaltation of 
J sacrifice. They looked out of tho cast windows 
■» to no land of lovo and promise, such as youth 
Jloves to dwell on—no fair homo Bhono a sweet 

> picture down the long, flowery perspective of 

> tho visions of Edward Dudley and Graco Pal- 
Jraer. 

» Tliis betrothal was sanctified by a deep and 
mighty Borrow, for each felt that a separation 
was close at hand, which might be eternal; and 
they sat together for an hour in solemn joy 
land sorrow, and their goals were beforo God! 
At tho end of this timo tho deacon and his 
wife entered the room. Tho faco of tho for¬ 
mer had grown half a scoro of years older, 
sinco Edward Dudley saw it in the autumn. 
The old man and tho young ono shook hands 
almost in silence, for the tidings they had 
hoard overwhelmed for a timo tho strongest. 

There was a flash of joy through tho hearts 
of the aged couple, when they understood the 
true state of things; but tho congratulation* 
and blessings struggled up through hearts 
heavy with doubt and fears. Then camo tho 
leavo taking, and tho deacon and his wife 
judiciously left their daughter nlono nt Him 
trying crisis with tho man into whoso keeping 
sho had committed her sweet womanhood. 

44 1 must go now. Bo a bravo girl, my 
darling!” 

lie saw she would be, when he looked at her 
face, exalted wkh enthusiasm and self-sacrifice, 
until it seemed to Edward Dudley that tho 
faco of Graco Palmer was tho face of an angel. 

They stood together in tho front door. lie 
looked down on tho hand which ho bold, and 
ho slipped his fingers over tho soft palm in a 
muto caress. 

“It’s a littlo hand, Grace,” ho said, 44 deli¬ 
cate and responsive.” 

44 But it can hold fast for life, or for death!” 
she said. 

14 And if, darling—if I should never come 
back to you, but find my gravo off there on 
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«oiiio battle field, doing my duty, you vrot.ld^ 
not lot llio storm blight your wholo llfo j you/ 
would remember, when tlio first sharp grief hnd£ 
passed away, that. I l\nd only gono first, nml/ 
every night would bring you nearer to mo." S 
Tho storm went over nnd shook her for tw 
moment; how oonld It be otherwise, for bar/ 
heart wan the heart of a woman I C 

Thou nho lifted up her faeo. " I would ro-y 
member it, Kdward—living or dead wo simile 
never bo apart!" / 

“ Never apart I" ho repeated, mid they both o 
amllod in noiomn oxultution at that thought. ? 

A Kinall rlnglot, through which shifted as 
subtle tlngo of gold, had drifted over Grnoo’nlj 
ear. The young man seised a pair of shears’, 
which lay on the window till, anil severed thocj 
rlnglot, with Its lights and shadows. “ I must ^ 
take so muoh of you with mo, Qraeo 1” v 

ltor eyes said that ho would take raoro than £ 
that. c 

'•flood bye, Graoo, my bolovod! Willi the! 
one I.ovo grenter than mine, leavo I thee 1" S 
"Good bye, l'hlward, my soldier. God go,- 
with you; and oh 1 Clod bring you back to mo I"' 
Those last words slid up In n groan frame 
tlio girl’s heart.; and nho know it. found a deep'/ 
oobo In another's. Deep, though silent, fort 
tlioro wns no moro words lioro, only a long, < 
silent gaze, wblob drank in caob face, and sot 
they went npnrt; he, as man always has, for/ 
tlio stir and hustlo of the camp, for the wild’ 
exoltcmoiit and fierce elinrgo of the bnttlo fiobl; r 
nnd she, for the slow, weary days in tlio^ 
sllonoo of her homo, for bitter tears, nnd< 
wasting liciirt-nelios, and prnyors that lmvo ( 
worn away tlio long, silent nlgbls, ‘ 

The pntli which Kdward Dudley took, nfler t 
leaving tlio doaoou’s, led through a half mile J 
of donso woods out Into the turnpike, mid paste 
tlio old mill tavern. As bo drew nonr this, hoj 
suddonly encountered NnthnnlclTriionimi, wbo< 
wns hurrying towards tbo liouso. Tlio twoj 
young men shook bands, nnd oneb road tlio < 
thought wblob filled the lionrt of tbo other. ( 
“ Avo you going 1” asked Nallmuiol. J 

"In two liourB I shall start." < 

“ So shall 1,” said Nathaniel, a look of' 
deadly resolve on the young, beautiful face. < 
"Can you stand it f" asked bis friend, so-J 
lloltously. “You look so young nnd slender,< 
and we shall have a hard llfo, and hot fight-' 
ing." j 

"Tlio harder and the hotter, tlio greater! 
reason I should bo in tlio midst of It. No, Mr .' 
' Dudley, I know I’m young and not vory Blent 
• yot, but wlmt I am that I glvo to my country.” 


lhlwnrd Dudley looked on tlio young face ; 
this wns no glow of boyish enthusiasm, which 
would vnnisli boforo tbo severe ordeals to 
wblob it must soon bo subjected. Tlio youth’s 
voice bad tbo true ring uboutll; mid bis fnco 
spoke for him. 

Kdward Dudley’s soul was moved towards 
Nathaniel Trumunn; bo grasped bis band vo- 
hcmontly. " llrolbor soldier," bo said, "wo 
will go logotbar. IVo will slutro one fate, what¬ 
ever It bo." 

The face of Nathaniel wns rndinnl. 

“Wlion shall 1 meet you 1" ho said. 

“ In two hours, at my uncle's gale." And 
tlio two young men grasped each other's hands, 
and parted in silence. 

Nearly two hours Inter, Nathaniel Truomnn 
stood nt the kitohon dour of tho otd tnvorn, 
with a small bundle slung across bis shoulder; 
nml Ids mother wns crowding down into tbo 
pookot of bis groat-coat, something earofuily 
tied up in thick brown paper. 

“ I mustn't wait another minute—oomc, mo¬ 
ther—I.uoy, glvo mo a lust kiss, and your 
blessing," said the youth, and Ills tones nn- 
swered to ids faeo; there was a little unsteadi¬ 
ness nml pain in belli; nud in both a fixed 
nml rooted purposo which nothing could 
shako. 

I.ucy cmno out of the pantry, tbo swcot roses 
nit frightened out of ltor ebooks; she laid tier 
faeo up softly against her brother's. “ Ob, 
Nathaniel i” mid tlio rest was lost in a sob. 

"Como, now, this wont do for a soldier's 
sister, Lucy. I want a radio Instead of a sob, 
and n God speed, instead of a groan. Wail 
uni 111 come back with n plume in iny cap, and 
epaulettes oh my shoulders, and you'll bo promt 
then of your soldier brother." 

And l.Hoy tried lo smllo, but it was n poor, 
faint result, littlo hotter than fnlluro. "God 
tnko onre of you, Nntbnidal, littlo brother." It 
was tlio old pot iimne, when tiio boy mid girl 
used lo go hand in hand through tlio low pas¬ 
tures to sahool; no wonder it faltered mid fell 
in a groan, heavy witli all Its burden of old, 
swcot memories. Nnthmdol was obilgod to 
put up with it. Ha kissed tho round cheeks 
fervently, half a dozen of tiinos, and then 
turned to Ids mother. 

‘ Mrs. Truoiimti had boon mostly silent for 
the last hour, saying only what was absolutely 
| necessary in tlio way of making preparations 
'for hor son’s departure; nml going about 
,quictiy, and seeing tlmt everything wns done 
! for Ids comfort that tlio brief timo allowed. It 
Is true, that sho camo very near dropping on 
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tho floor, when ho first entered nnd briefly 
nniioitiictid bin rcimlvo to Htnrl for the onmp in 
lend tlion two hours. 

And who had tout this determination of lier 
son’s with settled ImL brief oppaaition. She 
lmd tried argument and entreaty, but sho hud 
boon borno down by a will Htrongcr Ilian her 
own, and Mrs. Trueman was quite too sensible 
a woman to pursue her opposition whero sho 
saw that U would bo of no avail; and she at onoo 
not hornolf to work, the pale face nnd com* 
pressed lip# only telling of the struggle going 
on within her heart. 

“Mother, wont you eay wlmt Lucy hn#Y" 
asked the youth. 

Mrs. Trueman put her arms about bor boy’s 
neck— 

“ Ob, my boy, if anything should hnppcn to 
you, your mother never would lift up her head 
again In this world I 11 cm ember, you’re all 
she’# got, and she loves you better than life, a 
thousand times, and (boro wont bo a minute of 
the day or night in which her thought# wont 1 
go after you; and sometime# Mile'll wnko up 
in tho night, darlin 1 , nnd see her pretty boy' 
lyin' white and cotd on tho bnttlo field; and 
tho little shinin’ rings of hair sho used to! 
twlno round her fingers, all tangled up, and] 
red with blond, nnd there wont bo anybody to 
tell her it isn't true. Oh, Nathaniel!—wlmt. 


my life; but I son your heart’s bent on goiu’, 
mid God go with you, and cover your bead in 
tho day of baitlo, my boy—my sweet, pretty 
boy, Nathaniel!" 

There wna no tiino for moro words. She put 
bor arm# about tho young neck again ; she 
bugged tho slender form to her heart with a 
long, greody strain, and then the mother and 
slater woro nlouo. 

Mrs. Trueman sat down nnd covered her 
face with her hands. There was no word 
spoken, and tho #ob# of Lucy wero low and 
deop, slinking tho liltlo plump liguro to mid 
fro like a storm. Hut suddenly Iter mother 
bounded from her chair, and rushed wit of tho 
door, nnd down to the garden gate, Sho saw 
tho light, rapid figure, somo distnnoo up (ho 
turnpike, and In a moment, a bend in tho 
road would havo hid it from view. 

“Nathaniel, Nathaniel!" 

Tho loud, eager call, swept down the road, 
and caught the youth. 

“You’ll find the mlncc-pie, nnd tho ginger¬ 
bread, nnd tho crullers, in your hinder pocket, 
under tho blue woollen stocking; mind, now." 

“ I’ll remember, mother." 

Tho voice enmo back clear nnd cheerful on 
tho soft April winds; but as Nathaniel turned, 
lie brushed something from hi# eyo which no 
Hofl April winds had persuaded tlicro. 


will your mother do thou ?" and sho clung to] 

him, shuddering. citAi’Tr.it vi. 

No wonder tho heart of llio boy of seventeen !J “Hiohnrd,” raid Jorvys tho older, throwing 
failed him for a moment. A sob enmo up In!; lli! * pr l' mri -- figure into a heavy arm-chair 
ids throat, and tlioro flaahcd acrosa him a doubt '■ 0,10 evening in tho opening of Juno, while 1 1 is 
whether bin duty to bin mother wna not greater ! K r "y eyes snapped triumphantly—" I’ve gel 
than his duty to Ida country; nnd Ida nnswor,!; *>*•»• mntter of 1’almor’a well under way." 
when ho could apeak, rovoalod tho conflict in;> HicitnrdJnrvys aat in a amnll receaa by tho 
hi# thoughts. '] window. He laid <lnwn the paper which ho Was 

•* Mother,” aald Nathaniel Trueman, “ don’t!.' loading with it little exultant whistle— 
talk of that; flod can take caro of moon tho;> . ” That's good,” ho aaid. "I hadn't lteard 
haltlc-flehl, n« well na under your roof; hut if!!anything about it for so long, that I d nluiut 
you can't givo mo your ldeaalng, and if you!;concluded you thought the tiling wouldn't, pay, 
lioUovo that my father, who hna loR mo to]' and wna going to let her slide.” 

(ako Ida piaco to you, would any to me,'! Jarvya llio elder Btinpped hia fingora. 
•Natlianiel, stay with your mother, for you're <! " Trust mo for thnt. 1 don't let a bird at ay 

all alio'a got in my atend,’ l wont go this dny.”;;i« <l>o bushes long, when tlioro’a a ohanco of 
Mrs. Truotnnn looked up, nnd her hearth trapping it. Hut tins confounded war has got. 
imioto hor; for aho know tho atrugglo tlieaoh everything out of shape, nnd I’vo had business 
words must havo cost lier son, nnd alto foil that!;on hand tlint’s drovo all other matters out or 
if his father had been nllvo thnt day, ho would;; mind for a time; hut now l’vo got thorn chips 
linvo dona just what Natlianiel was doing. ;! fitted out for privateerin’, and liopo good 
Sho did not dnro fo apoak tho ono word vrhioht; iuck’U fetcli mo in some rich hauls, I’vo turned 
would liavo kept him. nnd when tho short,!; attention to tho ralracra.” 
sliarp atrugglo of tho mothcr-honrt was ovor, J; '* IVhnt linvo you done, anyhow T” asked llio 

>lio answered_ '' !on and heir, crossing ono limb over the other, 

” No, Nathaniel; it’s glvln' up moro than' w *th nu nppearanec of doop interest. 
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44 rvo put itto whole thing in lawyer Wyman's J 
hands—capital follow, that Wyman. If thoro's 1 - 
% hitch in n hill of sale, or a will, or a title- J 
deed, he's buvo to 8 nu If it out; ami he's sentj 
a document to tho Deacon that’ll givo hlnu 
somethin’ beside Ida Hiblo to ohaw on;*’ amiJ] 
the man rubbed bin hands with evident satis-< 
faatiou at this ahortivo attempt at a joko. ^ 
The June winds, with their sweet bronth of* 
apices, camo in softly at the open window, < 
fortlie roses, like clusters of carbuncles, liadj 
opened their great rod vases on tho bush by< 
tho front door, and mingling with tliolr sweet< 
scent was tlie faint seasoning of tho sea brcoio, * 
for tho tido was coming in. Tho sunset, too,c 
lay upon tho carpet in great furrows of golden^ 
light. Suddenly, in tho midst of this convert 
nation betwixt father and son, there oamo a, 
soft, light tap at tho door. j 

“Como in!” Tho gruff tones of Mr. Jarvy»< 
raised thomsclvca slightly in answer to tho l ( 
timid summons, which ho fancied camo from* 
ttio hand of a Uttto child. * 

Ureal was the tmrpvisu of the old mnn and* 
the young, when tho door opened, and rovealed, 
Ovnco Palmer, tho damask buds falling amP 
rising In lier cheeks; nnd yet a steady purpose* 
sat in tho dark blue eyes, and controlled tho' 
sweet, unbent mouth. ' 

“Walk in, Miss Palmor;" said tho cider! 
man, vising, while tho younger one sank hack' 
farther in the voaoss, his whole face crimsoned, 
with surprise, and—several other feelings, of! 
which ho was not distinctly conscious. « 

44 1 am glad to find you alone, Mr. Jarvys,"! 
chimed tho silvery voice which suited tho face, 1 
and which yot hail a timid tremor throbbing, 
iu and out of it; and Oraco Palmer took hor] 
seat. < 

Tho man gin nor d towards tho recess in tho! 
earner, but his son hnd shrunk farther back, < 
and ovidently did not wish to ho discovered. , 
Mr. Jarvys certainly felt awkward under tho' 
gate of those largo, soft ryes, so ho dot or mined 
to put a hold face on tho matter; and ho put \ 
his bands in his pockets, and bowed. < 

“Can I servo you in any way, Miss Palmer?". 
Tho blue, steady “eyes vero on Ids face, and' 
Grace's oourngo was ovidently gaining tho. 
ascendancy over her first embarrassment, ‘ 

“l hope that you can and will; but l wish' 
first to inform you, Mr. Jarvys, that 1 huvo! 
sought this interview without tho knowlodgo' 
of a human being—that none of my family 
havo tho remotest suspicion of it." ' 

44 Exactly," Interposed Mr. Jarvys, not 
knowing precisely whut olao to say. ' 


14 Ami it Is for my father’s sake I liato 
como;" tho silvery voico gaining polso and 
earnestness as U proccodod, “ Mr. Jarvys, l 
fhouglitfhat you might bo induced to liston to 
his daughter; that you would not turn a deaf 
ear and a hard hoart to what l imvo como to 
say to you." 

Mr. Jarvys began now to forestall tho pur* 
pose of tho young lady's visit. A dogged 
expression of resistatioe began to steal over hi* 
face, and supplant its slight selbconsoioua 
smirk, 

44 Certainly, Miss Palmer; I’m ready enough 
to hoar all that you’ve got to say, only busi¬ 
ness Is business, nnd it nint ipdto so agreeable 
to do that vritli a young woman, nnd a pretty 
one;" with a feohlo attompt at flattery. 

Grace was too iniont on tho object of her 
visit, to notioo or feel this. Thin timo her 
words wont direct to tho point. 

“Sir, you know that my father is nn old 
man; nnd 1 havo como hero to beg you not to 
break ids heart nnd my mother's—not to tnko 
away our homo from us, if tho law puts the 
power into your hands." 

“ I’m sorry to hear that," answered tho mnn 
| with a smile which touched a little on a smirk, 
nnd a little on a snoer, ami yet attempted to b« 
[pollto. 44 Hut business is business, you know." 
* 44 Oh, sir! do not say that." 

, In her engorness, sho loaned her head for¬ 
ward, and tho sweet, wistful face, was brought 
full into tho surreptitious gar.o of lUohard 
[Jarvys. Ha saw tho tears blurring tho bhio 
eyes, bo heard the entreating voice, 

! “You will not break tho honrts of my poor 
fathor nnd mother; you will not turn us ail 
. helpless into tho street; you will not tako awn; 
tho house which shelters us, when you know 
in your heart that It honestly belongs to ns 1" 

14 i nevor know anything except what th* 
law tolls mo, Miss Palmer," answered Mr. 
Jarvys, curtly ; for theso last words had stung 
tho man, and Ids face sot tied down Into 
sullen determination, which gavo to Groc» 
Palmer no ray of hope. 

“Oh, sir! do not say that! llnvo pity upon 
us, if wo arc in your power, and leavo us our 
home. You havo money enough to last you 
all tho yonrH of your lifo, nnd when you cotnr 
to lio down on your death-bod, ll will not bt 
any comfort to romemher that you turned a 
poor old man and his helpless family out froai 
tho homo which lmd sheltorod thorn all of their 
! lives," 

Tho bravo girl kept her voice steady, Inn 
tho toars had ovorleapud the blue eyas non. 
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nml lny on tlio fair young cheeks beneath thorn. 
It h coined ns if it could not ho in the heart of 
man to resist that sweet, pleading fiico of draco 
Palmer's—pleading for more than her life. 

Perhaps for the moment ns ho gazed, tho 
heart of tho man was touched; perhaps tho 
angels who watched him at that hour, saw 
that n fooling of relenting nml regrot ntirred 
liiti soul. llis fnco scorned slowly to relax ; 
hut it hardened tho noxt moment; tho old 
greed nnd tho old nvarlco overcame it, and tho 
moment of graco was passed for Jurvya tho 
older. 

** Miss Palmer,” ho said, and his voice was 
harsher and harder than over, it is no uso 
to talk to mo after this fashion, When n 
thing’s mine, 1 *11 Imvo it, spito of God, man, 
or fho devil. If I can get hold of it; and there's 
an end ou’t. Tho old Palmer homestead 
belongs to too by law, and boenuao your folks 
have hold it wrongfully this thrcc-scoro of years, 
it's no sign that 1 shouldn't hnvo my rights nt 
last; nml I tun not to bo frightened out of 
gettiu* thorn by any talk on roUglon; and I 
reckon my last day Ml bo nblo to take enro of 
itself. At any rate, 1 nint gain* to bo cheated 
out of my rights now, for any fears of tlmt.” 

Tho shipowner finished his speech with nn 
angry flush mounting all over his filer; for tho 
words of Graco Palmer had stung him nmro 
than ho would hnvo liked to own, nnd ho sat 
looking at her in n hard, defiant way, with n 
lurid flush In Ids gray eyes. 

It was worth considerable to soo Graco 
Palmer nt that moment. Sho roso up, nml 
looked her host in tho face with her calm, 
dauntless eyes. Tho last tingo of color had 
tied from her chcoks, but thero wns no tremor 
on tho lips set in thoao now, stern linos, nor 
in tho clear ring of tho volco that auswored, 
steadfast as tho eyes— 

" Very well, Mr. Jnrvys; I shall not urge 
you farther. The God whoso natno you hnvo 
just defied, bo witness betwixt us this hour, 
tlmt I did not como for myself; ihat I enmo 
only to plead for tho gray hairs of my father 
and mother, because 1 longed to see their last 
years go down in peace under their own roof. 
And remember, sir! I Imvo asked this of tho 
man whoso grandfather my own risked bis lifo 
to save, nml who said, when 1m sold him tho 
land where our houso now stands—‘You hnvo 
paid for it n thousand times moro than this 
goldp nml remember tlmt nt tho day of 
reckoning, whloh is surely coming for you, 
thoro shall rise up in witness ngninst you ono 
man—your own grandfather 1” 


And sho wont out of tho door, carrying her 
fiyr white face steadily; and looking nt the 
two then, ono would never have thought that 
it was Grace Palmer who hud been the sup¬ 
pliant; for tho ship-owner, cowed under the 
words of tho girl, and tho clear, incisive tones, 
wero like blows which struck homo on his 
soul, and staggered it for a moment. Ills fnco 
was white, nml had a scared, coward look, as 
he turned it townrdn his son. Then ho tried 
to shako off tho whole tiling with sneer and 
bravado. Mr. Jurvya put Ids hands hi his 
pockets. 

“Well, Dick, Hint girl was cut out cithor for 
a tragedy actress or a inelhodist preacher. 
By King George, sho boats her father all 
hollow. She's handsome as a pictur’, tool It 
Wns worth takiu' a smart blessin’ to look at 
them eyes, and that, face o’ horn,” 

Richard Jnrvys came out of tho recess, 
wlicro ho hud hidden himself, his fnco palo 
and agitated, 

** Father, 1 think you was quite too hard on 
her.” 

“ Likely it seems so to yon. When T was of 
your ngc, tny heart wasn’t ns tough as it is 
now, ami l should hnvo yielded at onco to tho 
pleadin' nnd the prenehin*; but years do to a 
mnn what they do to an oak, Dick; they 
toughen him—they toughen him, 1 say.” 

“Well, father, there’s such n thing ns 
carrying tho toughening process too far. 1M 
rather novor have owned a rod of tho Palmer 
homestead, than had that girl go out of our 
houso in that fashion.” 

Jarvys the elder glanced up furtively at his 
son. Tho young man’s whole fnco held a 
variety of feelings, which ho could not well 
hnvo expressed; but mortification, regret, 
agitation, each in turn replaced the othor. 

4 * Diok,” said his father, whilo a flash of 
conviction crossed tho keen eyes, “ if you’ve 
taken a fancy to that girl, that’s just given 
your father buoIi a blessm’, now’s your time to 
strike. I’ll throw in the homestead for a mar¬ 
riage portion, nnd you’ll get a pretty face, and 
a sharp tonguo to match it,” 

It was very doubtful whether the older man 
was in earnest, for there was a sneer in his 
tones which somewhat qualified his promise; 
but lliohnrd was too much under tho influence 
of conflicting feelings to obBorvo this. Tho 
sight of Graco Palmer’s face, kindled out of itn 
usual gravo sweetnesa, had roused tho pnssiou 
which had been emothcrcd in wounded pride, 
and jealousy, nnd bitterness, for a season. 
A sudJon impulse seized tho young man to 
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follow Grnoo, and not upon his father's sugges-^ 
tlou. Ho caught his hat, and Hurried out of'j 
the house, ami tho sweet, pnlo face, wont liko? 
a vision boforo tho thoughts of Richard Jarvys. J 
“GraceI—Grace Palmer V* < 

Bho was turning into tho lnno which led upg 
to her fat tier’s liouso, when tho volco of lllehard< 
Jarvys Htolo up to her. Graco turned quickly. J 
Tho courn go which had upheld her in tho in- 1 
terviuw with the ship-owner was gone now, < 
and a groat revulsion of feeling had swept] 
over iter. Tho tours wore flowing stilly dowiu 
her ohcoks. Richard saw them in the soft: 
evening light; far tho sun had by this tlmo< 
gone beyond the ldlls, and a great hike of bur-] 
nished gold lay in tho west. The apple-< 
blossoms fed tho winds with their sweety 
myrrh, and the year was scattering the beauty/ 
and joy, inul praise of Juno on every object. t 
Graco tried to shield her tour-stained face ,\ 
after tho first start of surprise. < 

“Grace,” exclaimed Richard, panting up to] 
hor, “I heard all that you said to my fatherc 
just now.” ] 

“You did t—well?” 

8liu huI d it softly, and without much surprise, ] 
for tho intense emotion of tile last hour had* 
loft hor in a stato of nervous prostration, < 
“Yes, and I was sorry for yon, Graco. 1 
wish that 1 could help you.” < 

She looked up at him, and tho unbent lines] 
of tho lips told of sharp struggle and sutVeriug.< 
They fashioned a weak, sorrowful smile/ 
“Thank you, Richard. 1 hoped I oouhl do 
something for my poorfathor; but I couldn't,”] 
Riohard was certainly touched, and he 
looked on that pala face with the old greedy ; 
longing to poHsossit; and then a triumphant* 
thought shot across him. that this hour of sore, 
trial was just tho one to host promote his] 
wishes, and in Ids selfish heart tho man wus, 
glad that that old title deed of the Palmer] 
homestead had come to light. « 

“ Graco,” said Richard Jnrvys, coming to tho] 
point, and fooling in his eagerness tolerably' 
secure of his ground, littlo suspecting the truo ; 
quality of the woman with whom ho had to do/ 
“Grace, there is but one way in which 1 can. 
servo yon, and I’m ready to do it, if you’ll] 
only glvo mo tho liberty*** < 

The bluo oyes wore turned full of intense] 
eagerness towards him, “How can yon servoi 
me—.what oan i do, Richard?” ] 

“ Only give me tho right to say tho Palmer* 
homestoad shall belong to yen and yours for¬ 
ever. Oh, Grace,” ho wont on rapid and 
eager, “only say that you will give mo tho 


right to protect you, ami there is nothing I 
will not do for your happiness. Your father 
and mother shall live and dio in their ohl 
homestead; everything shall bo adjusted; amt 
for you, Graco Palmer, you fahull have, us I 
told you once before, tho truest heart, tho 
tenderost love, that man over gayo to woman.” 

Two damask roses lmd blown wide in tlio 
ebooks of Graco Palmer, while Richard was 
talking. Then they died out suddenly, and 
when ho ceased, she answered with a sweet, 
settled gravity, which was absolute to any ono 
who understood— 

“It is useless to ask mo to do this, fori 
could only give tho answer that I did before, 
and you would not want my hand or my heart, 
if it was bought In this way,” 

“ Yes, I would want it so, Grace/' eagerly 
answered Richard, ‘’and in time, 1 have faith, 
that you would learn to lovo mo.” 

Tho damask roses widened until their bloom 
touched her forehead; hut Graco felt that she 
owed Richard’s generosity tho confession ; and 
after a brief struggle, tho poor girl siummered 
out— 

“ Richard, it is impossible for mo to think of 
this ono moment. There are roasims which rea¬ 
der it so. I have given my promise to another.” 

Grace’s timid glance grazed lUchnrd’s face 
as she made this avowal; and she caught tho 
expression made up of anger, mortification, 
and jealousy, which darkened it. He was 
silent a moment, struggling to regain tho 
mastery over himself and his voice. Then ho 
commenced, vehemently— 

“ It’s oa»y enough to recall a promise, Grace, 
under soiuo oiruumstuucea; mid your situation 
certainly exonerates you from fulfilling yours. 
Remember, it is only ns you belong to me, 
that I can servo you ; and 1 plead not for my¬ 
self alone, but for tho suko of your father and 
mother.” 

A look of ineffable disgust went over the 
fnco of tho listeuiug girl. Ono moment it was 
dyed with crimson; and then grew whito, ns 
the spray which tinted tho sands, for the tido 
was now coming in. 

She turned upon tho Bon, ns a half hour 
boforo she had turned upon tho fnthor, those 
large, dauntless eyes, and it was no wonder 
that the face of Rlohavd Jarvys quailed be* 
nonth tho silvery scorn of hor tones, whon they 
eamo. 

“Riohard Jnrvys, do you supposo my father 
and mother would not sooner lay mo in tho 
grave by their other children, than have me 
commit Such a sin—do you suppose they would 
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sholtor their old ago under a roof bought at] 
suoh a price? Ami shamo upon you, Oiat you' 
would take advantage of my noooasity and] 
affootions to urge mo to the commission of ancli 1 
a dood I No, Richard Jarvys, you and your, 
father may do tho worst that is in your hearts' 
to do; you may suecued in driving us from< 
the home which you know is rightfully ours,] 
but you can novor drive tho heart of Graco> 
Palmer to porjuro itself; and oh! are you] 
fallen so low, that you could have a woman' 
who was huso enough to ho bought iu such a] 
way !** * 

Tho calm, resoluto eyes did not shrink or< 
falter. They stood looking with reproachful < 
scorn on Richard’s face, after tho lips had. 
ceased speaking. An angry flush roso slowly] 
over his cheeks, until they touched the roots, 
of his hair; he felt that tho deacon's daughter] 
had bottled him again; ami for tho last time. 
Ids wholo expression darkened into sullen rage,] 
and his eyes flashed fiercely when at lust ho 1 
raised them to Graeo. . 

“You have scorned my lovo twice, Grace‘ 
Palmer,” and tho girl could not rccoguixo the; 
changed tones; “and you will never liavo a] 
clmuco to do it again. 1 would have been < 
your friend; but tho woman who makes an] 
ouoiny of Richard Jarvys, sooner or later Inis' 
reason to repent of it!” And with this dust-', 
ardly threat tHo balked, disappointed man* 
went on his way, to brood over schemes of< 
rovengo on tho Palmer family. f 

A gnarled old apple Ireo grew closo to tho- 
foot-path in tho bine, and tho black, knotted ] 
branches wero now thlokly covered with bios-' 
soma, llko clusters of pearls. Gruoo Palmer \ 
sat down under the treo, and all tho unnatural' 
strength which had sustained her in tho last, 
hour gave way, in ono long, slow sigh, fol- ] 
lowed by a groat sob. Then tho storm wont' 
ovor her. Tho futnro looked dark and dosolato' 
onough to tho young girl, sitting midor that' 
lonely npplo treo. J 

8ho felt koonty—tho delioato, high spirited' 
woman—tho insults to whioh tho coarsonoss of£ 
tho older Jarvys had subjected her; and tho< 
threats with which tho younger had loft her, < 
lmd not been calculated to compose hor. Thoro^ 
was no earthly help, look whorovor bIio would.*' 
Robert was too young to render any practical*; 
advice or sympathy in this emergency. Ed-< 
ward Dudley, suspeoting nothing of all this, £ 
was on tho battle field, and every moment of^ 
lior lifo was burdened with trembling anxiety.; 
for him. 1 

“ Oh God, what shall I do ? llavo pUy upon »; 
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me!” murmured tho young girl, as she snt on 
a low atono under tho apple treo full of blos¬ 
soms, whero tho birds would sing swootly tho 
next dawn. 

And with that prayer thero oamo a slow 
calm ovor tho storm in tho soul of Grace Pal¬ 
mer; and if there trembled for a moment ovor 
her heart tho shadow which fell upon tho royal 
poofs, whon tho cry was wrung from him, 

“ Lord, how long shall tho wickod—how long 
shall tho wicked triumph?” tho question and 
tho shadow wero both swept away in tho great 
river of light which poured ovor her soul, as 
she remembered with David: ** But tho Lord 
is my defonoo; and my God is tho rock of my 
rofugo!” 

Graco Palmer laid down at tho fcot of those 
words all doubts, ami all fears. Her soul rose 
up to strength and calm, as she thought of the 
Lovo which would not lenvo nor forsake her; 
whoso yearning tenderness was greater than 
hor mother’s, whon sho sang ovor her cradle 
tho lullabies of her first horn ; and which was 
wiser than all earthly wisdom and strength. 

Sho sat very still, and tho great white 
chalice of npplo blossoms waved its sweet splccs 
about her, tho soft lights and brown shadows 
of tho June evening wore sparkling and shift¬ 
ing ovor the young loaves and buds; tho deep 
blue above—tho tender green bolow—all the 
beauty and fragrance of tlio summer night 
wero living ttilncssos of her Father’s lovo and 
euro. 

A Bwcct, solemn light ehono ovor all the 
young face; a sweet, childliko smilo sat now 
in tho midst of it; and when Grace Palmer 
roso up and went slowly on her way homo sho 
was strong in tho courage and faith which God 
gives to thoso who lovo Him. 

Tho days woro into tho Bummer heats, and 
nothing transpirod to rufllc tho still current of 
outward life at tho farm-houso. Deacou Pal¬ 
mer had not yot avniled himsolf of any legal 
counsel in the matter which lay so heavy on 
his hoart. Tho court did not hold its next 
session until lato in tho ensuing autumn, and 
tho deacon still ontorlaincd a hope that tho bill 
of solo, of whoso oxistonce ho entertained no 
shadow of doubt, might still bo disoovored, 
although old Mrs. Palmer’s strict search 
seemed to have exhausted every spot where 
thoro was tho remotest possibility of conceal¬ 
ment. 

Grace ralmor’s greatest pleasure at this 
season was in hor letters, which tho stage 
brought regularly twico a week. Blessed, 
draughts to tho hoart of tho deacon’s daughter 
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wore tlioao letters, with tlioir strong courage, c 
thoir calm faith, and tho tenderness which5 
wound its golden thread through every line, S 
nnd suffused the wI>o!o letter as tho sunlight^ 
did tho Bummer. Graco leaned her heart up<- 
against them next to hor God. 

It was evident the -writer found time, in the< 
midst of his now military life, to think of all? 
which concerned her; to interest himself in^ 
hor daily studios, her work, her needs, anils 
toolings. Pictures of cauip life tho letters cj 
hold, Bet in such warm, vivid colors, that 5 
sitting in tho quiet of her own room, Grace) 
seemed to bo mingling in tho stir and din of) 
the camp at Cambridge, sitting under tho s 
shadows of tho low tents, sprinkled over the? 
graBs, or springing up to tho call of tho drum? 
in tho Bummer dawn. > 

The writer always wroto bravo and calm, ( 
not as one who puts the truth out of sight, ns 5 
too painful to think of} hut as one who had' 
realized and sounded it; and then loft it with< 
God, certain that there, and there only, it? 
must ho well! Stray Hashes of humor, a keen > 
appreciation of all that was quaint and novel's 
ia his present life, and tho men with whom he.; 
was brought into such close contact, always; 
stirrod tho round, full laugh of Grnoo Palmer, c 
which it was a joyful thing to hear, with its little c 
merry interludes, nnd quick catolilngH of her c 
broath, for hor life was young, and though iliac 
man she loved better than lifo, had gono to* 
offer his for his country, and though it was< 
very doubtful wliother the roof over her.bead< 
would shelter her for another summer ; still, J 
youth and health would assort itself; she could < 
not bo always grave. ? 

At last thoro was a hiatus in Grace’s loiters, J 
and then camo tho tidings of the battle ofc 
Bunkor Ilill, rousing the whole country to£ 
new hope and oourago; and abovo all, to c 
mightier work and snoviftoe. < 

The next mail brought Graoo a letter, tlioj 
bold, broad hand on tho envelope telling that< 
tlia writer thereof was not numbored with the< 
dead; but in those twenty-four hours of sus-C 
pense and fear which she had endured, Graoe< 
Palmer seemed to have grown ten years older. < 
Two weeks later, Edward Dudley’s letter < 
read:— < 

“Yesterday, Grace, tho new Commander in< 
Chief, appointed by Congress, ontored Cam*< 
bridge, escorted thither by a committoo of tho* 
Congress of Massachusetts. AVhat an hourc 
was that in which ho rode into camp. Every J 
eye of the vast multitude assembled to witness < 
his entrd was turned breathless towards him;, 


then what wild acclamations rent tho uir ui 
ho rode in, tho head of tho army, tho hope of 
his country, Ibo stately, and fuir-lmired Vir¬ 
ginian, Georgo Washington. I had a fine 
stand-point, nml a good view of him; oh, 
Grace i dearly beloved, I liked this man’s face; 
I searched it eagerly. It is a calm, strong, 
good one; tho faGe of a man whom I could 
follow to tho death in love and faith; tho face 
of a man who will, under (ill circumstances, ho 
true to himself, and of courso this involves 
being true to ullclso besides. 1 fancied—no, l 
felt somewhat of all which was going on in bis 
soul, as the calm gray eyes moved over tho 
motley assemblage of troops of which ho has 
been appointed leader. There was a look of 
sublime self-sacrifice on tho noble face, which 
lifted it into inspiration. It was tho look of a 
man who hud given up all for his country, 
whom no motives of ambition could sway, no 
love of power could move ; who had accepted 
tho great honor conferred on him as a trust 
direct from God. And looking on that calm, 
grand face, it seemed to mo that this man lmd 
been couscurnted, appointed of God, like Joshua 
of old, to lead our armies on to victory ; for 
of tlio final result of this war I never have hud 
a doubt. I do not disguise from myself the 
fearful odds against us. I know that my 
country is still in tho early dawn of that long 
day of honor and pruiso which I seo before her, 
I know that hor troops, mado up of raw militia, 
are to meet an army be for o whoso pride and 
whoso strength all the nations of tho world 
havo trembled; but I know, too, that wo liavo 
on our side, * Him who giveth tho viotory/ 

“ 1 do not disguise from myself—I will not 
from you, oh, dear heart—that it must be a 
long battlo nnd a bloody one, Tho strongest 
and tho bravest must bo brought low ; but oh! 
Graco, tlicro is sweetness, and glory, nnd joy 
In tho death one dies for his native land; and 
oh! when I look out from the night of her 
present, to the morning of her future, my 
heart atanda still for its rush and swell of joy. 
Dear land of Amerioal When she shall Btriko 
off tho awful yoke of her oppressors, and stand 
up in her young strength, and cnoh one of her 
Colonies united together almll lay tho founda¬ 
tions of her broad, deep nationality, and take 
her fair place among the nations of the earth; 
her constitution founded in justice nnd right¬ 
eousness, hor shores a rofugo for tho oppressed 
and tho needy, horsolf a light to thoso who sit 
in darkness, tho joy and praiso of tho earth; 
| when I look off and eec hor futuro in vision* 
liko these, my heart stands still and blesse* 
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God that for hor it is to live and die, my 
country I 

• 4 Do not lot those blue eyes of yours grow 
into shadow reading that last word; oh, Grace, 
sweeter than the lilies, fairer than the sunrise 
of the Bummer morning! Sing sweet at your 
spinning wheel, my bird ! Smile with the joy 
of happy and trusting thoughts over your churn 
or your books, my sunbeam t 

“ Bo sure that l am always with you—that I 
carry you so close and to precious—that no 
smoke of battle field, nor sound of war trumpet, 
nor thunder of cannon, can for one moment 
blur my vision, or drown my thoughts of you. 
Oh, life oT my life; oh ! angel face, shining by 
day and by night before me ! God bo light 
and strength about thee, beloved! 

•• Great is my joy ! Such a country, to live 
or to dio for; such a man as this George 
Washington to load mo to battle; and oh! 
such a woman ns Grace l’almcr, mine, my own 
‘ for life or for death.* Rejoice in my joy, oh, 
little heart, which I feel throbbing against my 
own; there 1 b nothing to winch to compare 
thee in flower or jewel. In all things that uro 
roost precious and beautiful, in tlio solemn 
words of our betrothal, am I yours, /or life 
or for death, Kdwauu Dudley.” 

OilAPTKIt VII. 

The day after Grace had read this letter, 
and while tho fragrance of its tenderness 
lingered fresh and sweet around her heart, 
her mother had company. Two neighbors 
happened in 10 pass tho afternoon, and a 
greater antithesis could hardly bo conceived 
of, than that which tho persons of Mrs. Peter 
Btrcet and Mrs. Thankful Strong presented. 

Mrs. Street was small, dark, angular, wiry, 
with a little pair of keen black eyes, which 
snapped and sparkled, and had a habit of 
diving and piercing into everything, ns though 
they would pluck sumo evil out of every 
objoot they lighted on. She had a small, 
wintry pair of lips, with a smile which came 
and wont habitually, as though it was intended 
to qualify the snapping of the eyes, but didn’t 
succeed. Mrs. Peter Strcot was one of that 
largo class of peoplo who take a benevolent 
interest in their neighbors* concerns, who are 
well posted respecting all tho social and do¬ 
mestic relations of those with whom they are 
brought in contact; especially if there be any¬ 
thing wrong or unfortunate in these relations ; 
and Bho lmd ft peculiar faculty, developed by 
long experience, of hunting out nn<l holding 
up to view tho worst possible Bide of character, 


conduct, and motivo; indeed, her imagination 
was nover at n luss to Bupply tho latter, which 
was certain to bo tho worsL possiblo. 

Mrs. Thankful Strong was of a different 
type, physically and morally, at least; men¬ 
tally, there was little to choose between the 
two. She was tall, thin, with large bones, 
light skin, light hair, and light eyes, lym- 
phutio, and luekadaisical; there war a certain 
harmony of physique and expression about 
hor; and all the forces of her lifo were wlmt 
some author calls ** centripetal,” for her whole 
being revolved in a very small orbit of selfish¬ 
ness. 

Bho never could take a broad, generous 
view of any subject; bUo never could see any 
matter—social, political, religious—except in 
its relations to her own comfort or welfare, 
and her absolute unsuspiciousncss of boing 
swayed by any such motives was really re¬ 
freshing; she would havo been amazed and 
indignant at their suggestion. Mrs. Thankful 
Strong was of a timid, noxious, depressed 
temperament. But tho two ladies shall sit for 
their own portraits, and you, reader, may 
recognize the pictures if you can. They are 
not uncommon or remarkable ! 

Both ladies had brought their knitting. Both 
took out their knitting sheaths, after receiving 
a cordial reception from Mrs. Palmer, which 
reception would havo been somewhat qualified 
if she had overheard the conversation which 
took plnco a few rods from tho liouso where 
the two ladies happened to overtake each 
other. 

Mrs. Street and Mrs. Strong pinned their 
green nnd red knitting sheaths simultaneously 
to their waists, and after n brief excursion of 
her eyes about tho room, which seemed to dive 
into every corner and let nothing escape them, 
Mrs. Streot, who was tho more loquacious of 
the two Indies, commenced. 

“1 told Rbenozcr I wouldn’t lot another sun 
set without coinin’ over and seem’, in a neigh¬ 
borly way, how matters stood with you and the 
deacon. We’vo jist board about tho trouble 
you've got into.** 

♦‘You,” interpolated Mrs. Strong, whoso 
voice always had a little despondent, disheart¬ 
ened tone, os though alio regarded herself as 
tlio most wronged and afflicted of mortals, 
“ Abijah aays it’s a burnin* shame in that are 
Jnrvys. To think of yon and tho deacon’s 
bein’ turned out of houBe nnd homo jist now, 
as you’re droppin* into your old age!” 

Mrs. Palmer moved uneasily at this condo- 
loncc of her neighbors. Sho was ripping a 
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ooat of Robert’s, which she intended trans- 5 nnd you will therefore excuse both mother and 
forming into one for Benjamin, and her shoara S “10 il w0 ask yon not to pursue the subject.” 
dropped with a sharp sound on tlio kitclion? Mrs. Streot was, as she afterwards expressed 
floor at this crisis; but all necessity for a$herself, thoroughly taken back. Sho looked 
reply was superseded by draco's sudden en-)at draco, who answered her with a bright, 
trance. c clear, steady look, and in mingled confusion 

Sho camo in, in her quiet, graooful way, with ? nnd surprise, managed to stammer out, 
a hit of ruffling in her hand. Thoro was nS “ I didn't ’sposo you'd foot bad at old friends 
light and peaoo on the swoot face, wliioh flowed \ expressing their sorrow for your trouble.” 
from deep springs in her soul that neither of} “ Wo npprccinto nil truo sympathy, Mrs. 
the guosts could fathom. Both survoyed her ^Street, only just now, wo want it given ns we 
intently as sho shook hands with thorn in a', musl reoeive it—silently.” 
quiot, neighborly sort of fashion, and thon^ Thoro was, of course, no moro to be said, 
took her seat. S after this. Mrs. Street devoted hersolf nssidu- 

Someliow tho bright faoo resting in a light <°usly to her knitting for a few moments, as 
which flowod from somo inward spring wos^did neighbor, whose perceptions wero in a 
not to tho tasto of Mrs. Street. Thon the quiet S somowhat nasoent condition; nnd when tho 
graoo of the girl's words and manner exeited< dark littlo woman opened again, it was on a 
that potty feeling of envy and antagonism^ topio sho took caro should bo very remote from 
whioh ignorance and malico are apt to fool for Jj h° r ' ast °no. 

roal superiority of mind nnd character. 1 Sho launched out into her neighbors’ aifairs, 

“I’ll tnko her prido down a bit,” mentally $ personal and privnte, with a relish, which the 
resolved Mrs. Street; but this did not prevent^ keen snap of tho blaok eyes boro witness to ; 
her making vory cordial and minuto inquiries < and her tongue and her knitting needles seemed 
after Graco's health, which were answered iu<enoli to add fresh impetus to tho other. There 
a frank, ladylike fashion, although it was } was no painful fact in tho past history of llioso 
apparent that Graco's heart was not in them. S who came within the range of her remarks, that 
Mrs. Streot returnod to tho subject whioh \ Mrs. Street did not drag out, and hold up in its 
had been interrupted as soon as sho thought c worst light; her speech slurred over overy 
the way sufficiently opened. < character that sho touohed; wheresoever tlicro 

“I’m glad, Grace, to sco you aint any more* wore especial motives for silence and charity, 
down in tho mouth with this.troublo that’s< thoro did tho ovil imagination of Mrs. Street 
oome on you all. I declaro I couldn’t sleep a*5 delight to flout; whero there was any room 
wink tho night I heard of it. To think of< for doubt respecting tho motives which induced 
Beacon Palmer—such a good, prayin’ man < any lino of notion, sho was sure to supply tho 
as ho is, boin’turned out of tho house and‘Wrong one, and her spccoh was interpolated 
homo that’s been his’n, and his father’s afore < by nods and mysterious shakes of her head, 
bim, for nigh upon seventy year, and a youhg < calculated to givo it forco and emphasis in tho 
family on his hands.” I eyes of hor listeners, although sho took caro to 

“That’s jist what I said to Abijah,” sighedJ interfuse her gossip with various sanctimo- 
tho dolorous tones of Mrs. Strong; and tho‘nious expressions of regret nnd dismay at 
blue nnd white yarn flowod in a variegated <, the evil of mankind in goncral, and of tho 
Btrcnra over her fingors. <\ Bubjcct of hor discourso in particular. 

Thoro was a littlo Bilenco. Mrs. Palmer j; Tiok! tiok 1 had gone on hour; click, click 1 
norvously tore down a seam which required had gone Mrs. Stroet's needles; clack, clack 1 
tho strength of both hands to separata; but<|had gono her tonguo, when at last sho pnused, 
sho did not speak a word. Graoo bent over!; with a dim oonsoiousness that she had had tho 
hor ruffling, with quick flushes deepening ground mostly' to herself. Graoo. and her 
and rising on hor cheeks until they touched ! > mother had each Beemcd intent on her work, 
her forohead. 'Tlio lips sat for a moment in I though any keen obsorvor might liavo read 
a bent, disturbed line; then she looked up—’’various signs of displeasuro in tho face of the 
her soft, stoady eyes bent full on her guosts. former. The flushes went and camo rapidly in 
“We are grateful to you both,” said tho'lhor faco; sometimes the look of indignation 
steadfast voice, whioh did not break nor ripple* alternated with one of amusomont, or she 
from beginning to oloso, “for any sympathy ‘r flashed up a glnnoe of curiosity at tho speaker; 
you may feel for. us in our troubles. But it is > but slio was very quiet, and Mrs. Strong only 
one of which wo prefer not to speak at present; ■ intruded an occasional “ Bear mo 1 1 can’t 
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believe my own curs. What ia the world a 
coinin' to?" in the most lugubrious of tones., 

“Of course, I don’t know as it’s true;" Mrs. 
Street resumed again, somewhat qualifying in 
her tones. She had been indulging in various 
uncharitable surmises respcotiug a friend of 
Mrs. Palmer’s and herself, which surmises alio 
had endeavored to fortify with proofs that 
would have shrivelled to nothing before the 
slightest investigation of candor and good 
sense. 

“I don’t believe that there is a word of 
truth in the whole matter, Mrs. Street," said 
Grace, to whom the last remark had been 
addressed; and she quietly turned down the 
corner of her ruffle. “ It’s always so much 
pleasanter to believe good than evil of people, 
and in this case, it’s safer." 

This reasoning did not quite gratify Mrs. 
Street, 

“But where there’s so much smoke, there’s 
sure to bo some fire. Still, as you say, I 
al'ayp like to think the best thing of my' 
neighbors that I can with a dim feeling that 
she might have gone too far. , 

Grace’s clear eyes were raised onco moro to 
jher guests; the peach-blooiA sat still in licr« 
cheeks. J 

“I think, Mrs. Street," said the steadfast 1 
volco, answering tho steadfast eyes, ** that it is' 
our duty not only to think, but to speak well 
of them; to hide nny wrong which they may! 
have done as wo would hide our own, and 1 
never speak of their failings if we can avoid it, 
and see always only what is pleasant and good! 
in them. I think also, that is wlmt Christ ■ 
meant, among other things, when IIo said —\ 
4 Do unto others as ye would thoy should do 
unto you.’" 

Tho silvery voice stopped. Mrs. Street’s 1 
face showed that the rebuke had struck homo;, 
and she was not a woman of very acute sensi¬ 
bilities. For onco, eho was at a loss what to 
say, and when she spoke again, her words did 
not touch the last subject. 

“Grace, may I ask, how long it was since 
you jined tho church ?" ! 

“About two years, Mrs. Street." Tho face 
and tones bright and quiet. ! 

44 Wall, I must say, Grace," with a triumph-' 
ant sparkle of her eyes, Reeling that now she, 
was going to annihilate tho girl, “you’ro well 1 
fit now to go right into any minister’s family."* 

Grace looked up with tho smallest possible! 
smile, unbending tho rod lino of her lip; she 
was perfectly clear and calm. There was not! 
tho faintest shado of cinbarrassmout about her. 1 


> 44 1 hope that I shall be, Mrs. Street, if I am 
^ ever fortunate enough, as you say, to enter one." 

> Mrs. Street was effectually silenced. 

J Mrs. Stroug now found that her turn had 
)oomo. 

5 “Isn’t it a dreadful thing to think on, Mias 

> Palmer, this horrid war that we’ve got into? 
>1 don’t know what’s, to becomo on us all. 

> There’s Abijali’s completely thrown out of 

> business by this horrid war." 

> “I know it falls very heavy on us all," an¬ 
swered tho Deacou’s wife; “but you know, 
^Miss Strong, iL’s n war undertaken for our 

> rights and liberties; for our children nnd our 

> children’s, nnd wo must bear tho burden as 
>wo can, and leave tho rest to God." 

> 44 But then there’s my husband’s business, 
>Miss Palmer; if it hadn’t been for this war, 
)he’d a made a very comfortable year on’t; nnd 
Jnow I don’t see what’s to become of us and the 

> children." 

> 44 X sympathize with you, Miss Strong,” an¬ 
swered her hostess; “but, don’t it comfort 
2 you to think that you’re sufferin’ in a good 
>cnuso, and that this war iB a righteous wav?— 

> for you know, all that wo hold dear or precious 
Ms at stake." 

> “I can’t find nny comfort in that," an- 
•swered Mrs. Strong, in the same tone of 
>doleful obstinacy—“I’m sure I’d rather that 
2 tho Britishers lmd had all that they ymnied, 

> than that my husband’s business should’liavc 

> been ruined.” 

> 44 But, MrB. Strong, would you rather your 
5 country should have been ruined?—your 

1 children have been slaves, than suffered 
>tho evils which this war will bring upon ua?" 
^inquired Grace, earnestly, as she rolled up her 
>band of muslin; for tho afternoon was growing 
jlow. 

y “Wo got along.well enough afore the war, 
>and I’m suro it couldn’t bo much worse for us 
jto havo the country go to ruin, and the chil¬ 
dren slaves, than to have Abijah’s business 
\broke up. Jest think of that!” 

> Mrs. Strong did not fathom tho thought 

> which flashed through Graoe’s mind at that 
j moment. She saw the large, intent look, bent 
>on her with a peculiar expression, and tho 
jlipsopon; but on second thought—a thought 
>which certainly involved no compliment to 
>Mrs. Strong, Grace closed them, and set about 
jgotting tea, while Mrs. Street, who had re- 
? mainod quiet for an •unprecedented length of 

2 time, wont deep into tho mysteries of a new 
>reoipd for dyin’ blue, whioh she had obtained 

> from Mrs. Palmer. 
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The supper passed off pleasantly enough, as 
suppers usually did at Dcaoon Palmer’s. Kven 
Mrs. Street's oyoa seemed to soften somewhat 
as alio praised tho light, snowy biscuit and 
the blackberry jelly, which “relished" with it 
so nicely, and tho raised cako, in which she 
averred Mrs. Palmer “always had tho luck." 

But, though Bho seemed unusually quiet, Mrs. 

Street was gathering up her forces for a lust 
attack on Grace; for it did require Borne 
courngo to meet those steadfast, intent eyes, 
which Mrs. Street felt, looked beyond her face, 
at something slvo did not feel quite assured 
about. With tho last cup of tea, however, 
her couragQ rose, and with a little spiteful 
twinkle of her black eyes, aho turned on Grace, 
saying— 

“I’ve heard a story about you, Grace, from 
a thousand different qunrters, which I've 
denied to every one, co’a I didn’t believe a 
word on’t; it aint like you." 

“Isn’t it?" asked tho girl, quietly breaking 
off a oorncr of her cake. “ Then it probably 
isn’t true." 

“No; but folks will have it that you’re en¬ 
gaged to Parson Willetts’s nephew, for all you 
aint seen him more than half-a-dozen times, 
and that you wrote him lettors regularly, all 
last winter, though you’d hardly had time to 
Borapo aeqaintanco with him. I only mention 
this to let you know how folks talk, for 1 know 
you’re too right-minded a girl to do such 
things; only, I’d like to ho able to say that I 
hud your word for’t that there wasn’t a letter 
of it true." 

Tho roso-buds had hardly deepened in Grace’s 
cheek; tho face was not turned from its bright 
quiet. 

“ You can give people a better answer than 
that, if you desire to oblige me, Mrs. Street," 
she said, with sweet gravity. 

“Can I, now ? Wall, I shall bo glad to serve 
you, Grace, if you'll only toll mo howtho 
black eyes snapping sharply. 

“ Will you please to toll anybody who aBks 
you about my affairs, that as they nro none of 
your business, you have not meddled with 
them, and are consequently unablo to givo 
thorn any information." 

Mrs. Peter Street was effectually silenced. 

Soon after tea, Mrs. Palmer’s guests found 
that imperative duties summoned them homo. 

Something of their feelings may bo surmised; 
from a brief conversation which they had< 
together soon after they had loft the front! 
gate. ! 

“I haven’t onjoyed myself particularly," 
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said Mrs. Street, in a confidential lone, to her 
neighbor’ “ That are Graoo is a dreadful 
uppish thing—dreadful! I al’ays said her 
mother’d spile hor," 

“ And to think," added Mrs. Strong, in a 
vory much injured tone, “ Bho wanted me to say 
that this war wqb all right, when it’s ruined 
Abijah’s business; and ho iBn’t very fore¬ 
handed, either," 

14 Graco,” said Mrs. Palmer, ns she assisted 
her daughter in gathering up tho tea dishrn, 
“I traj beat nt tho way you answered Mis* 
Street, this afternoon.” 

“Wlmt did you think of it on the whole, 
mother?" asked Grace, with a dainty smile 
just showing itself around tho corners of her 
lips. 

“Wall, it was cool, child; but I muBt Bay, 
it was to tho pint." 

[to UK CONTINUE!*.] 
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A STOIIY OP THE ItBVOhUTION. 

11V VIIUUSIA r. TOWNSEND, 

CHAVTBU VIII. 

“You look tired, father.’* 

“ Well, I feel sort o' tuckered out, child,” 
*aid Deacon Palmer, ns ho flung himself into 
the groat chair Ids daughter placed for him, 
and wiped tho porspiraiion from Ills forohoad 
with his coarse handkerchief. 11 My bones nro 
gettin’ too old for tlio brunt of harvest work. 
I should hnvo laughed once at what wilts mo 
up in an hour or two now. Your father’s 
gettin* to bo an old man, Graco.” 

“Well, all things havo to grow old to get 
ripo,” answored Grace, looking up from tho 
stratum of golden butter, whoso angles she was 
rounding with her knife, to tho snu-brownod 
face, with a bright stnilo, which wag touched 
with somo deeper fooling. “Arc you gotting 
on well, father?” 

“Fust rato; if this woathcr holds on, wo 
shall got through with tho brunt of tho work 
this week; and tho Lord never blessed a sum¬ 
mer with finor crops than Ho has this ono o’ 
lovcntccn hundred nnd sevcnty-livo.” 

4< \Voll, good crops and tho battle of Bunkor 
Ilill, nro something to thank Him for;” re¬ 
turning from tho pantry, with a pitcher of milk 


in ono hand, and an npplc-pio, with daintily 
rutiled edgos, in tho other. “Como, father, 
sit up to tlio table now, nnd tnko your rest nnd 
your lunch togothcr. Here’s something you’ll 
like, too ; it’s a green apple pic. 1 made it on 
purpose for your lunch; it’s tho first wo’vo 
had this season, you knowand sho slipped 
her knife through tlio green lako of Hweotencd 
fruit. 

“Where's your mother, Grace?” asked the 
farmer, as lie seated himself at tho tablo. 

“Sho’s gone over to tho tavern, to pass the 
day. 1 juat prevailed upon her to start off. 
It nlways does her good to sco Mrs. Trueman, 
and sho needs to bo kept up all sho can. I’ve 
sent for Lucy to como and pass tho day with 
mo;” setting herself down before a yellow 
iiowl, lienpcd with ripo currants, tho long 
stems, liko greon threads strung with pendants 
of coral, and it was evident that Grace’s 
artistic sense was pleased with their beauty, 
by tho dainty way in which her small fingers 
touched tlio glowing fruit. 

It. was in tho dead heats of tho harvest now. 
Tho •windows woro all opon; tho summer 
winds lmd gono to sleep, for it was eleven 
o’clock of tho July day, and tho ripo Hunliglit 
was only feebly contested in its way to the 
kitchen by the rose-brier which tapestried the 
windows. 

“It’s a wiltin’day out in tho fields,”* said 
tho Deacon, as ho helped himself to a third 
slico of tho pio. 

“Yes; wo can hardly keep comfortable in 
tho house, llow dues that pie relish, father ?” 

“It touches tho spot. You bout your mo¬ 
ther, Grnce, at apple pioB; and that : s the 
highest compliment that I know how to pay 
you. Somebody elso’ll nppreoiato them as 
much as I do, ono of those days.” 

1 Grace looked up in bright, swift recognition 
of her father’s moaning; then somo other 
| thought louchod her sinilo, for it faded into a 
sudden gravity that was mixed with pain. 

| Sho bent her head lower over tho currants. ‘ 

Perhaps her father saw tho sudden gravity 
! which put out tho smile, and comprehended Its 
'meaning. At any rato, ho finished his meal in 
isilonce, which Bcemod to express a sympathy 
'which ho could not put in words. Then he 
pushed his chair away, nnd watched tho girl, 
‘as sho skilfully slipped tho red globes from 
>their stems; and thero wero many foolings at 
[work in tho soul of Deacon Palmer. Ono of 
» these at last found expression in a way very 
[unusual with tho farmer. IIo stretched Iiis 
great white hand towards tho pretty picture 
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seated there in the golden framing of July£ 
sunshine, and stroked the smooth brown halr< 
tenderly as though it had been a baby’s. < 

“My little daughter,” said the farmer, in 
soft, caressing tone. I 

Grace turned quickly, and looked up nt< 
lier father with n mingling of brightness andj 
softness in her eyes. She leaned her cheeks 
down on his knee, in mute acknowledgment of< 
all which his words covered. Tho farmer J 
stroked tho soft peach hloom a moment, andC 
this timo the words, ns well as the tono, \ 
touched closer to his feelings. ^ 

“ My poor little daughter.” s 

Grace looked up, now. There was a littlo* 
struggle in her face; but the brightness van-> 
quished the pain, and her voico endorsed licri 
words, for it caipe bright and cheerful— < 

“No, father; I’m not poor. I’m rich—very* 
ritjh.” c 

Ho understood her. £ 

“So you are, my child—with all the bestt 
riches of Heaven or earth. You know whatc 
Paul says—* All things are yours.’ ” * 

“I know. Those things Paul meant are: 
mine, father.” Her face Bhono now, as shej 
lifted it to him, with penco and joy, which c 
were fed with springs beyond this world. lt< 
told its own story of love, and faith, and sub-< 

mission. < 

The Deacon's heart swelled in a fervcnt< 
thanksgiving. It was a silent one, however,j 
and when the words came, they were only— < 

“Daughter, you have been a great comfort, 
to us this summer.” ] 

She thanked him with her eyes, her cheek 
.still loaning againBt hiskneo; and there was a 
brief silenae... Grace spoke first, with a little' 
doubt.and hesitancy, for she had put away 
many feelings .too solemn and tender for words 
to reach now. 

“Father, I’ve been.wondering a good deal 
of late*—r-” She Btopped here. 

“About what, Grace?” 

“ Why,;that:you didn’t consult some lawyer, 
or do something.about this matter.; I’m afraid 
that man will get the 8tart of you.” 

“I've considered it. a good deal myself of 
late,’’ answered - the Deacon, with a rcfloctivo 
voice.and face ; but I’ve had a kind of feeling 
that something would, happen, or somebody 
.come along to help me, Bent of the Lord. Not 
that I meant;to. neglect the means, child; but 
the feelin’s been so strong, it’s sort o’ held me 
baok,” ,7 

When .will it come before the court?” 

■ “The, next session opens in November. I 


abant put the matter off any longer. I mean 
to place it in Lawyer Fuller’s hands this 
week.” 

At that moment, thore was a vory peremptory 
summons of the old brass knocker. Grace 
sprang up, gavo her liair a littlo impromptu 
smoothing, nnd hurried to tho door. She en¬ 
countered there a face which slio did not 
remember to have ever seen before; it was 
that of a man evidently a littlo passed his 
thirties, a face with agrceablo outlines, nnd a 
manly, Btraight-forward, intelligent expression, 
which at once put you in a pleasant humor 
with it, Tho eyes had n elirowd, penetrnting 
look, which indicated they were accustomed 
to study whatever came in their way; nnd 
yet, it was a kindly sort of study—nothing 
sharp or cynical about it. 

“ Good morning, ma’am,” said tho stranger, 
lifting his hnt; nnd the manner and the voice 
were their own witness of tho speaker’s culti¬ 
vation, both mental and social. “Is Deacon 
Palmer at home ?” 

“Will you walk in, BiT?” tho buds deepening 
into blossoms in her checks, as she led the 
way to the sitting-room. 

The voico had reached tho Deacon, in the 
kitchen; for tho doors were all open, and the 
guest had hardly reached tho sitting-room 
before the host did. 

“Don’t you know me, sir?” and tho stran¬ 
ger pressed forwards eagerly, and seized the 
Deacon’s hand. 

“I can’t say I do, my friend;” searching 
1 his guest’s face curiously. 

, “Well, if you’ve forgotten my face, you 
\ haven’t forgotten the name of John Dcming.” 

“ John Deming 1” cried the Deacon, with a 
i start; “I reckon not. But, it aint possi¬ 
ble!” and he surveyed the stranger with a 
1 mixture of doubt and belief. 

> “Yes, it is possible, Deacon Palmer; I nm 
l John Deming, nnd no other.” 

[ Grace had not seen her father look so glad 
for many a day. lie shook the stranger’s 
’ hand until she was certain it must have ached 
jup to.his shoulder; he commented and coto- 
) plimented him on his lookB ; ho asked him a 
, dozen questions at onco, and with his habitual 
’hospitality, hurried Grace off to the kitchen, 

> to prepare a collation for tho stronger, though 
5 the latter interposed a strong objection to 
5 this, which the Deacon overruled. 

> “ I’m sorry Miss Palmer happons to bo out, 
l John; it’ll do her eyes good to bco you. We 

> was talkin’ about you, only the other day.” 

> “ It*8 good to find one hasn't been forgotten, 
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after years of absence and silcnco. Ah, “Because I never received it. It don’t 
Deacon, you’ve got the old voice and the 'oldp seem possible, John,” in a musing tone, look- 
smile; but, I must toll you the truth, time5i n g at his guest. 

hasn’t gono lightly over you.” 5 “No wonder you say that Deacon, remem- 

“ That’s a fact,” answered the Doa'con, a S bering the little ragged, friendless savage, that 
little sadly—“ we’ve got to stand aside, as I < came to your door eighteen years ago, Oh. 
toll mother, and sec the younger ones take ourr my friend, all that I am—all that I ever shall 
places; but when the fruit gets into autumn, £ be, I owe to you and Mrs. Palmer;” the 
it’s time for it to fall, you know.” \ Bpcnkcr broke off abruptly—his eyes were 

“That’s all right enough for fruit, but I £ moist—he leaned over and shook the hard 
liopo your time for falling is a long way off £ hand of the Deacon. 

yet, Deacon Palmer.” \ “ Mother al’ays said it was in you, John— 

“Thank you, John; wo must leave that to^from tho first she declared you was bound to 
the Lord, you know. How have tho years S make your mark in the world !” 
gone with you? It’s fourteen on’em since5 “ Bless her good heart. You’ve got ahnnd- 

you went out of the front door, there.” < sorao daughter there. Deacon, with tho look 

“ I know it. Deacon, and putting that- morn- $ of her mother in her eyes.” 
ing and this together, I couldn’t make it seom^ “Yes, sir. Grace is her mother’s child, 
that there lay moro than a week betwixt them, 2 Don’t you remember how you used to trot her 
as I came up to tho front door, and everything 1 ^on your knee?” 

wore just tho same look. It was liko tho wel--, “Don’t II The old place is full of pictures 
coino of an old friend,” and tho speaker £ and memories that my heart has carried all 
glanced with a kind of tender recognition about over the world.” 

the room. % \ A shadow fell upon the old man’s face, which 

“Well, what has tho world done to you, < had been full of animation ; for the lfat remark 
John, in these years, that have changed you i of his guest touched tho great fear which 
from a hoy to a man t" There was moro than haunted all tho Deacon’s sleeping and waking 
curiosity in the question; an interest almost^hours. 

fatherly was in the Deacon’s eyes, as ho still \ He shook his bead mournfully. “Ah, John, 
kept them on tho young man. < thero’s little comfort to me in goin’ round the 

“It’s treated me pretty well on tho whole. \ old place now, though every foot of tho soil’s as 
You know I went to South America, and stayed > dear to mo as my right hnnd. I’m like to lose 
there until my undo died. It was his wish 5 U.” 

that I should take his placo in the firm, and ho ^ “ Like to lose tho old place ?” repeated Mr. 

put me in tho counting-room at once, and tried £ Deming, in a voice taken full possession of by 
to make a merchant of me.” 5 amazement. 

“ And didn’t succeed—cb, John?” „ i “Yes, John. It’s been a terrible blow to 

“Ho might if ho had lived, for ho was so J my old age. You remember Ralph Jarvys, 

fond of me, that it would have gone hard not< tho ship owner!” 

(0 obligo him; but ho died suddenly, and left < “Perfectly; his son Richard and I were 
his affairs in great confusion. Two of his 
partners wero Spaniards—one of them was n 
scoundrel. I should never havo got a dollar of ^ “ Well, ho’s como across an old titlo deed of 

my uncle’s fortune, though it was mine by his > the land which belonged to his grandfather, 
will, and my being nearest of kin, if I had not^ nn( ^ aa bill of sale can’t be produced, nor 
been on the spot. As it was, I saved only a^ the record either, it's goin’ to give me great 
few thousands, with tho aid of two shrowd v trouble. 

lawyers; but looking into his affairs at that< “ What counsel have you employed?” 
time gave mo a taste for my profession.” £ “ Nobody yet. I’ve put the thing off, hopin’ 

“ Your profession, John—what’s that?” J for some farther light, but it wont do to wait 

“ I sailed from South America to England, < any longer.” 
and studied law in London.” J “Deacon Palmer, perhaps here’s a chance 

“No!” looking at his guest in amazement,< for me to repay somowhat of tho great debt 
which, for tlio moment, did not allow of more. I owe you, I’ve practised at the bar three 
words. < years in Philadelphia, with better success than 

“ I thought you knew all this from the letter, \ I dared to hope; but my health broke down 
to which you never replied.” < under it, and I found I must have a vacation. 


< schoolmntes, you know, and had a sharp pull 

< togothcr for the prizes.” 
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So I concluded to set ofi* for tho soa shore, nnd 
moo you at tho sumo time. Now, if you’ll put 
this (lung into my hands. I’ll promiso to man* 
ngo it for you ns well us anybody you will be 
likely to find.” 

Strong emotion kept tho farmer from speak¬ 
ing for n few momenta. Then ho looked 
up. 

♦‘John,** ho said, simply, “It must have 
been you that I luivo boon waiting for all this 
time, and I didn’t know it. Tho Lord bloss 
and reward you, for what you have said.” 

Just then, Gruco entored and invited Mr. 
Doming out to dinner ; nnd tho conversation 
was terminated by his agreeing to come round 
that evening, when tho farmer would put him 
in possession of all tho facts relating lo tho sale' 
of tho Palmer lands. 

And once seated at tho table, and nftcr a 
brief chat betwixt tho young lawyer and his 
hostess, who did tho honors so gracefully, tho 
conversation turned on a topic which at that 
time lay closest to tho heart of every truo man 
and woman throughout tho land. 

“You’ve got a governor of tho truo metal, 
Doncon, hero in Connecticut, which is moro 
than can bo said of all the other Colonies !” 

“ Yes, Bir. Governor Trumbull, honor to his 
name! was ahead of all tho others, and an- 
Bworcd Ids country’s call nobly. It’ll bo re¬ 
membered of him long after his gray head 1ms 
laid under the grass.” 

44 1 hope so. As for our army round Boston, 
I oxpect that every mail will bring us tidings 
of bloody work there. It don’t seem ns though 
his majesty’s troops would remain much longer 
shut up In such a plight; but tho warm re¬ 
ception which they met at Bunker’s Hill, 1ms 
wndo them a little careful about venturing out. 
I toll yon, sir, that was a glorious thing for 
America 1“ 

44 Yes, sir—yc?, sir,” responded tho Deacon, 
with a surreptitious glance at tho faeo of his 
daughter. 

44 It seems to mo little loss than a miracle,” 
continued tho young lawyor, pausing in tho 
midst of dismembering the leg of a chicken, 
41 that they haven't sallied out and attacked 
our lines during tho last fortnight. What a 
glorious chanco they had for it boforo that 
powder arrived from the Jerseys came to hand. 
If General Gngo had only known his advantage, 
lio might havo sallied out and put tho wholo 
army to rout, for what could tho bravest men 
do with no powder to fall back upon, except 
what wns in their cartridge boxes !” 

“ God must have blinded tho hearts of our 


.enemies as ho did tho Philistines in tho days 
| of o/tf,” subjoined tho Deacon, 
i “1 believe so, and that he must havo raised 
!us up a deliverer for our oppressed nation in 
this George Washington,” added tho lawyer. 

| 44 Congress and the country scorn to have 

great confidence in him,” continued tho l)ca* 
Icon. 44 For my own part, I must say all his 
'measures seem to show, so far, a remarkable 
| degree of sagacity and prudence. But it ro- 
' quires all these to bo at tho helm now, John.” 

» The lawyer laid down his knife and fork in 
|his earnestness. 

> “Yes, and if there ever was a man who 
| devoted liimsdf to this enuso of our Colonics, 

heart and soul, for love of his country, that 
!man U George Washington! I know him well; 

: and his secretary, Mr. Joseph Heed, and I, 
-practised together in Philadelphia; nnd I’ve 
joften taken dinner with tho General at his 
; friend’s house, when ho was in Philadelphia to 
J attend tho sessions of tho Continental Con* 

? greas.” 

J “ Wall, now,” Subjoined tho Deacon, sottling 
■himself back in his clmir. 44 1 am glad to get 
Sat a man who 1ms had an opportunity of talkin’ 

• fuoo to faeo with Washington. If that are was 
>known in this neighborhood, you’ll bo quite a 
J Hon for miles around.” 

> 44 That is, l should servo for a time ns a good 
^rotlcctor of another's lightl Well, sir, as I 
Jonid, l’vo sat moro than once into tho midnight 
>with General Washington and Secrotary Heed, 
j talking over tho course which tho English 

> Parliament has pursued towards her British 
^American Colonies, from tho hour that their 

> first emigrants east anchor at Jamestown unto 
)this one! Why, it’s enough to make n man’s 
j blood boil in his veins when ho thinks of it!” 

> “That’s a fact, John. Thero never sat a 
^Stuart on tho throne of England that ever 
Hhought of tho country in any other light than 
>tliat of a tobacco growin* region, out of which 
*ho hoped, by a system of monopoly, to reap 
)largo profits for himself. Litllo lovo or caro 
Jour poor Colonies got from king or parliament, 
>until they found wo might bo of aomo service 
J to them.” 

•j 44 Yes,”continued the lawyer, now thoroughly 
>launched on tho tide of his subject, “and the 
first intorcst tho ministry imlicntod in our 
i affairs, was to claim a monopoly of our corn- 
amorce, and so thoy’vo gono on down the last 
[*two centuries from ono high-handed act to 
Sanother, until they crowned all at lust, by their 
? Stump Act and Port Bills, denying us tho right 
£ of ft trial by jury, and intending to quarter a 
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standing army upon us. Wo should l>o r lcss f back suddenly, after he had ahakon hands with 
than men—wo should bo slaves and cowards to' the Deacon nt tho door, asking, 
stand this!” > “Oh, wlio is Edwnrd?" 

“ You’vo got tho true grit in you, John,” ' 44 I ’sposo ho’ll bo my son-in-law somo day, 

said tho Deacon, rubbing bis hands together, $ if ho don't find a soldier's grave nforchnnd— 
which was a habit that ho had when ho was ^ poor fellow 1 He’s a nephew of Parson Willetts, 
pleaaod or excited. ( and lie's in tho camp at Cambridge now, under 

“1 intend to show that. I have, with some Putnam.” 
better weapons than my tongue, when I gel> “ No prospect for mo in that quarter, then,” 
strong enough for hard service.” subjoined tho stranger, with a pleasant smile, 

“ I’m afraid the closo of this year wont sec - which tho Deacon duplicated. “Pity you 
tho tiling settled, 0 continued tho Deacon,^haven't another handsome daughter, my old 
“though our troops haven't enlisted for any * friend.” 

longer timo. I don’t know, for my part, how j “Wo have several you know, John,” an- 
or where it’s to and." t'swcrcd tho Deacon, a little seriousness, which 

14 Only in one way, my dear sir. It’s got to was not a shadow, in his tones, 
come to that. In a Declaration of lndepemt-j Tho lawyer had reached tho front gate by the 
encc—in a total and otcrnal separation betwixt grass path, which gave no sound of his foot- 
tho mother country and her colonics, is our>steps, and some absorbing thoughts, which 
only safeguard and security.” . linked the past nnd the present, were suddenly 

“ That’s just wlmt Kdward says,” interposed; put to Might by his stumbling upon a white lawn 
Grace l’almer at this point, for she had listened \lress in tho skirt of which his unlucky boot 
with breathless eagerness to every word of tho^ made a small hiutus, before ho was concioua of 
young lawyer’s. it. ** 

“Does he, daughter?” asked tho Deacon,; 44 Oh, dear now!” said the wearer, in a tone 
with a littlo smile on tho corners of liis lips, \ of extremes! vexation. 44 If that isn’t tho 
which first made Grace conscious of the audible < greatest shame?” 

expression of her thoughts, nnd tho buds atiiM 44 1 beg your pardon. Miss. I wish I knew 
dcnly blossomed into damask roses in here somo better way to atone for my unfortunate 
cheeks, ns she met the lawyer's half amused, J misstep.” , 

half perplexed glance. ([ Lucy Trueman—for it was she—looked up 

“Well, I suspect that lie’s more than half, in startled amazement at tho voice. She had 
right. It’s got to bo tho talk now, on all ’ been so occupied with the covered china 
hands, that that’s tho only way to settle the; bowl in her hands, that she had not observed 
matter." j tho stranger, and supposed that she had caught 

Lawyer Doming returned to his chicken, and. her dress in sbine protruding nail nt the gate, 
to a general discussion of army movements',‘ The pretty faco grew crimson betwixt surprise 
und army measures with the Deacon, such ns ; and mortification; buthighcolorswcrchecom- 
whether action would bo likely to be confined to J ing to Lucy Truemam’s style, which was of 
the sea board; whether, if an armed foiro wore ), the plump and ruddy kind. She certainly did 
sent into Canada under Schuyler, (lint province ; look bewitching, as she stammered, 
could bo easily subjugated; and what measures 44 1 didn’t know—It’s no matter—I thought 
would betaken to prevent the sudden descent of :Jt was tho gate!” 

armed vessels on tho coast of Now England,“I only wish it lmd been!” said tho courteous 
where tho defenceless inhabitants were plan-^stranger, with an admiring glance at the 
dered or subjected to all sorts of outrages, in blushing face, as he passed on. 
order that tho British soldiery might obtain^ “Why, Lucy, is that you at last!” was 
supplies for the forces besieged at Boston. <■ Grace’s salutation, ns her friond walked into 
And ho tho day and the talk sloped into thotho kitchen. “I’d quite given up expecting 
afternoon, boforo the Deacon or his guest dis-<’you.” 

covered it. Both wero thou obligod to hurry', “ 'Well, I guess it would have been bettor ir 
away, tho lawyer promising to return that<| I hadn’t como at nil—there, now, Grnco!” ox- 
evening; nnd having lenrnod that tho old mill ’claimed I.ucy, ns slio set down the bowl on tho 
tnvorn was still undor the supervision of Mrs. liable, with an expression which wus pendu- 
Trnoman, whom ho romembered, ho formed a : Ions betwixt resignation and provocation, 
resolution to tako up his nbodo there during, “IVby, what has happened, Lucy? Take 
his stay in tho neighborhood. But he turned your bonnet right off and tell me.” 
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As Lucy untied tho ribbons of hor bonnet^ Philadelphia over since. It appears that ho 
the shadow vanished from her face, for horS wrote to father, but I Ho letter never reached 
nature was quite too elustio and buoyant to bo^ him, and yon can imagine his surprise when 
jarred for more than a moment at any untoward $ ho came into tho room this morning, and saw 
incident. ( tho boy ho had long since given up for lost or 


••Graco," sho said, setting her great black; 
eyes full on her friond’s face, “who was dials 
young gentleman 1 met at tho gate, just now T" ? 

“Did you see him? I’m so glad, Lucy Is 
I’ve been wishing you wore only bore to dinnor. ^ 
Tho gentleman is a Mr. John Doming, a young$ 
lawyer from Philadelphia, an acquaintance ofc 
Ocncrnl Washington and Secretary Heed. He’s; 
dined with them often 1" \ 

“Dear mo, Grace 1” interpolated Lucy, who; 
hud drank in this in format ion with eyes growing \ 
rounder ami blacker all tho timo. ? 

“Yes—and would you believe it—that gentle-S 
man, sixteen years ago, came to my father’s^ 
door a little homeless, ragged, friendless boy. 
He lmd run away from some placo near Spring-c, 
field—his father and mother were dead, and liejj 
had fallen Into the hands of a hard, cruel man, < 
who worked hi OK beyond his strength, and tho^ 
boy was never tough, llo slopped hero tp get< 
something to eat, and mothor was at once iu*J 
terested in tho hoy, and his replies to hcr< 
questions so enlisted tho sympathies of her,, 
motherly heart that she kept him until fatherJ 
came homo. Then tho boy told his whole snd< 
stovy in such a way that they hadn’t a doubt J 
of its truth, and father concluded to keep him( 
and lot him work on tho farm, and ho wnsj 
overjoyed at the proposition. Ilo remained< 
with us for four yours. Papa scut 1dm toJ 
school, and, indeed, made as much of him ns* 
though John Doming were his sou, and l sup-* 
peso loved him, as mother did, almost ns well. < 

“Then a gentleman from Sprlngfiold, who< 
know John's father, happened to bo stopping* 
at our house, and inquired about the hoy ; for< 
there was something familiar in his face—and* 
learned his history. This gentleman was at< 
that timo having some business relations witlij 
John's mother's brother, who was a merchant< 
in South America—a childless widower, whoj 
little suspected that ho lmd n nephew in the* 
world. So the gentleman wrote at onco to this< 
unde, and he sent for John to como to him inj 
South America, where ho remained until the* 
undo died. I lost tho thread of tho story J 
horo, father was in such a hurry to got off to< 
tho fields; but I suspect there was somo| 
difficulty in Bottling up tho undo's affairs; ut< 
all events, Mr. Doming went to England,! 
studied law in London, returned some years' 
ago, and has been practising at tho bar in 


dead, in the gentle man who rose up and 
grasped his hand, und told him he >vas John 
Doming.” 

Lucy drew a long breath at tho conclusion 
of this story, to which she had listened with 
motionless interest. 

“ l declare, Grace,*' was her first commeut— 
“ it’s us good ns a novel—ovory whit.” 

“ It seems to mo like a romance, moro than 
anything in actual life. Put why didn't you get 
here earlier, Lucy, to take dinnor with him?” 

“Why didn’t l? Mother was geUin* up a 
bundle of things to send off to poor dear 
Nath nmol, and L had the shirts all to finish off, 
for mother’s eyes aren’t good at stitching, and 
it wouldn’t do to wait, as Mr. Minott, who 
carries tho box, leaves to-morrow, and l 
couldn’t neglect Nullintticl even for your sake, 
Grace.” 

“Of course not, Lucy,” and tho speaker's 
soft hand dropped with a littlo buttering 
caress on the girl’s shoulder, which said moro 
than tho words did. Tho next moment, Lucy 
had broken out into ono of her quick, explo¬ 
sive littlo laughs, that were always infectious. 

“ What is it?” asked Grace. 

\ “I haven't told you yet, have I? You seo 
>I’vo brought you a howl of blackberries. 
>Thcy*ro the first we’ve had this season, and 
|your mothor said you hadn't seen ono since 
ilast summer; so l thought, they’d bo a treat. 

> “No, you must hear my story heforo you 
thank me, Grace. That unlucky howl nearly 
slipped from my hands as l opened the gate, 

I and something—I thought that it was a nail— 

caught the skirt of my dress, and tore it. 

• “ l oxclaimed right out, something or other, 

| after my fashion, you kuow, when somebody 
»oloso to me, asked my pardon, ami I looked 
[up. Oh, dear me, Graco, l wanted tho earth to 
1 open for a minute, and swallow mo up l” 

! Grace laughed, hor own round, full laugh, 
f made up of bw cot ness and mirth; for Lucy’s 
i picturesque description wna assisted by various 
| oxpressivo pantomimes. Lucy joined in with 

> hors, which was very sweet too, a little louder 
[ and moro demonstrative, to suit hor character, 

> and then continued:— 

> 44 1 stammered out some awkward kind of an 
J apology, and ho answered mo, lifting his hat 
>with ns courtly an air as though I’d boon a 
‘ queen, instead of a gooso. I don’t know what 
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ho thought of mo, and l don’t cnro, oitlicr,'» “Edward writes mo in the best spirits. 
Grnco;” with a toss of her pretty head, which ! Ho has grown on a very intimate footing with 
was an Jnstinctivo nth him lion of her throwing } General Grecno of Rhode Island, and likes him 
tho whole thing aside, which Lucy Trueman ]i exceedingly. Ho dined at headquarters last 
did figuratively and literally. Jwcok with this new friend, and I presume It is 

“ I‘d never givo it another thought, Lucy,” through his infiuenco pnrtly, that Edward has 
subjoined Grace, tho lines of her mouth bend* received a captain's commission.” 
itig ns she spoke, into an amused smile, J A Hash of pleasure went over Lucy True* 
“Ami come to think, it’s of very little conso- >man's face. 

qucncu that you wero n’t hero to-day, for, “Oh, 1’in so glad, Grace I Wont you feel 
you’ll havo plenty of chances to dine with Mr. * proud of him ono of these days, when he comes 
Doming.” home, with his soldier’s epaulettes?” 

“Where?” turning around In surprise. Lucy was sorry she had asked tho question 

“At the tavern ; he’s gone to tuko board 'beforo tho words wero fairly out of her lips; 
there for tlio rest of tho summer.” such a look of pain, that fairly mounted to 

Lucy’s face was moro exprosflivo than her languish, rose into her friend’s fnco. It was* 
words, for theso were only— ^ put aside after a little struggle, and the voice 

“Well, now, Gracol” was steady, but low, and full of much which 

“ Wont your mother take him, Lucy ?” -no words could reach, that answered— 

“ Of course sho will, nnd ghul to havo some- > “ I never think of that, Lucy.” 

body like Mr. Doming in tho old house; for > Lucy was touched. 

it’s ns deserted as an old barn wince the war J “ It must bo hard—very hard, Grace,” she 
commenced. Nobody stops thcro now but: said, with a mixture of sympathy and rover- 
farmers, on their way to town.” ?cnce, which fairly sobered the bright faco for 

At that moment Lucy caught sight of the? a moment; “I don’t see how you bear it os 
rip in her dress. >you do.” 

“ Thcro’s Mr. Domiug’s mark. Do get mo a > Grace’s voico bad a ring of triumph in it 
nocdlo and thread, Grace.” ; which her friend had never heard before, and 

Grace took her friend up to her room, and ; from within there came a great light over her 
Lucy was hardly established with needle and J face, as sho answered— 
thread by tho window, before tho liltlo rapid > “ God helps mo 1” 

tongue commenced again— > Tho meeting between Mr. Deming nnd Mrs. 

“Havo you heard from camp since I was >rainier, which took place that evening, was 
hero?” a tiny arch smilo accompanied tho ^ too full of feeling to bo very demonstrative on 
question. jj either side. It is true, tho Deacon’s wife was 

A half grave, half conscious one, answered > shaken with tears, for she remembered two little 
her beforo the words did— * > faces, with clusters of bright curls, which John 

“Of course I have: it’s a week since you ^Deming had kissed when he last wont out of 
wore here.” 5 that door, and which lay still under the pillows 

Lucy gave a littlo cough, which expressed)of the summer grass, now that ho came in 
unutterable thingH. Jngain. Tho deacon nnd his guest did not 

“I suppose (lint seems a long time to yott,”|>rotirc into tho parlor until quite late, for there 
Good news, Grace?” Jwero many matters to talk over, and Mrs. 

Grace did not answer this time ; sho looked 5 Palmer’s curiosity nnd interest wero not easily 
at her friend with an expression half ro-|>tfiR*sficd. 

luctant, half confiding, ns though sho was 1 ! It wns long after midnight beforo tho lawyer 
tempted to communicate something, and yet, \>and tho farmer separated. Tho latter had 
from tho nature of tho subject, was held back. learned ono interesting fact, whioh would havo 
Luoy penetrated all that tho gaxo Baid; slio .Ja strong influence in his favor. It was that 
leaned forwards, slipped her hand into Grace’s, J>John Deming had met, whilo at Southampton, 
who was sitting near her, and said in a pretty, <|a sailor whom ho had formerly known in New 
enticing way— <>London, nnd who had, previous to entering 

“ Dear Grace ! you wont hesitnto to tell met" j>upon a seafaring life, worked for a summer on 
A very soft kiss on her forehead, answered ^Deacon Palmer’s farm. Mr. Deming and tho 
first; then Graco spoko in a loworcd tone, ns trough sailor had mnny pleasant memories and 
though tho topic was too deep and sacred aassociations in common, nnd in talking of the 
ono to bo fitted to ordinary tones— Deacon ono day, the sailor related to his young 
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frlond tlio story vrldoh ho bud board in hie boy-^important witness. And you can appeal tl>c 

thing, in oaso it filiould bo decided against you. 
I’ll uiauago that.” 

Tlion I may count on having the sheltor of 
my own roof for a little whilo longer, John?*' 

44 Oh, yoBl For two yonra at least; and 
always, if any work of mine oan acoompUsh 
it. There's my hand on that, Doaoon.” 

Deacon l'al in or roso up nud grasped the 
offered hand, and John Doiuiug know why the 
| old man wau silent. 


OlIAVTSU IX. 


hood from tho lips of hia grandfather, of tho 
roBOuo of Samuol Jarvys from drowning by; 

David Palmer, at tho risk of the latter’s life. 

And tho grandfather of tho sailor happened 
also to bo ono of tho men who had witnessed 
tho salo of tho lands now included in tho 
Palmer homestead, and tho sailor ropeatod tho 
conversation which had transpired that ovoniug 
between tho two farraors, boforo tho sale was 
consummated, and iu all essential* respects It 
duplicated Mrs. Palmer’s statements. The 
sailor had remarked to Mr. Doming that his 
grandfather lived to a grant ngo, and bis raindS TUo "intor bad P a88 « d > und onoo more might 
was vory fond of dtrolling on tho pant, and 5^ bu 8aid ° f tbu Colonies, “ Tho time of tho 
talking ovor tho ovonts of hia youth; and Mr. > Binging of birds has oomo. ' 

Doming hod abundant ovidonoo that ono at> 1’orhopB it hod never boon said with such joy- 
' least of Ids descendants lmd inhorltod l,i„ 5 ful thanksgiving Binoo that spring, moro than a 
garrulity. J oontury and a half huforo, vrhon, aflor that long, 

B Still, ho listonod with warm inlorost to tho > low winter ° f suffering and anguish had gone 
Boilor'B rominisoonoes of tho Palmer family,; over tholr heads, tho weary Pilgrims of tho 

for anything associated with thorn was ploasant; Mayflower felt tho first soft south wind in 

to him. > Maroh, and Uio birds sung swootly iu tho 

••lf ’wo oould only got hold of this sailor, \ woods of a land, which ono winter had scattered 
now l" said Doaoon Palmer. > a > ick with bo many English gravoa. 

>. n. would go far towards confirming your, No woudor that BWuot south wiud, those 
title Deacon. 5 birds singing in tho wootla, seemed to tho 

<• I’m in liopoa tho follow may turn up yot > pilgrimB iiko a voioo and a broath from heaven, 
on some Waal Indiaman or whaling ship. > 88 they drank in tho omi and listonod to tho 
What a Qod-sond tho Biglit of that old tarpaulin - other, in tho doors of tho cabins they had 
of bis would be!” •> roared on tho Now Kngiand coast— cabius in 

•‘But it isn’t in tho nnlur’ o’ things—It’ll bo ; lbc8 ° wildornoasos, whoso throsholdaworoholier 

an espooial Providence »r ho should," said tho >'‘" d ofn >. oro vttluo tlmn “ U tho “'S 1 ' 1 * 
doaoon, shaking hia head. “Do yon think>» d lofl y P» l «oos of *<> world, for tho fouuda- 

that tho oaso la lost without him I lions ° r tll08 ° llu,nlll ° >“» ,,c3 bftd buou luid il1 

“ Oh. no, not that." Lawyer Doming tapped > righteousness, and thoir roofs raisod—not far 
tho table with a professional air. “ I soo clearly '< tbu bon<>r of imm-but for tho glory of Ood! 
Where Richard Jarvys thinks his strong points, <;And it was spring again, just ono hundred 
and your weak ones, aro. And thoro’s no I <uld «f‘y-«vo years later, and tho ohildron of 
doubt tbst tho title dood being in bis bands, l '>o pilgrims rqjoicod and gave thanks, 
and your having neither bill or solo or record! B *>“«• boor > “ winter of soro hardships, of 
to produce, makes tho weather look squally | blttor fear and trial throughout tho land. All 
far us. You soo, Deacon, I can’t quite get tho < °y« 3 lmd bccn directed towards tho Continental 
old nautical phrases, I learned in going round! »™.y, which l.ad hold Boston in astute of siege 
tho world, out of my head, or off my tongue.’’ J trough tho winter; and all patriot hearts had 
“Don’t try to, John. Thoro’s nothin’ liko< boon 3iok with hope doforrod as tho slow 
those old sea-farin’ sayin’s for throwin’ out a ‘ m °“ ll > 3 rotlo d away, and tho army still lay 

sudden rioter, or ldlttn’ tho nail right on tho< coilod liko » 8 r03t 8 ® r P ont “hot* 1 Boslon - 
lioad ” < Tlioro bad boon niurm livings, ropmuigs, and 

‘“That’s my boliof. I think, notwitiistnnd-< donunotnUons at this long inaction; tho brave 
ing tho thing is certainly, on first view, in fa- ttnd tho P»triotio had borne and suffered pa¬ 
yer or Ralph Jarvys. you have ovidonoo to' bul n °w Ml ^ 8 » was drowned In the 

adduce which will make it hard to got judg-< cry of joy that earn. with tho first swelling of 

mont against you. Then, ono thing is oortMn- ‘lv® buds, w.th tho firat song of tho birds. 

the thing is so involved that it will bo easy to< Tbla a ° or E Q Washington, doubted by 

got tbe matter postponed for several sessions, < »o many, bollovcd in by somo, narrowly watehed 
in ordor to wait tbo possible appearance of an ^ aiul criticised by all, for tlio dostinics of a 
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young nation, struggling for licr life, in> 
tho grasp of the old powerful monarchy that > 
was seeking to oruslf it undor her feet— this \ 
thoughtful, rcsorvod Virginian had provod him- > 
self worthy of the mighty trust reposed by i 
Congress in him—ho lmd struck tho great ' 
blow on Dorchester Heights, and tho whito> 
sails of tho British fleet had swept slowly away ij 
from tho harbor of Boston. > 

Tho heart of America throbbed with new ^ 
courage and hopo; and our fathers and mo- > 
fliers rejoiced and wero of good cheer, as they ^ 
looked in each other’s faces, and Bald, “The ’ 
Lord hath arisen to our help against tho> 
mighty.” ^ 

Grace Palmer was up in tho garret tlmt> 
afternoon of April, seventeen hundred and , 
Moventy-Hix. Tho roof was low, and the room > 
was lighted by olio small window, and the I 
sweet spring sunshine laughed triumphantly!’ 
along (lie blackened rafters, and into tho dark . 
mythic contort!, tilled with all that misccllano-ij 
ous household rubbish which had sustained > 
such infirmities after long nnd honorablo sor-.J 
vice, or brokon down suddenly undor compound '> 
fractures, that, tlioy were pronounced unworthy\ 
of farther duty, and assigned to lasting repose ' 
and sileuco in thoso legendary habitations of, 
ghosts and goblins—tho garret l !' 

The floor was variously carpeted with patches 1 ) 
of dried herbs, and corn, nnd buttornuts, the 
gold, and black, and palo green making a kinds 
of picturesque mosaic. Grace Painter was / 
bonding over a largo oak. chest which stood 
under tho wiudow ; on eithor aide of her lay a ^ 
snowy pilo of flannel and fine linen, every!' 
stratum of wlilolt had receivod a most careful*in- 1 , 
spcction. Then a littlo farthoroff was a smaller!j 
pilo of pillow-cases, with broad boms and little *, 
dainty voins of hemstitching in scarlot around 
tho margins; and still beyond was a heap of;> 
quilts, in itllraro nnd intricate doviecs of patch- 
work—shells and chains and scallops, in which !■ 
tho youthful Imagination and invention of Mrs. 
Patienoo Palmer bad delighted themselves. 

“There hasn’t a moth got to one of thoso 
things,” murmured Graco to horaolf, as b1ic<! 
survoyed the variegated piles about her with a<- 
faoo which had none of tho natural pride andc| 
pleasure of possession, which they wore calcu-j* 
luted to awaken, for all these things had been <! 
spun, and woven, and fashioned by her mo-j' 
thor’s own fingers ; and Mrs. Palm or had taken <■ 
no littlo satisfaction in redacting that there;! 
was not one among Grace’s young friends, whoj- 
matched hor daughter in the quantity or quality <! 
of her household linon. j* 
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Graco leaned her cheek in tho palm of her 
hand, and gazed with a face that grow into 
mournfulncsB on tho heaps of linen. It was 
evident that they touched doeply on sorno secret 
pain in her heart. They hud no pleasant as¬ 
sociations with her future—they woke no 
visions of a fair home, around whioh gathered 
ull that was sweet and sacred in her woman’s 
hoart—tho slow toars swelled into tho dark 
eyes of tho gazing girl—swelled and plashed 
down on tho fingers that cushioned her cheek. 

Grace had rqjoiced, as few women did, in the 
glad tidings which tho spring had brought for 
her country ; but as tho winter wore away she 
had longed unspeakably for a sight of Edward 
Dudley, and ho had himself written in confi¬ 
dent expectation of obtaining a furlough. But 
tho commander-in-chief, apprehensive that the 
British fleet had sailed at once to blockade 
New York, in which it was well known there 
was a Btrong and active tory party, had hurried 
forward detachments to that city, and amongst 
these was tho rogimeut in which Cnptain Dud¬ 
ley served. It was a hitter disappointment to 
tho deacon’s daughter, for she had looked for¬ 
ward with greedy anticipation to seeing Ed¬ 
ward beforo May, and there was now no telling 
whoro ho would be ordered or when bo would 
return. 

Tho town of New London was full of rejoic¬ 
ing and oxcitcment, for tho brigade *of Gene¬ 
ral Greono had slopped there on its way to 
New York, but Graco could not bear tho eight 
of the troops or the general rqjoieing; and so 
she had made an oxcuse to her mother for 
slipping off up gnrrot to cxntnino tho “oak 
chest,” about whoso precious contents Mrs. 
Palmer was always solicitous. 

“Poor mother! her heart’s greatly set on 
thoso things, but they don’t give mo any 
plcasurol” murmured Grace, shutting down 
tho tears that wore about to plash on hor 
Angora tho second time. 

Aud then, with the habit of self-control which 
both her education and hor experience had 
confirmed, sho sot herself once moro to work, 
diligently bestowing the linen in tho bottom of 
tho chest, and laying tho burden which was 
too heavy for her heart on that One whioh has 
borne all human burdens. 

Suddenly there came the tramp of feet up 
the garret stairs, and Robert's eagur voice 
came to his sister, 

“ Graco, arc you here T” 

“Yes; do you want mo?” 

“Guess who is in town?” Tho youth had 
mounted tho last stair now, and his faco and 
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voice answered each other, both full of pleased ‘ 
excitement. < 

“ I can't, Robert,” thinking it was of very < 
small consequence to her, as she diligently < 
kept on adding new strata of linen to the pile J 
in the chest. < 

“General George Washington’s in New Lon- < 
don!” Robert Palmer spoke in a loud voice, < 
emphasizing every syllable, as though there < 
was triumph in every one. * 

Grace did turn round now, her face full of < 
interest, surprise, delight. < 

“ Oh, Robert, is that really true V* < 

“Yes, indeed; he stops there over night, at ( 
the residence of Mr. Nathaniel Shaw, He’s < 
hurrying on, you see, to join General Putnam < 
at New York, so as not to be behind General j 
Howe. We boys are going to try to get a < 
glimpse of him.” * 

“ I envy you, Robert, woman as I am. I'd < 
cheerfully wafk ten miles this night to get a < 
glimpse of the General’s face!” < 

“You know he’s written for three thousand < 
Connecticut troops, and it comes hard on our ( 
county to raise their quota. Oh, Grace, I long . 
to be one of them !** • * 

“Do you Robert?” looking with yearning< 
tenderness on the frank face of the boy. J 
“Father’s getting to bo an old man, and< 
you’re too young for the service yet.” < 

“Well, I’ll stay awhile longer, and work on • 
the farm—” < 

“Gracej” called Mrs. Palmer at the foot 1 
of the stairs, in an excited tone, which Bhe < 
made great efforts to control, “wont you justj 
come down here?” < 

“ In a minute, mother. I want to lay up * 
the rest of these blankets.” < 

“ Never mind the blankets now, child. ‘ 
Come right down here.” ' 

Mrs. Palmer was a very poor actress. She < 
could not keep back a surge of excited feeling' 
in her voice. It hurried Grace down to the < 
foot of the stairs. J 

“ Mother, what do you want ?” ' 

“ It was I wanted you, Grace!” said a voice , 
that was not her mother's. ' 

Grace turned with a low cry at the sound., 
There stood the tall young officer, smiling* 
down on her with eyes in which many feelings 
combatted together. He stretched out his * 
arms, and there was none to see when he drew 
down to his lips the cheek of Grace Palmer— 
nor for three hours after that. 

A short time before the first detatchment of I 
troops had left the camp, Edward Dudley had 
been advanced to the rank of major, and had 


also been enabled to obtain a furlough from 
the commander-in-cliief; and he hurried on to 
New London in his company, for the Ameri¬ 
can army was now on its way to New York, 
where Major Dudley was to rejoin his regi¬ 
ment. 

“No, you are not going to leave mo, Grace, 
for any summons in this world,” said the young 
major, as he pushed Grace back playfully into 
the seat from whence she had risen. “ Re¬ 
member through how many long months I havo 
hungered and thirsted for a sight of your 
sweet face,” and he looked at it with an un¬ 
utterable tenderness, as with all its unbent 
lines, and the buds in full blossom on its 
checks for tremulous joy, it smiled before him; 
a face so fair and sweet, that it must havo 
moved all the loving reverence in tho heart of 
any true man to whom it had given itself. 

“1 should think—Edward,” and tho little 
pause before and after the name, gave it a 
setting more precious than pearls or diamonds— 
the setting of a sweet and noble woman’s love 
and reverence—“ I should think you’d hunger 
and thirst after the sight of something to eat 
by this time. I’m afraid you haven’t had too 
much of this, by the stories we’ve heard about 
you at camp.” 

“Ob, well, a man who serves his country 
mustn’t be dainty, you know; and then, tho 
country folks did their best for us. I don’t 
look as though camp life had injured me, do 
I?” as he rose and stood before her. 

She looked nt the handsome young officer 
with eyes in which pride and tenderness had 
a conflict. Tho lithe limbs, the bronzed face, 
bore their own testimony of added strength 
and vigor. 

“No. I must acknowledge, a little reluct¬ 
antly, that a soldier’s life agrees with you,” 
her sweet smile just a little touched with 
gravity. 

“And carrying the thought of a soldier 
locked up in your heart hasn’t disagreed with 
you, my little girl—my one lily, filling my 
heart always with fragrance.” And here ho 
bent down to her lips—more fragrant than any 
lilies. 

, “2V r oitf, wont you let mo go, Edward,” sho 

said, in her pretty pleading way, after the 
first flutter of timidity at his caress was over, 
| “just a few moments, to give mother somo 
‘suggestions about supper.” 

[ “ Not until you have promised me something, 

'which I half fear to propose to you, after all.” 
, “It would be very hard to refuse you any¬ 
thing to-day, Edward.” 
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“ Well, then, I’ve promised to take you some- J 
where to-night!” r < 

44 Where can it be?** ‘ 

“Into New London. I mean to present you 
to General Washington to-night!” \ 

“Edward!” she stood still, staring at him ( 
in amazement, which quite banished the roses , 
from her cheek. 

“Now, darling, don’t take it in this fashion.. 
It's nothing to be disturbed about. You know' 
General Greene and I have grown this winter 
to be very good friends; and he has heard 
something about my flower among the hills of 
Connecticut, and in short Eve promised Gene¬ 
ral Greene that he shall have a glimpse of you 
this evening, if I can prevail upon you to 
accompany me.. Wont you do it for my 
sake V 9 

She drew a long, long breath of doubt, and 
fear, and dread; and all these had their wit¬ 
ness in her face. ' 

44 You know, Edward, there are greater things 
than this that I would do for your sake. But 
l am not accustomed to society of this kind. 

I shall be quite out of place in itshe said 
this with a touching humility, which gave her 
face, for a moment, the sweet look of a little 
child. 

“ / shant be ashamed of you, Grace,** said 
the lover, with a glance which surveyed with 
most evident satisfaction the graceful figure, 
the delicate loveliness of the face before him. 
“Dear Grace,you are a sensible girl—you will 
put all self-consciousness away, and not let me 
go without you V 1 

She looked at him, and it was not in her 
heart to refuse him; so she answered, half 
wondering if it was not all a dream, 

“You shall not go without me, Edward,” 
and then received his thank offering, which 
was not a verbal one, and went in quest of her 
mother. 

Great was the consternation of Mrs. Palmer 
when her daughter first disclosed to her the 
invitation she had received; but this was in a 
little while suspended by a feeling of maternal 
pride in the flattering attention bestowed on 
her child. Indeed, Mrs. Palmer was so ab¬ 
sorbed in the thought of the necessary prepa¬ 
rations for this visit, that she in no wise did 
herself justice as hostess at the supper table 
that night; but Grace’s mind and heart were 
too well regulated to be long in resuming her 
equilibrium. So she sat at the table, and 
supplied all her mother’s inadvertencies with 
her usual sweet gravity of speech and move¬ 
ment, and listened to the animated conversa¬ 


tion betwixt Major Dudley and her father, her 
face shining with a light which did not come 
altogether from the joy of that time. 

“What were you thinking that made you 
look so pretty at the table?” asked Edward 
Dudley, as soon as he had her to himself 
again. 

“I was thinking, Edward, how good God 
had been to me in bringing you back safe once 
more, and thanking Him for it.” 

| At that moment she was summoned away by 
her mother, with a reminder that it was high 
,time to see about her dress. 

’ An hour and a half later, she came down 
stairs arrayed for the evening. It was in very 
'simple fashion, and yet there was a fine artistic 
harmony betwixt the face and the dress of the 
girl. This dress happened to be her mother’s 
wedding one, which had fortunately been made 
'over for Grace to wear on state occasions a 
few months before, Mrs. Palmer having re¬ 
sorted to this expedient on account of the war, 
which prevented the importation of foreign 
goods. 

The fabric was of the richest satin, a warm 
brown ground, with crimson sprays of blossoms 
scattered over it; and it was made in the 
simplest fashion of that period, with a high 
waist and trailing skirt, the line around the 
neck softened by a surf of white frilling; the 
sleeves short, and around the white arms 
floated a' film of very rich lace, which had been 
an heir loom in Mrs. Palmer’s family. 

1 Her hairwasarrangcdmuchinitsusualsimple 
fashion; the broad puffs caught up back of 
■the small cars, without any ornament—its rich 
hue and abundance were enough. 

Robert had brought the horses to the door, 
and the family had assembled to witness her 
|departure. Grace stood there, smiling and 
blushing as admiring eyes surveyed her; but 
j Benny was the first who gave expression to his 
•'feelings, which he did with the straightfor¬ 
wardness and emphasis peculiar to that indi¬ 
vidual. 

> He had stood by Edward Dudley, his large 
jeyes growing larger and larger as they sur¬ 
veyed his sister, until at last, drawing a long 
^breath, he looked up with— 

> “ Don’t she look handsome, don’t she, 
?though?” 

5 There was a general laugh at this, in which 
>Grace could not choose but join; and Edward 
l patted the boy’s curls, and answered, 

> 44 1 think that expresses all our sentiments, 
l Benny!” 

5 General Washington passed the night with 
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Mr. Nathaniel Shaw, of New London.* A large < 
company was assembled there, consisting of< 
the principal inhabitants of that and neighbor- < 
ing towns, and officers of tho army on their ' 
Way to New York, and of tho fleot under Ad-< 
hiiral Hopkins, which had entered the harbor on \ 
the previous day ; and Major Dudley had many \ 
friends and acquaintances among the guests. < 

A social atmosphero of this kind was, of'^ 
course, quito new to Grace; but she was an; 
instinctive “gentlewoman,** and entered intoj 
the spirit of the time with an interest and ab ¬ 
sorption which effectually banished all self-' 
consciousness. She did not even know that* 
many admiring glances were bent on her from 
those who were accustomed to the society of ; 
the most beautiful women, not only of their own , 
land, but of foreign courts ; but if Grace was j 
unconscious of the admiration she inspired, < 
there was another who sufficiently took noto| 
of, and enjoyed it. < 

Sho had a very pleasant interview with, 
General Greeno. She liked his fine, animated 
face, his frank, manly bearing, and his bon- ■ 
hommio and affable manner.at once placed her' 
at her ease. She chatted with him, and laughed, 
the laugh which was music to hear at his 
sallies, and his amusing stories of what had 
transpired under his own observation on the 
morning that the Continental army entered 
Boston, after tho British troops had left, and 
the inhabitants rejoined the friends from whom 
they had been separated for ten months. 

“ The women of Boston havo borne their part 
bravely for their country; I wonder whose 
turn it will come next?” said Grace, as the 
officer paused. 

“ I hope it will never bo yours,” responded 
tho General, looking on tho face full of sweet 
animation upturned to his. 

“ If it should, I hope that I should do and 
bear what was appointed die,” she said, very 
simply, but sho did not suspect that her face 
said more than this, as, speaking of endurance 
nnd courago to the death, it flashed up to 
him. 

Greeno was touched. “X wish overy man 
and woman in the Colonics had a heart loyal 
as yours !” he said; then ho turned, and in an 
undertone, “ Dudley, don’t you intend showing 


♦The chamber In which ho reposed has been re¬ 
tained of tho Baino size nnd finish, and even tho ftirnl- 
tnro has been hut little varied since. 

When La Fayette visited New London In 1824, being 
Bhown Into this room, ho knelt reverently by tho 
side of the bed, nnd romained a few minutes in silent 
prayer.—Ctowiibw’ “Hittory ojNew London ” 


tills pretty little patriot of yours to tho Gene¬ 
ral ?” 

“I want to show him to her, for it would ho 
a lifo-long remembrance. But you see he’s so 
engrossed I hardly know how to manage it, 
without being intrusive.** 

“ Leavo it to mo, I’ll see it done,” responded 
Greene, who wns on an intimato footing with 
tho commandcr-in-cluef. 

“Half an hour later, he touched Major Dud¬ 
ley’s shoulder, 

“ Como with me now,” he Baid. 

' Grace’s heart gave a quick bound as she 
took Edward’s arm, and followed Greeno into 
another room where the comnjaudor-in-chiof 
stood, tho centre of a group of officers, engaged 
in earnest conversation about tho probabilities 
iof General IIowc’s anchoring in New York 
1 harbor. 

> Greene made his way through the group of 
|gentlemen, followed by the major and Grace; 
and sho was formally presented to his Excel¬ 
lency. 

| Washington looked down with features that re¬ 
laxed from their gravity os he saw the sweet face, 

Jtouched with Umt reverence which gave it tho 
>look of a little child, upturned to his. He 
*took the girl’s hand in his kindliest fashion, 
>nnd then Greene interposed— 

J “ Miss Palmor said she’d walk twonty miles 

> to get a sight of your Excellency, nnd I thought 
j such a 8 pec eh deserved sho should have that 
’pleasure, when sho was in the next room to 
jjou.” 

* The listening officers laughed. "Washington 

> smiled down on tho blushing girl. 

£ “It would not have been worth coming any 

> farther. Miss Talmer. You would have gone 
jjhack, saying, ‘What went yo out into the wil¬ 
derness for to see !*” 

> The beautiful faco flashed up in sudden en¬ 
thusiasm. The voico of Grnco Palmer fell witli 
^it3 silvery chime upon the momentary silence— 

* “No, your Excellency, I should have gone 
iback saying, ‘I havo seen the Father and 
^Deliverer of his country.”* 

> There was a little murmur of smiling ap¬ 
proval among the officers. Washington was 
Jgreatly moved. 

J “My ohild,” he answered, with a touched 

* voice, “may God grant that I shall be all you 
}have called mo!” and, with the stately cour¬ 
tesy which always distinguished him, ho bowed 
>low over the small hand and lifted it to his 
tips. 

$ Thero was no time for more than this. The 
j burden of his military cares left little apportu- 
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nity for social relaxation to the commander-in-< 
chief, and after exchanging a few words ftilh ] 
Major Dudley, Graco and ho moved away. < 
The young officer was so proud and happy ( 
nt the evident sensation which his betrothed ( 
had created, that ho was about to express his < 
delight to Grace; but tho first glanco at her] 
face checked him, it wns so child-like and mi- < 
conscious; she had been bo absolutely free [ 
from any thought of the effect of her speech ; it* 
had com© so spontaneously from her heart to her j 
lips, that Edward Dudley refrained from utter- 1 
mg what was in his thoughts. “ It would bo , 
like brushing tho fino gloss from tho flower,*’ 
ho said to himself. 

As they rode homo on horseback, after the 
fashion of those times, the young officer asked, 
41 How have you enjoyed yourself, this even¬ 
ing, Grace?” 

ller face made answer—turned up to him, in 
the April starlight—before her lips did. 

44 Oh, Edward, more than I can tell you 1” 

44 1 think you must havo made a very agree- 4 
able impression on his Excellency. Do you 
know ho congratulated mo to-night—I shall ] 
leave you to guess for tr hat and whom /” 

Her faco, full of stirpriso and pleasure now, , 
showed that she would not have to go far to do 
it, and sho was quite too truthful to affect an , 
ignorance which sho did not feel. 

“Ho did —why, Edward!” 

“Yea, lie did. What did you think of your 
hero ?” ’ 

“Oh, Edward, I cannot tell you what I 
thought and felt, standing in the presence of 
that great, good man.” 

44 Good and great, Grace ; for with all his 
great military skill and experience, what would 
Georgo Washington bo worth now to his coun¬ 
try, if it were not for his good and great 
heart,” 

Tho rest of the way they rode mostly in 
silence—silence, which was to each heart com¬ 
plete and joyful utterance. 

[to be continued.] 
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laifty Jidda of ©itt| Jalfom; " edinhi3fftce_wUhlipB,hat,rcmbl1 '' 1 

A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. A little Inter they went together to the door, 

by Virginia, v. townsend. neither speaking. He slipped a small box into 

chapter x. her hand, then he took her in his arms, and in 


The three days, with the close of which 
Major Dudley's furlough expired, passed swiftly 
away. Very bright were the varied patterns 
which the loom of those precious, hurrying hours 
wrought in the life of Grace Palmer, making 
those that went before and came after, seem 


a steady voice bade ber be courageous, be of 
good comfort, and to wait on the Lord 1 Those 
were the last words she heard him speak. 

She went back into the parlor. She (lid 
not know that she had sat there an hour 
before she thought of the small box in her 


paler and drearier by contrast. < 

Yet they were not days given up solely toS 
enjoyment, though they talked, and read, andc 
jested together, and walked out in the sweet) 
April sunshine under the orchard trees, where < 
the birds sang and the leaves grew larger^ 
every day. S 

They strengthened and exalted each other < 


hand. When she opened it, a green velvet case 
disclosed itself. She touched the spring and 
then—it was a pity Major Dudley could not 
see her face at that moment. Only with the 
first joy of seeing his could hers look like that. 
There he was, in his officer’s dress of blue and 
gold, the large, deep eyes smiling into hers: 
\ the lips had the unbent line which best became 


for whatever in God’s good providence was to< them—the strong scholarly face had its softest 
come—they comforted and gladdened each the ^ expression. Altogether the painting was an 
other with speech of human trust and tender- c inspiration of the artist, and in a comer of the 
ness, but which did not rest there, but wentjbox a little note rend, “Keep this, dear Grace. 


out and upward for that great and infinite J in the stead of me.” 

tenderness in which both hearts believed and-? u Oh Grace, isn’t it perfect V* 

rested. So when the great trial of separation Jj Lucy Trueman was looking archly over her 

came, it did not find the man or the woman un- $ shoulder. She had come in so Boftly that 


prepared. J Grace in her abstraction had not heard her. 

The stage which went South left a little <\ <* I am so glad,” said Lucy, in her frank. 


before noon. Edward had passed a part of <• pretty way, putting her arm around her friend, 
the morning culling out favorite passages of $ “ It seems as if he miMC speak this minute.” 


8 hakspearc to read to Grace, giving her somej After the girls had looked at the picture a 
suggestions with regard to her future studies, <! few minutes, Lucy continued, throwing herself 
and then he drew a low seat to his side, seated <• into a chair and pulling off her sun-bonnet: — 
her on it, and laid her head on his knee, and <> «*l thought you’d feel bad enough, Grace, 

there fell a silence on them both; only his<) \?hen the stage went out to-day, and so 1 M 
stroking of her cheek, and the way he bent *1 come over and try to cheer you up a little.” 
down and kissed it every little while, said ^ “It was very kind—very thoughtful in you. 
much that words could not. At last he spoke, ( Lucy,” looking with grateful eyes upon her 
knowing that now the minutes were few, and <J f r | en d. 

that there might come a time when she would £ “No it wasn’t, cither,” said Lucy, with ati 
need the words, much as it might cost him now5amusing little bit of perversity. “I’m not 
to say them. J good, nor thoughtful, nor anything else of the 

“ Be brave and strong dear, whatever happens, *\ kind.” 
remembering that nothing can really harm us, \ *< I shouldn’t allow anybody but you to 

because we are the children of our Father !> slander Lucy Trueman so,” replied Grace, with 
who is in Heaven.” a little indulgent smile. 

She understood what he meant, and lifted her£ Lucy pouted her lips and pinched her bonnet 
face with a low drawn > strings ; but Grace detected a shadow on the 

“Oh, Edward I” girl’s face which was more than playful per* 

Then she turned her head quickly away, but < versity_it was pain I 

not until he had seen the spasm of agony that > «* Lucy,” leaning forward with eyes of loving 

went over it. The sight was like.a daggerJsolicitude, for Grace had the generous heart 
stuck up to its hilt in his heart. He could do j^hich goes quickly out of its own sorrows into 
nothing now but draw her to him, and silently pothers, “is anything troubling you this morn- 
pray God to help and comfort her. He thought> j n g tell me!” 

his prayer was answered when she looked up 5 Lucy tossed her head. 
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“ No indeed ! I should like to see anybody < 
or anything that would dare to trouble me!^ 
What can have put that idea into your< 
head ?” < 

Grace was not convinced; but she under-< 
stood Lucy, and wisely thought it best to let* 
her take her own time and way for exphina- < 
tions, so she answered simply, < 

44 1 thought that you didn’t look quite so< 
happy as usual.” 

There was a pause now, in which Grace < 
continued to examine her miniature, and Lucy < 
to form intricate bows and knots of her bonnet* 
strings. At last she said, \ 

“Did you know that Mr. Doming was goings 
to the war ?” < 

44 Why no !” looking up in surprise. < 

44 I ’spose not; you have been so absorbed' 
in the society of onr person, that you’ve no < 
idea what has become of the rest of the< 
world. J 

“But you know that he’s been betwixt New- 
London and New liaven off and on all winter. < 
He got here the night that General Washington \ 
did, and as they arc acquainted, went over at 1 
once to see him. He came back, resolved to< 
join the army. They need every man now' 
they can get. He's received a lieutenant’s* 
commission since the General reached New< 
York.” - ; 

44 I’m glad and sorry. Lawyer Deming is a 
noble young man; I hope no harm will cornel 
to him.” | 

Lucy tossed her bonnet on the floor impa-< 
tiently, and muttered something to the effect' 
that if folks would go to war, they must expect 
to take the consequences. 

Grace looked up in astonishment at this 
speech, for it implied that Lucy was both 
selfish and hard-hearted; and she was neither. 
A suspicion suddenly flashed into her mind, 
followed almost immediately by conviction, as 
a thousand little corroborative events came to 
mind. Her heart yearned over her friend, 
but she could do the incorrigible little puss no 
good until she had probed the matter to the 
bottom. 

“Lucy, how can you speak so of Mr. 
Deming ? Supposing ho should be shot in this 
war, how you must regret it!” 

The watchful eyes saw Lucy wince a little. 
Then she looked up indifferent and defiant. 

“Well, what’s that to mo if he is Bhot, 
Grace Palmer, I’d like to know V* 

44 Because, Lucy,” leaning forward and 
laying her hand on her friend’s arm, aiul 
speaking in soft, steady tones, 44 it must he 


something to any woman’s heart to have her 
best friend shot down on the battle field.” 

44 H7<0 said he was my best friend!” ex¬ 
claimed Lucy, with a rush of blushes. Then 
she suddenly broke down, and sobbed out— 44 £ 
wouldn’t have believed, Grace Palmer, that 
you’d make fun of me in this way.” 

Grace drew closer to her friend. 

“ I wasn’t making fun of you, dear girl; hut 
I wanted to tell you the truth, because I. 
thought you might be doing a great wrong to 
yourself and to another.” 

There was no use of trying any airs or eva¬ 
sions with Grace. She went right to the point 
in such a straightforward yet tender way, that 
it broke down all the barriers of Lucy’s pride 
and self-consciousness. * She sank down nt 
Grace’s feet, and hid her head in her friend’s 
lap, stammered out in a very humble manner 
that she was “ unhappy—dreadfully so!” 

44 You’ve done wrong, I’m afraid, Lucy,” 
stroking the bright hair. 

It cost Lucy a struggle to admit it, hut she 
was a good deal humbled now. 

“ Tell me,” said Grace, bending down closer 
to the hidden face. 

It came out little by little, but by dint of 
some questioning, and a silence at the right 
time, Grace got at the whole truth of the 
matter. It appeared that Lucy had for some 
time a suspicion, which nearly amounted to 
certainty, that the young lawyer was interested 
in her, and she—the acknowledgment stuck In 
her throat, 44 liked him better than any gentle¬ 
man whom she liad ever seen.” 

And then, “ she didn’t know how it was,” a 
spirit of perverseness had taken possession of 
her, and ns sure as Mr. Deming was by, she 
was ready to flirt, with any of the young officers 
who stopped at the tavern, though she had an 
intuition that it gave him pain; but this 
thought only stimulated her to go on from bad 
to worse, lavishing her smiles, and pretty 
woman’s ways and arts, on those for whom she 
cared nothing in the world. 

44 1 don’t know how it was, Grace; I believe 
the devil entered into my heart.” And in her 
earnestness and remorse, she forgot, and lifted 
up her flushed face. 

44 I’m afraid he did, Lucy.” 

“Well,” dropping her head again, “I used 
often to be sorry by the next day, and my 
heart would ache when Mr. Deming looked so 
grave ; and mother, who never suspected what 
I felt almost certain of, would scold me for 
‘carrying on’ after the fashion I did. But the 
next time the temptation came, I was as bud 
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as over. You soe, Grace, it was very pleasant 
to have all the young officers admiring mo and 
courting my society, and then to have Mr. 
Doming see it.” 

“I don’t doubt about the admiration, Lucy ; 
but nevertheless, you were wrong.” 

“I know it all tho time; but tilings have 
gone on in this way until Mr. Doming came up 
from a visit to Bridgeport. Day before yester¬ 
day, you know, ho was over hero to see Mr. 
Dudley, and whon he returned, Into in tho 
afternoon, I sat all alono by tho window, 
finishing up a pair of mittens for Nathaniel, 
Mr. Doming came in and took a chair by mo. 

“ * Do you know that I have concluded to go 
to tho war, Miss Luoy V ho asked. 

“My heart gave a grpat bound; but then that 
old spirit of wilfulness came over me, and I 
just said, as indifferent as possible— 

“ * Aro you really going, Mr. Doming ?* 

“Ho didn’t answer for a moment; then he 
took up one of the mittons that I bad finished. 

■ “ * May I ask who it is for ?’ 

“ * Oh, certainly ; for Nathnnicl.’ 

“ 1 How I wish that X had a sistor, or somo- 
body else, to knit mo a pair of mittens. And 
yet, X shouldn’t caro for them, unless an oilier 
gift went with them.’ This last was added in 
lower tones. 

“ I know just what ho meant, but I was 
determined that he shouldn’t see that I did, 
and X kept on knitting, without one word. At 
last, he spoke again— 

“♦Miss Lucy, forgive me—I am very bold— 
will you knit mo a pair of mittens?’ 

“ What do you think I did, Grace ?” 

“1 don’t know, Lucy.” 

“I just answered, in tho coolest possible 
way, *1 don’t believe that I shall have time if, 
you leave soon, becauso I’vo promised the next 
pair to Captain Morgan,* ” 

“ Oh, Lucy P* | 

“I was not so bad as my words, Graco. t 
My heart ached all the time, and when Mr. ] 
Doming rose up, a moment later, looking so 
hurt, my heart ached, and I longed to call him] 
back; but my pride wouldn’t lot mo. I’ve' 
been miserable ever since.” ] 

“ And this is all ?” * 

“ Yes ; wo*ve only exchanged a few common-, 
plaoe remarks sinco ; and he goes to-morrow , 1 
and likely as not I shall never see him 
again I” 

Here there followed a storm of tears, which 
shook the now thoroughly humbled little! 
beauty from head to foot. Grace saw that, 
his was the time, while Luoy’B heart was 


softened, and her pride held in check by this 
impending separation, to try tho effect of 
counsel and persuasion on the wayward girl. 
Sho adjured her, for tho sake of lier own 
future peace, and that of John Deming’s, not 
to let tho matter end thus, assuring her she 
could expect neither happiness nor blessing on 
her life, if she tampered with a true and manly 
love; and sho moreover painted bugIi a picture 
of Lucy’s remorse when absence, or it might 
be, death, had sealed tho lips of tho man who 
loved her, that tho wayward maiden was 
thoroughly melted, and solemnly promised 
that sho would not sleep that night—the last 
which tho young lawyer would pass at the 
tavern, without doing all that was in her 
power to promote an understanding betwixt 
them ; and she parted at lust from her friend 
with a wnrm embrace, and a— 

“ Grace, l do believe you’re an angel 1” 

That ovoning the young lawyer sat alono by 
tho great birch-wood fire in tho old tavern sitting- 
room. The ilames wove attractive, as they 
wound in ruddy skeins up tho great pyramid 
of logs—for tho day had been warm, and tho 
tiro recently lighted ; but tho lawyer seemed 
to find very little sat is lac lion hi their contem¬ 
plation ; his brow was moody and troubled, 
and he tapped tho hearth with his foot, ner¬ 
vously. Somebody who had come in very 
noiselessly, Buid, suddenly, at his side— 

“ Hero are a pair of mittens, Mr. Doming, 
that I have been knitting for you.” And 
pretty Imcy Trueman stood smiling and blush¬ 
ing before him. 

His brow suddenly cleared up; ho took the 
mittens, and the soft, plump baud which 
bestowed them— 

“ Thank you, Lucy; but you know what 1 
said, when I asked for them—that I should 
not want tho mittens, unless something else 
accompanied them. Do you know what 1 
meant?” 

“How should X, Mr. Doming?” looking with 
sweet demureness in tho flamcB. 

“That ‘something’ meant tho hoart of 
the giver. Lucy, must I give tho mittens 
back ?” 

Her answer came a moment later, low and 
shaken— 

“You may keep the mittens, Mr. Dc- 
ming ” 

She was drawn up to his heart, then, with a 
blessing solemn for its deep tenderness. All 
of which, and much more, Graco learned the 
next day, from Lucy's own lips. Bitting in the 
chamber that looked to tho south. 
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chapter xi. i had at last roused into resistance, the nation 

The year seventeen hundred and seventy-sixs refused to furnish them; but the government 
was closing darkly enough over our country.' was more successful with the princes of Gor- 
Tho Congress during the summer had cut ofDmany. They were subsidized to furnish troops 
every hope of compromise, or a peaceful Bolu-s for the British army, and besides this, were to 
tion of difficulties betwixt the mother couutryc be paid by England seven pounds four shillings 
nnd her colonies, by a resolution which de-< and four pence sterling , for every soldier furnished 
dared them free and independent Btates—a£ by them, and as much more for every one slain. 
resolution passed unanimously, and underc; We cannot conceive of the thrill of amazement 
circumstances which render that glorious^ and horror which ran through every heart, 
event one of tlioso acts of solemn and sublime^ when the Amoriean people first learned that 
patriotism which challenge the admiration of; these ignorant, brutal foreign mercenaries, who 
the world. £ had become familiar with all that is fearful in 

It was just at the time when the war in{ scenes of bloodshed among the sanguinary 
Canada, after incredible hardships and sac ri-.; wars of “Frederick the Great,” had been hired 
tice, had sustained a disastrous defeat; for-by the British government to butcher them, 
with the spring, Great Britain had poured the'* No wonder that our fathers and our mothers, 
tiower of her army and the best of her officersv trusting to the God of battles, resolved to fight 
into that province, to overwhelm the worn-out,c to the death, rather than become the slaves 
scantily clothed, and suffering troops, who,£ which submission would now have proved 
notwithstanding, held possession .of it. Thor them. 

Declaration of Independence transpired, too, at< Yet there were many men in Parliament who 
a time when the British were making every ^ lifted up their voices against this foul act, who 
effort to gain possession of New York and tho^ plead for the fair fame of England, and for the 
Hudson river—when their men-of-war luy< honor of her name among the nations, that she 
frowning in the harbor of New York, and their J would not disgrace herself by a deed so atro- 
“ tents whitened the hills of Staten Island.” k - cious that the civilized world must shudder at it. 

It transpired, too, just at that moment-; But Edmund Burke, tho Duke of Rick- 
wlicn the dismayed nation first learned tho^mond, the Earl of Coventry and many other 
extent of thtr disaffection in its heart, by the' noble men, who bore testimony against the sin 
discovery of that foul treason which lurked^and shame of England’s hiring “men trained 
even in Washington’s body-guard, and ex-f to bloodshed by Continental butchers” to slay 
tended its ramifications throughout the coun-^ the people of her own language and religion, 
try. And yet, in tho midst of all this fear nnd^did not prevail over the power of a ministry 
peril, tho Congress calmly discussed, with closed < leagued against our rights nnd liberties. The 
doors, that question of which John Adams so< British government stained itself with this 
truly Baid—“ A greator could never bo debated; disgraceful deed, in what way, let Long Island, 
among men.” <; White Plains, and the ravished Jerseys make 

The joyous peal from tho old bell in the< answer! 
steeple of the state-house, proclaimed to tho< This year, seventeen hundred and seventy- 
waiting, breathless throng, the blessed tidingsj six, was tho most critical one of tho war. The 
that “British domination was over,” though £ country had not yet learned faith in the cora- 
thc patriots who signed that declaration knew? mander-in-cliief of its armies. Lee and Gage 
well the price ill ey must pay to maintain it—that? were plotting to supersede him, or be in¬ 
fer this tho noblest blood of tho world must flow - vested with separate commands—oven Reed, 
in rivers—that the land must bo ravaged and; his trusted friend and counsellor, had placed 
homes desolated; but the fathers counted not-'his confidence in another—his army had suf- 
their lives dear unto them, for their country’s - fered a series of defeats. 

sake. i The British army held possession of New 

And if any tenderness or regret for the; York. Fort Washington had fallen, and he 
motherland still lingered in tho hearts of tho c whose name it bore had stood on an opposite 
American people, it seemed as if the course of'- hill and watched tho dreadful conflict, until at 
tho British king and parliament during this; last he bowed liis head and wept like a child— 
year must uproot it. To the everlasting honor; the sight was too terrible for that bravo, true 
of IloUaiid be it written, that when the English> heart, as hiB men lifted up their hands and 
government applied to that nation for troops to J; begged for mercy of the brutal Hessiane, who 
assist in subjugating the Colonies her wrongsj'could not understand a word, and who an* 
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Rwered by plunging their "bayonets into tlieir $ is only -waiting for the river to freeze afore he 
helpless foes. They did the work which they J pushes on to Philadelphia.* 
had been hired to do, well! Ilad not England > “ At that moment, tlicro was a hasty knock 

paid thirty-six dollars apiece for them! c, nt the kitchen door, and before anybody could 

And then came tlio autumn flight of the? answer it, to our great amazement, and mo- 
American army through the Jerseys, one oP flier’s infinite confusion, Tarson Willetts walked 
the greatest feats of generalship which history > in ; as he is not in the habit of entering at the 
ever recorded; but none could suspect this^ back door, I saw at once, by the old gentle- 
then, as that poorly clothed, scantily fed army f man’s face, that something had stirred him out 
marked its path through the first winter snows of his usual cnlm. He shook hands with father, 
of New Jersey, by the blood prints of its bare -' 1 and declined the offered chair with a hasty 
footed soldiery. wave of his hand, that dismissed all ceremony. 

The most sanguine could see neither help; “‘No, Deacon Palmer, I can’t sit down— 

nor hope; unless God came with his right arm - thank you. I only stopped in to inquire if 
bared for the help of the land, its sun must ; you’d heard the news, and if not, to be the 
speedily set in a darkness deeper than the: bearer of it, as I was going by.’ 

December night in which the year was dying. ^ “IVe were all alive with interest. 

It was almost the New Year, and then—but. J “‘It’s good tidings, then?’ asked father, for 
Grace Palmer’s letter shall tell what tidings , the minister’s manner betrayed as much as 
camel < this. 

“Now praise, and honor, and thanksgiving- “‘Glorious tidings, sir. Praise the Lord.’ 
to tho Lord our God, for he hath triumphed- striking his heavy staff on the floor. ‘We’ve 
gloriously l : had a victory. Deacon Palmer !* 

“Oh, Edward, I feel to-day as though I \ *«« Where V asked one voice. 4 How ?’ asked 

could sing the song of Miriam, as she sang it another. I don’t know whether it was mine 
to the sound of the timbrels on the shores of;.or mother’s. And the minister told us in a 
the Red Sea \ few sentences the whole matter—of our troops 

“We have heard the good tidings of Christ-: Grossing the Delaware in the darkness—of the 
mas night, of the surprise and surrender at: long, weary night march in the sleet and storm 
Trenton, a little after dawn, of a thousand: to Trenton—of the blow struck there—of the 
prisoners carried over the Delaware. And while panic and confusion among the Hessians, aud 
I write the bells arc ringing, and tho bonfires of their surrender. 

are kindling, and the people are holding ajj “Mother and I cried like littlo children 
jubilee over the good news which the stage; ’vrhen we heard it, and I don’t think cither 
brought in to-night. )> Parson or Deacon behaved much better than 

“It was so unexpected, too, for we have been Jwc did. The minister wouldn’t stay longer: 
in dark waters for many days; and I am but before he got to the gate somebody else 
ashamed to say, that hope and faith had do- Jcamo with the good news, and such an evening 
serted many hearts ; but not mine, dear Edward, ' ^3 havo had—friends and neighbors crowd- 
for I have believed and not doubted for my;> ingin to congratulate nnd rejoice with each 
country, from the beginning! You will want, > ot hcr! Even now while I write it, the tidings 
to know just how we learned the news—it was : S eem too good to bo true. These men, whose 
on this wise:— 1 ^nnmo has been a sound of dread and terror to 

“ I had just finished my day’s spinning, and > all of us—these men, hired to butcher ua by the 
put away the wheel; mother was busy card- king and Parliament of England, are now our 
5ng some wool by tho fire-place, and father, 'prisoners of war. Truly, it is a time for us to 
who had been reading the weekly newspaper, > rejoice and give thanks ! 

put it down with a sigh, and took off his spec- * “ Dear Edward, it is close on midnight, hut 

tacles. > tho stage leaves a little before sunrise, and it 

“ ‘Isn’t there any good tidings from the £ must not go without taking you my good cheer. 
Jerseys, father V asked mother, interpreting > It is as well with me as it can be without you , 
the Bigh. ^ and though it carrieB an unutterable yearning 

“‘Not a thing, mother. The enemy’s got £for, and longing to hear from you every day, 
New York city and tho Jerseys in their tender pmy heart is brave and steady, 
mercies, and Cornwallis thinks his work is ? “X shall send you next week, by Captain 
done, and is about embarking for England. £ Powell, whose furlough expires then, a dozen 
It’s evident enough to me that General Howe t.pnir of stockings, and half as many of mittens. 
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The wool was furnished by our own sheep, and< 
it was carded, and spun, and knit by the hands J: 
that write these words—a fact which I love to< 
think will make the articles of more value in ^ 
your eyes; and be sure every stitch was sct< 
with a loving thought of you. < 

“The books which you ordered from Phila-< 
delphia have reached me; oh, Edward, for< 
these I have no words to thank you; but^ 
through the long, lonesome days and evenings c 
of this winter, they will be the next best thing J 
to having you with me. c 

“We are all in comfortable health, and tlie< 
war keeps all our hands busy—spinning, knit-< 
ting and sewing for those who are fighting fore 
us, and for our homes. < 

“Mother has prepared several bundles of< 
linen for the wounded, and whenever it's; 
needed we have more. And now, Edward, for < 
my sake take care. Do not bo rash in thee 
fight, where I know you will be foremost; andj 
for the rest, the God who loves you with a love < 
deeper and tenderer than mine, even, cover J 
your head in the day of battle. And for my < 
country—my beautiful, beloved country, my ( 
hopes are alike strong in ihe day of defeat or< 
of victory. I believe, as I believe in you, < 
Edward Dudley, that her independence shall be [ 
acknowledged by the merciless power which ( 
now seeks to crush out her life; that the bells' 
of our triumph shall yet be rung on the hills 
and in the valleys, filling the land with rejoic¬ 
ing. ' 

“ Dow far off that day dwells in the future, 
is not given ub to know, but it w coming / 
Through what trial and sacrifice we must walk 
to it, no man can tell; but we have an apostle 
of our liberties—a man ordained of God to lead 
our nation to Us promised land of peace— 
George Washington 1 

“And now, Edward, over the long, dreary 
miles which lie between us, wrapped in wool¬ 
lens of snow; over the dark waters, above 
which, without sound of anvil or hammer, the 
winter has builded its roof of ice, I send to 
you, with this letter, the blessing and the love, 
unutterable and unchangeable, in the heart of 
“Grace Palmer.” 

chapter xu. 

Major Dudley read this letter by a camp fire 
on the “gloomy hanks of the Assinpink,” on 
the second evening of the New Year; that 
evening which, notwithstanding the recent 
victory, was the darkest that had ever closed 
around the American army. 

On the opposite side of the black, narrow 


stream, lay the mighty army of Cornwallis, 
waiting only for the sunrise-of another morn- 
ing to commence an engagement, of whose reT 
suit there could be no possible doubt; for how ; 
could the small army of worn out, half starved . 
men make any stand against the overwhelming 
numbers of the best soldiers of Europe, which 
lay on the other side of the river. 

“ Had it come to this, after all his toil, and 
labor, and sacrifice!” thought the commander- 
in-chief, as he paced the bank of the Assin- * 
pink, and saw the camp fires of the enemy 
burning in the distance. 

Would the next sun, as it rose slowly up the 
cast, be the signal that the sun of .American 
liberty had set forever! Retreat was impossi¬ 
ble now, for the Delaware lay frozen behind 
him. The British and American armies con¬ 
fronted each other at last, and the general 
action which Washington had, by masterly 
manoeuvring, and countermarching, and re¬ 
treating, so long avoided, was at last become 
inevitable! 

It was one of those terrible crises which 
shake a man’s hope and faith to the centre. 
Washington looked on all sides, and there was 
none to help or deliver. Was there none, oh 
Hand that guided the Mayflower in its path 
over the stormy seas—was there none, oh 
angels, who watched breathless on the winter's 
day when she cast anchor at the lonely harbor 
of Plymouth t 

There broke suddenly across the darkness a 
gleam of hope. A plan suggested itself, like 
an inspiration, and so it was. The enemy 
must by this time mostly have withdrawn from 
Princeton, in order to join Lord Cornwallis at 
[Trenton, and their baggage and stores must 
l lie weakly guarded at Brunswick. What an 
[achievement it would be to march silently 
away in the darkness, come suddenly upon 
Princeton, capture the stores there, and then 
push on to Brunswick! 

i. The Quaker road was newly broken, and 
[rugged it is true, and the night was soft as 
t though it belonged to the late April; but the 
, deep mire would render the roads impassable 
for men or baggage. Yet, even as Washington 
pondered, a cold blast swept full against his 
face, and lo! the wind had changed to the 
i north. The General hesitated no longer—he 
[ summoned a council of war. 

> “What are you doing here, major?” asked 

> Greene, pausing a moment, as he caught sight 
'of the young officer, who had folded up his 

> letter and stood thoughtfully before a camp fire. 

> Maj(*r Dudley looked up, “I was musing 
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on many things, and amongst them, our silua-S 
tion this night. ‘Unless God comes forth to5 
our help, General Greene, to-morrow will be? 
the saddest day that ever dawned on America!” > 
“We’re in tight quarters—there’s no deny-? 
ing it. I’m on my way to General Mercer’s? 
quarters, for our commander has summoned 
a council of war there,” and the General? 
slipped his arm into the Major’s, and they? 
walked along together, conversing in low tones i 
of the gloomy prospects before them. s 

When the officers parted, Edward Dudley? 
glanced down tenderly on the letter which he 5 
still carried in his hand. < 

“Sweet little patriot,” murmured the young? 
man; “God send that you may be os true a5 
prophetess!” < 

History has kept a faithful record of the? 
result of that council of war on the banks of > 
the Assinpink. The proposition of Washing-? 
ton was met with instant and eager concur-c 
rence from all his officers. The camp was? 
broken up. Preparations were rapidly made? 
for one of those swift and silent night marches^ 
in which the American army had become so^ 
expert, and which they so frequently accom-i 
plished as though by magic. 5 

Nothing was left undone to deceive the^ 
enemy. The camp fires were kept burning? 
bright through the darkness, sentries and> 
guards were relieved punctually, and men? 
were ordered to keep toiling until day-break 5 
at tbe trenches, and then to hasten after the^ 
retreating army, which stole softly away in< 
the dead of the night. We hove all read of< 
that toilsome march from Trenton. We knowjj 
that the brave little army toiled slowly along < 
the half broken road, with the stumps of the< 
newly felled trees impeding their progress, and< 
that the sun was coming over the eastern hills, c 
its first golden beams seeming to the eyes of < 
the wearied soldiers the signal of good cheer j! 
sent to them from Heaven, when the army^ 
reached the bridge over Stony Brook. The< 
brigade of General Mercer, Washington’s old< 
friend and companion in the French wars, was< 
detached here to continue - along the brook < 
until it should arrive at the main road toj 
Princeton, which he was to secure, and destroy^ 
the bridge, so as to intercept the passage of< 
fugitives; hut as General Mercer •spurred \ 
eagerly away on his beautiful gray horse, he< 
little suspected that his last hour had oome—that J 
he should never hear again the voice of hisj 
beloved commander. A few moments latert 
the British colonel, who had just left Princeton J 
at the head of his .regiment, caught sight of J 

t 


the glittering of arms along the Quaker road, 
and not doubting that he had come upon some 
flying portion of the army routed hy Corn¬ 
wallis, and not perceiving the number of Ame¬ 
rican forces, he faced about to give them bat¬ 
tle, concealing his return march in the woods, 
until after again crossing Stony Brook, he 
came full upon the van of Mercer’s brigade. 
There was a desperate rush of both parties to 
reach the rising ground behind the Quaker’s 
dwelling. The Americans gained it first, and 
of the brief and desperate battle which fol¬ 
lowed, history tells better than onr pen can. 

Wo know what brave deeds for song and 
story were done in that morning’s sunrise-; 
how General Mercer’s horse fell under him 
with the first discharge ; how the brave officer 
sprang to his feet, and rallied his men until he 
was felled to the earth by a blow from the butt 
end of a musket; how, rising once more, and 
defending himself with his sword, ho was 
surrounded, and bayoneted over and over, 
until his blood daggled the faded grass, and he 
was left for dead on the field. 

And at thiB moment Washington, who had 
galloped ahead of his troops, burst in sight, 
and the whole scene lay before him. The 
British saw the snowy horse and the stately 
figure sweep by, heedless of their galling fire. 

The brigade, whose commander lay ghastly 
on the field, saw the waving of Washington’s 
hat, and heard the cheering of his voice, as he 
urged the troops on. They rallied at the sound 
of that well-known voice, and the next moment 
the loud shouts of the Virginians, as they 
emerged from the woods and mshed to their 
help, told that the tide of battle was turning. 

And then the conflict grew more desperate. 
Amid the flashing of arms and the columns of 
smoke, was still seen that white horse and that 
stately figure, dashing wherever the battle was 
hottest, and the balls of the enemy rained 
darkly around it. 

No wonder that the young Irish aid-de- 
camp, seeing that beloved face vanish in the 
black garments of smoke, drew hie hat over 
his eyes—he believed his commander had 
fallen l 

But when he looked again, the horse and 
his rider emerged from iho smoke, the enemy 
were giving way, and the ardent Colonel 
spurred up to liis General’s side with hut one 
thought in his heart, and that was on his,, 
lips-— 

-• “ Thank God 1 your excellency is safe!” 

The latent fire in the strong heart burst 
forth— • 
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“Away, my dear Colonel, and bring up the-the greatest kindness. A surgeon was pro¬ 
troops. The day is ours 1” were the glad, ex-s cured, who dressed the arm, and pronounced 
ultant words which answered; and lo! in thee the wound a severe but not dangerous one, 
distance, were the British troops, with heavy 5 and prescribed rest and quiet; and Major 
loss, and in full retreat, to join Lord Corn- s Dudley left him at last, assured that the young 
Wallis at Trenton. officer was in kind hands. 

And that early morning, which friend and ^ Lord Cornwallis had retired the previous 
foe alike believed must witness the defeat of v night, and with that contempt for everything 
the American army, beheld instead, a hundred £ American which has always distinguished the 
British lying dead on the field, and fourteen < English people, (although to this there are 
officers and nearly three hundred men takenc many and noble exceptions,) had declared that 
prisoners. £ he should “ hag the fox in the morning.” 

“Not unto us—not unto us, oh Lord^but^ No words can surpass his astonishment and 
unto Thy name, bo the glory given!” mur*; chagrin when he learned that the General, 
mured Major Dudley, who had been in the S whom he thus scorned, had once more foiled 
fight where Grace said lie would be, as he < him, and the American army had again es- 
lifted his cap, and wiped the hot perspiration / capcd his grasp. 

from his brow, as he thought of the victory. < His lordship did not for some time suspect 
At that moment somebody addressed him, c tlie course which the troops had taken, but 
and turning, one of the privates from Captain5 the booming of cannon in the direction of 
Trueman’B company requested him to come to< Princeton at last warned him. 
the aid of that officer, who had been wounded. < He broke up his camp at Trenton, and 
Edward Dudley thought of Nathaniel’s mo-^hurried away in great consternation, for he 
ffier. < feared Washington might make a descent upon 

“Is he hurt seriously ?” he asked, dreading: his large military stores at Brunswick; but 
the reply, for the two young men were much \ the march of the British troops was impeded 
attached to each other. c at Stony Brook, for Washington had taken 

“We hope not, sir; we’ve carried him out; care that the bridge here should be broken, 
under a tree. He seems faint from loss ofc and the enemy did not reach Brunswick until 
blood.” — \ evening. 

Major Dudley followed the soldier, nnd< Lord Cornwallis found his military stores 
found the captain lying under a tree, to which ( safe, for the tired, worn-out troops, whom 
his men had conveyed him. He was conscious, 5 Washington had led to the morning’s battle, 
but it was well that Nathaniel’s mother was < could not make a descent on Brunswick. But 
not there to see the face of her boy—white; he had hurried them on, panting for weariness, 
almost as the ghastly faces on the field. ‘ so that they dropped along the froxen road- 

Edward kneeled down by liis friend, who: side, and with difficulty the army at last 
welcomed him with a faint smile. preached Morristown. 

“Where are you hurt, Nathaniel?” he<| So the dark cloud lifted itself, and the 
inquired anxiously. mourning waB changed to rejoicing throughout 

“I think, a ball must have struck my left< the country, 
arm; I can’t move it.” <• The war now wore a triumphant aspect. 

A very slight examination satisfied the MajorConfidence in the commander of the army took 
that his friend’s arm was broken, a little below < the place of doubt and jealousy, 
the elbow. j, The scanty army intrenched at Morristown 

“You must be attended to at once. We’ll< made descents upon every party which Corn- 
have you removed to some house, and a sur-* wallis sent out; and foiled and chagrined, the 
geon procured immediately.” ‘ British General drew in his forces at New 

“Thank you, Dudley and then a flash of ( Brunswick, so that he might have a water corn- 
triumph went over the white young face. < munication with New York, whence he was 
” This i8 a glorious day for America.” ' < now obliged to draw nearly all of his supplies. 

“ A glorious day, Nathaniel.” * ‘ ’ 

This was the only 1 comment Major Dudley < ciiafteh xm. 

allowed himself, as he hurried away in quest J The success of Princeton following so close 
of a surgeon. 4 < on that of Trenton, had inspired the patriot- 

Captain Trueman was soon conveyed to a, heart of America with courage and hope, 
farm house, whose inmates treated him with* There was rejoicing around the wide old fire* 
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places, -where the great red pyramids of flame* 
crackled and blazed through the long winter< 
evenings ; but the tidings which brought light< 
and gladness to bo many homes, brought* 
darkness and fear to a few ; and among these < 
latter was the old mill tavern of Mrs. Charity j 
Trueman. < 

It is true that Nathaniel, thoughtful for his- 
mother and sister, had written briefly the day* 
after the battle, stating that a ball had hit his c 
arm, but speaking lightly of the wound as ho; 
could, stating that he expected to be over it in c 
a few days, and at least, assuming tho best of; 
spirits in his letter. But the mother-heart of< 
Mrs. Trueman was filled with anxiety and; 
yearning, for she had received a fuller relation- 
of the wound Nathaniel had received, from a< 
soldier who had been in the battle and returned • 
home. c 

Grace was making a somewhat prolonged' 
visit at the tavern, for she had been “snowed' 
in” tho third day, a circumstance upon which; 
Mrs. Trueman and her daughter openly con-< 
gratulatcd themselves, for there was no face^ 
so welcome at the old tavern in any time of; 
trouble, as tho sweet one of the deacon’s c 
daughter. * 

It was a day of wild storm and wind, drop-c 
ping down into a wilder night. Two miles off, \ 
the white waves of the sound seethed and tossed; 
themselves in a great, struggling agony, onj 
which the sky looked with a while, patient* 
anguish, and the wind tossed the great sheaves' 
of white foam on the shower, and then went; 
over the land, shrieking its triumph, and; 
waving its white banners of snow. J 

“Oh, what an awful night!” exclaimed: 
Lucy Trueman, as she sat betwixt Grace and; 
her mother, before the great fire of walnut' 
and birch-wood in the sitting-room of the< 
tavern. J 

The three ladies were busily engaged in ; 
knitting mittens and socks; for tidings of the; 
half-clothed and suffering army at Morris-; 
town had given a new impetus to knitting-j 
needles throughout the land. < 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Trueman, laying down the< 
heel she was “toeing” off, “this storm must- 
reach a long ways. I wish I could know how; 
that boy of mine was feelin* to-night.” Andj 
Mrs. Trueman bent lower, and added a “fore-i 
stick” to the cone of logs, in order to conceal] 
the tears which filled her eyes. < 

“Oh he’s doing well, you may depend,' 
mother,” answered the daughter, in her cheer¬ 
iest tone. “You know he’s fallen into such 
good hands.” 

; 


“ Yes, I know, Lucy,” unpinning her knit¬ 
ting sheath, for it was time to seo about supper. 
“ But no hands—let ’em ho over so soft and 
tender—would seem to my hoy like his mo¬ 
ther’s, and I’d walk five miles through this snow 
to carry him a bowl of chicken broth. IIow 
he relished it after he had that attack of lung 
fever, Lucy, and used to sny, ‘ There ain’t a 
woman in the wide world, mother, that can 
come up to you on chicken broth.’ ” 

“ You’ve got one thing to comfort you, Mrs. 
Trueman,” said Grace, looking up in her sweet, 
earnest way, “ it isn’t a light thing for a boy 
of seventeen to have a captain’s commission; 
and if he carries the scar of this wound to his 
death, it will be a fresh honor to Nathaniel 
Trueman all the days of his life.” 

The pleasant face of Mrs. Trueman glowed 
with maternal pride, that for the moment effaced 
all look of pain. 

“Bless your heart, Grace,” she said, “you 
always manage to speak just the right word in 
the right place.” 

“That’s because her heart is in the right 
place,” and Lucy leaned forward in her pretty, 
impulsivo way, and patted Grace affectionately 
on the shoulder. 

“ One thing my mind’s bent on,” recurring 
to the subject ever uppermost in her thoughts; 
“ if I hear Nathaniel’s any worse, I shall start 
for Princeton.” 

“In this weather—why, mother!” exclaimed 
Huey, perfectly aghast. 

“No matter for that,” in a tone which plainly 
showed that her mind was made up on the 
matter. “ It would drive me distracted to stay 
here and think of my boy lyin’ away off there 
with no mother’s hand to smooth his pillow, or 
so much as give him a teaspoonful of medicine. 
I shall take tho next stage if any worse tidings 
come.” 

** But, mother,” continued the deprecatory 
voice of Lucy, “you’d certainly be blocked up 
and freeze to death. Why, it would take you 
a week to get into the Jerseys, in this dead of 
winter.” 

Grace saw that argument or opposition only 
confirmed the resolution, so she interposed. 

“ I don’t believe there will be the least call 
for you to go, Mrs. Trueman. You know what 
Mr. Dudley wrote, that the surgeon said there 
wasn’t the slightest danger of fever, if Na¬ 
thaniel would be careful, and there was no 
doubt hut he would ho able to use his arm in 
time, as well as ever.” 

It was pleasant to hear this again, though it 
was at least the twentieth time, and turning 
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the words over in her thoughts, the bustling £ cry of the wind, and thinking of the absent 
little woman hurried off to prepare supper. $ and beloved, drawn together by that sympathy 
“Grace, have you* heard anything about^ of thought. At length Mrs. Trueman bustled 
Richard Jarvya or his father lately,” nakedin with a lamp, 

Lucy, when the two were alone. S , “Come, girls, right out to tea ; but I thought 

“No,” moving a little, as though the words< we’d have somethin’ that would relish such a 
hurt her. ^ night as this.” 

Lucy drew a little nearer, and spoke lower. “ I’m sure, Mrs. Trueman, you never had 
“Well, it’s being whispered round that the? anything else on any sort of a night,” laughed 
old man is a Long Island trader , and that hist Grncc, as she rose up. 


son is in the business too! They’re being £ 
watched now, and if they’re discovcrd they'll { 
have to leave the place, or the roof wont be ? 
safe over their heads.” s 

“ And in that case, ours would be, for a time^ 
at least,” added Grace. £ 

“ You’re not surprised to hear this?'* c 

“Oh, no. I trust that I do not say in any > 
uncharitable spirit, that there is hardly *any-< 
thing mean or base which, in my opinion, $ 
Ralph Jarvys and his son could not be tempted < 
to do I” ( 

“I can hardly keep in my skin, Grace,” the £ 
round black eyes flashing with indignation, < 
“when I think how that man is trying to get; 
your father out of his own house. But there’s 
one thing,” with a smile and blush that said 
a great many, “he’ll have to be smart to get 
ahead of somebody that’s taken the matter into 
his hands.” - 

Grace’s smile was very bright and sympa¬ 
thetic. 

“ Father comforts himself with that thought,” 
Ehe said. “ Ho’s so much confidence in lawyer 
Deming, that his mind is much set at ease in 
the matter; and then it was left with Mr. 
Fuller in such a way that the matter will not 
come up before the fall term, so we are sure of 
our house for another summer at least; and 
there is no telling what may transpire before 
that tlmc.’L 

“Still, the thought must be a constant weight 
and burden for you all to carry ?” 

“Yes; but we try to leave it with the one 
Heart strong and tender enough to carry all 
our burdens.” 

“ Dear Grace,” bending forward with a look 
half tender, half reverential, “I wish I was as 
good as you.” 

“That isn’t wishing very much, Luoy,” 
smoothing the black shining hair. 

It was quite dark now, but the red fire¬ 
light filled the room like the waving of crim¬ 
son banners. Outside, the storm grew fiercer 
as the night deepened. The girls had both 
laid their work away, and sat together in 
silence, looking into the fire and listening to the 


At that moment a thin, pale face waB thrust 
close up to the window pane, and a pair of 
large brown eyes caught and drank in every 
object in the old tavern sitting-room. The 
face vanished; the front door opened softly, 
and stealthy feet crossed the wide old hall; 
then another door opened. 

“ Mother—Lucy! do you know who it is ?” 
The voice was Nathaniel’s; but how could 
it bo he at such a time—on such a night. No 
wonder that the three women stood still with a 
momentary superstitious fear at their hearts ; 
but the figure came straight forward. 

“It’s Nathaniel Trueman; he’s some right 
to expect a welcome here, I reckon,” cried the 
hearty, cheery voice there was no mistaking. 

Mrs. Trueman sprang forward with a cry—* 
not loud—it was burdened with too much for 
that. * 

“ My boy, my pretty, precious boy, have 
you come back to your mother?” 

Such a hugging, and kissing, and shedding 
of tears on all sides as followed, for it was in- 
' deed Nathaniel, looking thin and worn enough, 
as they discovered at last on holding the light 
to his face. He was too ill for active service, and 
; had obtained a furlough until he should recover, 
s He had travelled from Princeton by land and 
‘water to New Haven, and had left there early 
: in the morning, but the deep snow had ren¬ 
dered the travelling difficult, and the stage had 
l only just got in. 

> “Oh you darling boy!” exclaimed Lucy, 
i throwing her arms about her brother for the 
\ twentieth time, and giving him a dozen rapid 
[kisses. 

> Nathaniel winced a little. 

> “Softly—softly, there’s a good girl—re- 
| member my arm!” 

> “How is that arm now?” asked his mother, 
• as though something hurt, her, looking at the 

> sling in which the soldier carried it. 

[ “Well, it dont pain me as much as at first, 
j but it wont bear any touch yet. It wants just 

> what I do—a little of your nursing, mother.” 

> Mrs. Trueman’s look said both he and the 

> arm would have it. 
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“To think how many, many nights I’ve 
started up suddenly out of my sleep nnd said, 
‘My boy’s away off on the battle field!* and it 
would seem more than X could bear; but to¬ 
night, I shall wake up and say, ‘ He’s back 
agnin—my pretty boy’s back again!**’ 

Mrs. Trueman said this, smoothing his hair, 
and adjusting his collar, for she could not 
keep her hands off from her idol. The young 
soldier could not speak for a moment. When 
he did, it was in blunt phrase— 

41 Mother, I’m hungry.” 

44 And supper’s all ready. I’ve got what 
you like, too—stewed oysters and chicken 
pie !** 

“Those are tempting sounds to a fellow 
that’s boon used to army faro for nine months 
—come along girls,” but ho slipped his arm 
about his mother’s waist. 

There was no happier table in the land than 
that ouo around which Mrs. Trueman’s Bmall 
family was gathered, nnd when the long sup¬ 
per was over, they all sat down by the bright 
fire, and the boy captain laid his beautiful pale 
face against the cushions of the great rocking- 
chair, and while the storm howled and shrieked 
outside, ho told his eager listeners stories of 
camp life in tho Continental army—stories at 
which they sometimes laughed, but oftener 
sobbed together. 

[to he continued.] 
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lattlq cJfirid'j ojj ©itij fathers. 

A STORY OP THE REVOLUTION. 

DY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Another harvest had been gathered in—an¬ 
other summer had passed. The battle of 
Brandywine had been fought in the early 
autumn, and at last, Lord Cornwallis had 
entered Philadelphia with his army. 

It was a sad day for the patriot hearts in<j 
the old city, when the triumphant pageant of^ 
the enemy swept along the streets. They < 
gazed on the magnificent procession with 
hearts that failed them, as they contrasted the 
•‘splendid legions of British and Hessian 
grenadiers, the flashing arms, the flaming 
uniforms, the waving plumes, the martial 
music,** with that army which had marched 
through the city a few days previous. 

They remembered those worn and haggard c 
troops, barefooted and half clothed, ns they S 
moved along the old streets, the sharp, worn 
faces telling their own pathetic Btorics of 
Buffering and sacrifice to the death. And 
now, along the very paths hallowed by the 
trend of those bared feet, came the victorious 
enemy, flaunting their insolent triumph in the 
face of unpeople whose national existence they 
were striving to crush, and filling the air with 
their swelling strains of “God save the King!” 

Burgoyne was still on the Hudson, and New 
England had poured in from her harvest-fields 
the flower of her yeomanry to dispute the 
passage of the British general to Albany. ^ 
The night of which I write was in the open- < 
ing of October. The frosts were late thatj 
year, and its red scars gleamed only here and £ 
there amid the dead green of forest and or-< 

chard_It was a still night; the pulse of thej 

earth beating low with the year’s ripeness; c 
the moon, large and round among her stars, 5 
looked down on the face of the earth, and the t 
white, solemn light lay on every object. \ 

About two miles to tho south of the liome-< 
stead of Deacon Palmer, was a long-range of t 
low beetling rocks, against which iho waters c 
of Long Island Sound beat and struggled witli c 
every returning tide. The top of this rock : 
was covered with low, dark pines, amid which < 
the night winds moaned and shivered, while ) 
on each side lay a long strip of yellow sand, 
like a crimped and faded ribbon. < 

The tide was coming in—the white surf rising < 
and falling liko broken lilies on the waves; < 
various sail wero flashing to and fro on thej 


Sound, looking in the moonlight like great sea 
birds with silver wingB; but tho largest of 
these, a schooner, lay still, about two miles 
from the shore, from which before the evening 
was late, a small boat put off suddenly, made 
for the land, and swept within the black shadow 
of tho overhanging rocks, which effectually 
concealed her from observation. 

Three men debarked from the bont, made 
her fast, and then taking their oars scrambled 
swiftly but cautiously down on the sand. Two 
of them were ordinary sailors, in shaggy green 
jackets and tarpaulins, while the other was 
evidently an officer of some kind, although he 
wore a citizen’s dress, for reasons of his own. 
This last man looked about thirty. His features 
were good, but the face bad something re¬ 
pellent in it to fine instincts. There was a 
certain coarseness, and boldness, and sensu¬ 
ality about the lower part of it; and there was 
a shrewd, half defiant and half stealthy glance 
in the eyes, when you watched the man nar¬ 
rowly. 

“Wall, leftenant, where’s the cargo?” said 
the younger of the sailors, sweeping the shore, 
the rock and the pines, with a brisk glance. 
“ I thought it was to be on band afore we 
landed ?” 

“No, Sam,” said the other putting his hands 
in his pockets, very coolly, “you’ll have to 
wait here two or three hours, before the load 
gets along ; for it isn’t safe to run the risk of 
being caught by these rascally rebels, at 
trading witli the Long Islanders.” The sailor 
gave a whistle at this, which, though not 
disrespectful, certainly indicated a good deal 
of impatience. 

“ What’s the use of settin’ us on shore so 
long nfore there’s a chance of loadin’ up? I’m 
ready to turn in heart and hands to work, 
leftenant; but this turnin’ land lubber and 
stayin’ round like a fisli washed on dry ground, 
for half the night, don’t suit my taste,” and 
the young sailor took a jack-knife and a roll 
of tobacco from his pocket. 

“ Well, Sam,” answered the other, in a voice 
designed to be conciliatory, “the truth is, I 
wanted time to cruise round here a little, and 
take the soundings. There’s likely to be a 
descent on this coast before long, such as our 
troops made on Danbury last spring, and I 
want to spend an hour or two in spying out 
the land, and see where we shall he likely to 
get the best hauls.” 

“ That’s a fair game with an enemy,” an¬ 
swered the sailor, who seemed to have a sort 
of privilege of free speech. 
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“Well, you and Jack can go up in the pines Cformed her in courteous phrnso that ho was on 
yonder, and take a snoose as well as you could ) business to Now London, had missed tho stage, 
in your bunks out there, only keep one eye Sand had come on foot nearly twenty miles, and 
open, for if good luck’s perched on our banner, ?was now thoroughly fatigued. Ho desired to 
the cargo’ll be along soon after nine o’clock,” £ secure a night’s lodging and a supper, 
answered tho disguised officer, who mingled ^ “Will you walk in, sir? I cun give you tho 
nautical and military phrases in a fashion >supper, and when father returns 1 don’t doubt 
somewhat original. >but you can have the lodging,” said the hospit- 

“Ay—ay, sir,” touching his tarpaulin, and >ablc girl, 
the lieutenant after these brief orders struck > The stranger walked in, took the olinir which 
off to the right, while tho sailor and his com- J Grace offered him, and she bestirred herself to 
panion steered for tho belt of pine woods. >gct him a supper, ns in tlioso times it was 

Alone, in the wide old kitchen, sat Grace * nothing unusual for strangers to got benighted 
Palmer that evening. The doors and windows >and apply at the farm-houses for a meal or a 
wero open, and the sweet spices of tho woods J night’s lodging. 

came in at both, and so did the white, solemn > In a little while the table was spread with 
moonlight. Grace sat before a small round' } an abundant repast, most grateful to the ap- 
table, intently bowed over a book, upon whoso ’petite of a weary traveller. This one certainly 
pages a pair of candles poured their soft light, j,exerted himself to bo agreeable; made various 
One cheek rested ou her hand and broke her <* inquiries about the neighborhood, and chatted 
right profile; but tho left was brought out Jiabout the crops and weather, in a stylo that, 
with singular distinctness. You saw the sweet, though familiar, was not, at first, presuming, 
pure face, the rich bands of hair, the delicate J > Grace’s first impression of him had been 
womanly figure; and a pair of eyes saw this, favorable, and bIio therefore replied to his 
peering through tho dismantled hop vines by remarks with more freedom than she would 
the window—a pair of stealthy, watching eyes, < otherwise have done. But something in the 
whoso first look had been one of surprised ad- < man’s manner, and a closer view of his face, 
miration, but which as they gazed grew into a < effected a rapid change in her impressions, 
dark, gloating one, which would have frozen c Before tho supper was over Grace grew very 
tho unconscious girl with terror if she had J; reserved, while it seemed to her the stranger’s 
seen him. The light from the kitchen windows v manner was almost impertinent, and she began 
of the farm-house had probably attracted the < to f cc l uneasy, reflecting that she was quite un- 
stranger, for ho had entered the garden by the < protected in the house, and she was glad that it 
back gate and stolen surreptitiously round to < ^as nearly time for her father to return, 
tho hack window, and planted himself where ^ Grace lmd, in accordance with the fashion of 
he could command the entire room and its only <j those times, placed a pitcher of cider on the 
occupant. ? table, but her guest replenished his glass so 

There was no one in the house that night but £ frequently that she regretted she had provided 
Grace and Benny, who was sleeping Boundly ijit with anything stronger than water; cs- 
up stairs. The Deacon and his wife had gone Specially os with every fresh indulgence, the 
over to New London to an evening meoting, ? traveller became more garrulous, 
and Robert had only waited until tho harvest > At last the traveller finished his supper, and 
was gathered in, and then hurried away to prising up npproaclied Grace familiarly. She 
join the army of Gates at the north, whitherstarted and glanced up in surprise, and met 
Connecticut was pouring in her militia, at the >those gloating eyes that seemed to devour her 
summons of her patriotic Governor! >face. With a sick shudder the girl attempted 

The stealthy, gloating gaze continued for >^o move aside, when she found herself seized 
more than a quarter of an hour, intermitted by .^around the waist and her cheeks blistered with 
an occasional glance around tho kitchen, and ) hot, fierce kisses, before she could extrienteher- 
over the outside of the house. The stranger i ^self from the brutal soldier’s embraces. She 
was evidently revolving some purpose in bis writhed licrsclf away in a moment, every limb 
mind, for he shook his head several times and * >shaking with horror and indignation as she 
muttered to himself. Finally bo turned sud- \ jturned on him— 

denly and walked around to the kitchen door. “ How dare you, sir—Go out of that door 
Grace was aroused by a loud knock. She < 'this instant.” 
rose in haste, went to the door, and cncoun- { > The man cowered a moment as he met the 
tered a stranger, wlio taking off his hat, in- blaze of storm and wrath in that white face; 
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but it was only a moment ns he reflected that <the white moonlight, to the lane. lie turned 
she stood there, defy him as she might, a help- Jhere, and glanced back at the house, shook his 
less woman, wholly in his power, and he drew ?hand at it fiercely once more, then turned 
towards her again. hastily, and Grace was alone in the sweet, 

“Those air3 aro very becoming, my pretty ^solemn light, with no sound but her loud heart, 
bird; but your wings are clipped, and it wont £ She went down stairs, shaking in every limb, 
be of any use to flutter now.” £as leaves do in equinoctial gales, but she 

The wretch was half intoxicated by this } carried the old musket with her, which had 
time, and he made another effort to seize Grace Octane her Buch good service, and she passed 
about the waist. She dashed aside the large - her hand over it with a light caress, and smiled 
arms with superhuman strength, and rushed $ the sternest smile which had ever unbent the 
out into the hall. The frontdoor was barred—'lips of Grace Palmer, and which would have 
her pursuer was close upon her; she heard his $ reminded one of pictures of the old martyrs, as 
loud laugh, his horrid oaths, and sprang up they walked chanting hymns of victory to their 
the stairs; up, up with the speed of a spirit ideath. She had hardly reached the kitchen 
flashed the trembling feet of the terrified girl, ; door, for Bhe was about to seek protection at 
ami close on her track came the strong pur- )the nearest neighbor’s, when she heard voices, 
suer; if she could only gain her own chamber; ;nnd the next moment her father and mother 
ami then it flashed across her that the key to Jcamc in sight. She started to meet them, but 
the door had been lost for somo time; but as >could not get beyond the gate. Her father 
she gained the topmost stair her wild eyes \ found her here, and had to carry her into the 
grazed on an old musket, which lay on a sort Jhouse; but she did not lose her consciousness, 
of shelf in one corner of the upper hall. She ■, and in a little while the horrified parents know 
knew it was loaded, for her father had told her,>all that tlicir child had passed through in the 
so, when he placed it there, a few days pro- :last hour. There were joyful thanksgivings 
vious, on his retnrn from a day’s hunting. * under the farm-roof of Deacon Palmer that 
The girl sprang forward mid seized the gun. night. 

Her pursuer had now reached the landing, but ’ About ten o’clock that same night, a long 
paused, for the moonlight fell broad and full [? wagon might have been seen coming cautiously 
into the old'hall; ho saw the whito face of the jout of the woods, on the right of the curtain of 
girl, and the eyes that blazed out of it. She^pincs, anil making directly for the low beetling 
had never fired a gun in her life, but she'^rock which overlooked the water. The man 
pointed the old musket steadily now, and her,[who drove it wore a hat slouched low over his 
roicc rung loud and strong on the night— [(forehead, and a large, light otercoat buttoned 

“Stir another step forward, and you are a [up close to his chin. An old canvas cloth 
dead man from that moment.” ['was thrown over his wagon, and his whole 

lie could not doubt from her voice nnd face' dress and bearing, with the drooping head and 
she was in earnest now; ho stood still a mo-< bent shoulders, gave one the impression that 
meat, and then with an oath broke out— J he was some drowsy clodhopper on his way to- 
“I don’t believe that rusty firelock is loaded, the sea shore after clams or fish, 
my girl.” The wagon drew up under the thick shadows 

“Try it at your peril,” her hand on the S of the low pines. The driver alighted with a 
trigger, her white face set with a fixed resolve, £ dexterity which indicated a suppleness of limb 
that left no room for doubt. So, the two con- that would have quite taken one by surprise, 
fronted each other—the dauntless girl—the J[who had seen him before he entered the pines; 
baffled villain—and there was none but God she placed a small tin horn to his lips and blow 
and the listening angels to see. TJ*.e man <[twice, emitting a long peculiar note, which at 
stood still—lie had plenty of brute courage, time of night, and under the circum- 

but he saw that another step forward would be rjstances, had something sinister in it. In a 

his last on earth; he glared on Grace with £ moment two sailors, who had been lying on the 
eyes full of baffled rage; then be shook hisground at a little distance, sprang hastily up 
clenched fist at her, muttered a fearful oath, < ant ^ approached the wagon, 
and went down the stairs. Grace heard ihej sa y>” said the younger of these, glanc- 

sullcn, heavy feet as they went along the front<[i n S under the Blouched hat, “is your name 
path—she heard the gate open and shut, and SJarvys?” 

then she moved cautiously to the window, and<[ I reckon it aint anything else, my heart- 
watched the man as he wont down the road, indies,” exclaimed a loud voice, and divesting 
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himself of tho slouched hat and coat In an in- 
credibly abort time, tho driver revoalod tho 
fhee of Richard Jarvys. 

14 That craft o’ yourn can’t sail many knots 
an hour, mistor.” 

“ lYo’ve been on shoro ovor sinco eight 
o’oloak,” said tho older of tho sailors, iu a 
Slightly indignant tone. “ Hang it. I’ve had 
to atoor five miles out o’ my oourao and hang 
out false lights to get horo at all. Tho villains 
aro getting sharp round hero, and nro likoly 
to overhaul a craft if she looks auapioioua.” 

“Where's tho lieutenant?” 

44 He’s sot sail alone to tako aomidin’s along 
shoro, that may aarvo him if ho an oh ora round 
hero again,” oxplainod tho oldor sailor. 

Richard Jarvys laughed a coarso, hoarse 
laugh. 

“lie’s a sharp onol” was his laconic com¬ 
ment, and then stripping otT the canvas cloth, 
he disolosed soveral largo boxos of buttor, with 
hams, dried beef, cheeses, and various farm 
produoo, paokod so closely that it was ovidont 
tlio most had boon made of tho space the old 
wagon afforded. 

“ Hoavo to, my hearties,” aaid Richard, 
44 and I’ll givo a helping hand. It’s well to 
get this load on board as soon as possiblo, 
for thero’a no tolling how soon aonto spy may 
bo etioking round hero,” 

Tho mou cortainly nooded no second warn¬ 
ing, Tho wagon was drawn to tho othor sido 
of tho pines, and stout musoloa bout with a 
will to tho work, and in a few minutes tho 
promiscuous load was all safely bos towed in 
tho bottom of tho little skiff. This was scarcoly 
done when tho disguised lioutouant appeared 
in sight. Richard Jarvys and ho shook hands 
with tho warmth of old cronios, and tho luttor 
complimontod his friond on his “making tho 
most of opportunities.” 

Tho subsequent conversation which tran¬ 
spired betwixt tho traitor and tho British oftl- 
cor, was of too coarso a nature, and too fre¬ 
quently interspersed with oaths, to soil our 
pagos. Rut in tho midst of some vituperations 
on Amorican character and oowardioo on tho 
oflicor’a part, to which Jarvys tho younger 
briskly assented, tho lieutenant broko in with— 

44 Rut I say, Jarvys, thoso rebels bavo somo 
of tbo prettiest wornon that ovor made a fol¬ 
low's mouth water. I’ve caught a gllmpso of 
ono to night,” 

44 Where ?** asked Richard, with somo ouri- 
oaity. 

“At a farm-houso about two miles to tho 
south of us. Sho was as handsome as a picter; 


[but alio’d got tho spirit of a young tigress, anil 
i it blazed out boforo I loft. Sho’d liavo shot 
’ mo doad on the spot, air, aa quick as I would a 
fox. I saw it in hor eyes; but they looked 
| splendid, though!” 

1 “ How did you oomo across her, lioutonant?” 

’asked Richard, his faco full of greody interest. 

1 llis companion looked at him, hesitated % 
i moment, and thou slapped Richard on the 
shoulder— 

44 I’ll toll you tho wholo yarn, Jarvys,” he 
said, lowcriug his tone slightly; and drawing 
his arm in Richard’s, tho two men retired & 
short distunco to tho neighborhood of the 
wagon. 

This conversation had transpired in a loud 
voice, in tho hoaring of the two Bailors. The 
elder paid littlo heed to it; but tho younger, 
standing with his hands in his pockots.just 
whero tho dark lino of shadows out tho beach 
sands, had evidently caught every word. The 
moonlight foil full ou his brown, sea-beaten 
faco ; but it was a shrewd, honest face for all 
that—ono that in poril or need a littlo child or 
a dying man would lmvo trusted. 

A Hash of iudignation wont over tho sailor^ 
faco as ho heard tho lieutenant talk, and as*ihf 
men disappeared ho mutt or ed to himself— 

44 It’s a fair thing to meet a man in deadly 
fight, and a country that’s in arms agin her 
rightful king don’t doservo ovor teudor hand¬ 
lin’ ; but when It comes to insultin’ or harmin' 
a woman, 1 say tho man that’ll do that Bhould 
be hung up to tho first branch that’s strong 
enough to hold him and a ropo ; and I’d do it 
with this ’oro right hand, without flinchin’, 1 
fancy that aro lieutenant's got somo mischief 
n browin’, and I’ll jist steer round and lieaie 
to undor them thick troes, and find out if he’s 
sot tin’ any trap to oat oh a woman.” 

And bidding bis companion watch tho skiff, 
whioh lay heaving in tho lap of tho black 
shadow cast by tho ovorhanging rooks, the 
young sailor was soon lost sight of among the 
pines. 

A fow questions satisfied Riohard Jarvjs 
that tho lieutenant had soon Grace rainier, 
and ho listened greedily to tho man’s narration 
of his interview with tho Beacon’s daughter, 
and tho deed by which sho hod at last com¬ 
pelled him to leavo tho farm-houBO, full of 
bafiled rago and vongoanco. 

44 1 know how sho looked, Morgan. It was 
just like Grace Talnier,” was Riohard’s com¬ 
ment, when tho othor concluded; and thoro rose 
up boforo his memory tho radiant, scornful face 
of tho Deacon’s daughtor, aa ho had soon it last. 
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“What—you know the girl, then?" asked] 
iho lieutenant, ongorly. < 

“Yes; and I boar an old grudge against her, 
and her psalm-singing old father, and I’d liko] 
to pay it off,” growled Jarvys the younger. < 
“ I’ll give you my next quarter’s pay if] 
you’ll show mo a way to trap that girl. I’d] 
liko to take down her pride, though. Her oycsi 
flushed liko a panther’s in a dark night,” said| 
the lieutenant, with an oath. ] 

Pick mused a few momouts ns ho lay under< 
the pines, breathing out on the night thoirsweet' 
balsam and myrrh. Ho struck up the sodden] 
leaves into a dingy brown Bhowcr with the heel 
of his boot. ! 

“I wouldn’t do it for money; but I might] 
Jo it for revenge,” ho said, looking up, and a 
shaft of light came down through the pines 
ami fell on his faco, dark with evil thoughts, 
just as God’s gaxo drops oloar and whito on 
all the passion and sin of human souls, and there 
!: no darkness that hidetli from it. 

“I liko to hear you say that t Jarvys,” re¬ 
turned the officer. “A man will do more for 
revengo on a pretty woman whoso served hime 
ill, than ho will for money. Give us your5 
hand, Jarvys.” * 

And tho two men shook hands in iniquity, < 
although no settled purpose or plan of action* 
developed itself in tho mind of either. Tlio< 
lieutenant drew nearer his companion. < 

“It wouldn’t bo running nny great risk to< 
run a skiff over from Long Island some night, < 
ami with a fair breeze wo oould got back in aj 
couplo of hours, even if wo had a hundred and j 
twenty-fivo pounds extra froight in tho slinpo< 
of this psalm-singing Doacon’s pretty daughter. J 
I’ve more than one man I could trust to do the] 
business, and if we could only sot a trap fori 
the bird some dark night—” , 

Tho man Btopped hero. Perhaps even ht' { 
had enough of human fooling remaining to 
shrink from putting this fiendish plan into, 
words. Richard understood his companion. 

“If thero’s a chanco within tho noxt two 
weeks it shall not slip, Morgan,” ho muttered 
down his throat, so low had ho fatlci) in ac¬ 
cordance with that “fearful logic of evil” 
which leads from bad to worso. “ But I must 
bide my timo, and you may roly on it I’ve got 
somo especial reasons for liking to sottlo up] 
old scores with this girl, though if it Bhould bo 
known round hero, that I had a finger in tho 
pie, my nook would havo a hangman’s ropo 
round it beforo another sun roso—•” 

“Whist, is tho word,” Baid the lieutenant,] 
getting up from tho ground as did his com¬ 


panion. “ I must hurry off, for it’s gotting 
Into, and it isn’t Bafo to lurk long within an 
enemy’s lines. But, Jarvys, you’re on hand 
hero; keep one eye open, nnd if you see a good 
chanco for snaring tho gamo, I’m your man? 
nnd two other pair of stout arms oan carry it 
off, let it snap nnd scratch ns it may.” 

“It would bo fierce enough, you may depend 
on’t,” Baid Richard, with a laugh that would 
have mado au honest man shudder. “ But I’ll 
keep a sharp look out, and send you a signal 
if thero’s nny chanco of good luck." 

“Wo want a dark night, and a clear const,” 
said tho lieutenant, in a low voice, bringing 
his faco down olose to his companion’s. 

“ I know we must make quick work if we’re 
in for it,” said Richard, under his breath. 

And tho two men went out together from the 
dark shadows of tho pines, and tho calm, 
solemn stars shone down upon them, and tho 
“ night was holy,” but not for them. And as 
they went out a Bhadow which had lain a few 
feet from thorn—a shadow darker than any 
which the pines throw on tho sodden grass, 

; and which did not move when tho night wind 
: wont softly among tho treo tops, rose up nnd 
took a shorter cut to tho little skiff, rocking on 
tho waters. 

CHAl’TKIl XV. 

“I shall be homo by eight o’clock to-night, 
mother.” 

Graco Palmer turned as she stood by the 
kitchen door, nnd said these words. She was 
tying on her bonnet, nnd from her left arm 
was suspended a small basket covered with a 
snowy towel, suggestive of somo dainty in¬ 
tended to stimulate tho appetite of an invalid. 

Mrs. Palmer was diligently occupied with 
her pans of milk in tho pantry. 

“ I hopo you’ll havo a pleasant day with 
grandma,” sho said. “ Tell her I think that 
elderberry winowill sot well when she has a faint 
turn; nnd as for that blackberry jelly, I never 
had tho luck I did this year. It come in no 
timo. That now reoeipl’s worth a dozen of tho 
old ones.” 

Thcso last remarks wero mado to herself, 
Graco was quite out of hearing; but sho littlo 
suspected that hor last wojyls had reached any 
ears but her mother’s, or that hnlf Indian 
boy, who had for sovoral years beon employed 
in Ralph Jarvys’a family, had, of late, been 
skulking about tho homestead, oagcrly listen¬ 
ing and watching for any movement on the 
part of its few inmates, or that the half breed 
hurried off across the lots to his master’s, ag 
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soon ns ho lmd hoard thoso words, and had a' who hud caught (ho lust words, niul who was 
long secret interview in (ho bum with Hiolinril,; just in that ft no, sympathetic mood whim n 
after which tho hoy started for the river, pulsatory or legend, that comes down tons through 
off in a small skill; and stood for tho Long<! a long pathway of silent years, has a peculiar 
Inland shore. £ fragrance and charm. 

Mrs. Comfort Palmer lived hi n small browns 41 Tho day that Cousin Increase came to our 
cottage, about a milo and a half from her sou's. > house, and sister Hope and he went down Inti* 
Tho old lady had been unusually feeble the<> tho blue meadows to gather spearmint, l cun 
last, year, and Grace had gono over to allord ^ gulden head that was as bright a ml 

hor grandmother such assistance in variousS whinin’ like, as that tallest feather ot golden 
domestlo matters, as old ago and growing in*< r °d u wavin’ by the stone fenco yonder, as it 
firmitios roudored necessary. * went bobbin and tlutterin like a bird out ej 

It was ono of those days which are likov the kitchen door; hut it never onmo back— 
goblots tilled to ovortlowlng with tho purple < it never oniuo back, Grace !'* 
wtno of the year, What sweet spices were in*. Tho old woman’s voice struggled and sank, 
tho air from pine, and sassafras, and fern—!; the long buried memories came like tho spring- 
what still winds, ns though they had come from'/tides over her soul, and flooded the banks of 
some far oft* islands of balm and peneo—whattho years of her life l 

a heavenly serenity in tho blue deep sky—“Toll me about it, grandma,” said the girl, 
what a tender, solemn beauty in tho sunshino! <! softly, ns she slipped her darning-needle hack 
That day, with its face hallowed and inspirod b and forth among the blue bars of yarn, 
with still, solemn beauty, drew tho soul of<! “ I haven’t spoken of that day to a human 
Grnco into its exaltation of calm and praise, hbein’ for more than twenty years,” continued 
She heard tho rolling metres of its joy and ! the »hl woman, taking off her glasses mid 
triumph—she know tho God who bad ordained!? wiping thorn with her handkerchief; “but 1 
that day, and set it a joy and praise in tho< never see a day like this, with the air full o f 
earth, only uttered through it faintly and afar< sweet smells as a bed of miut, and the suu- 
off tho blessed story of the calm, and peace,J shine poured like n bright tlood o’ glory over 
and joy in which llo dwells eternally, and< nil the earth; but that day comes back and 
which He has prepared for thoso who love? stands still afore me; though nil them for 
Him! And through thoso October hours, with\ whom it brought a loomin' of joy and a night 
thoir splendors of coloring—their banners of!'of sorrow, have laid themselves long ago on a 
sunshino, Grace Palmer worked diligently about > pillow which no hands ever sowed hut tho sun- 
tho little brown cottage—setting tho rooms iu!’alimo and tho rains. 

order, arranging tho bundles of mint, and rue, > “Daniel, and Joseph, mid Samuel, my three 
and wormwood, and pennyroyal, and mother- Jbrothers, lmd gone oil* huntin’ that mornin’, 
wort, and labelling tho brown packages with >ami there was nobody left at home but the 
such largo round capitals, that tho dim eyes >women folks, mother, and llopo, and l. IVe . 
which lmd gaxed on life for moro than ninety Jdidn’t think of bein’ afraid, though there had 
years could make them out without tlio aid of >boon rumors of Injins skulkin’ around the 
glasses. And in tho afternoon, she sat down ^frontiers, and n few miles west of our house ft 
before the small front window, and settled hor- family lmd been surprised at dead of night, by 
self to mending stockings, and tho poace in her s tho dreadful war whoop, and tho next minute 
heart flowed like a rlvor, tjtho Injins had broken in tho door, and afore 

Old Mrs, Palmer bestowed herself down Ink the frightened family could got out of their 
a large rocking-chair opposito her grand-c beds and take to the woods, throo on ’em were 
daughter, and there was a twinkle of cwtisfac- $ scalped. Of courso this made a ndglity coin* 
lion in her dim eyes as they looked out on tho s motion through tho whole region at first, ami 
day. But a shadow fell suddenly upon tho jmy brothers never went to sleep without eeein' 
old woman’s faco, and she said, drawing a } that tho dogs were set to watch, and that their 
doep sigh, and speaking moro to herself thansguns stood well loaded by their bedsides; but 
to her granddaughter— ^ ns tho days woro off tranquilly, and no moro was 

“It was just such a day as this, sevonly $ seen or heard of the savages, we sort of grew 
year ago, this blessed autumn, and yet it don’t ^quiet again, and went along as usual. I sup- 
seem so far off as yostonlay, when I think ol S peso it’s hunmu natur’ that folks should get 
it—” <used to danger in a now country, with wild 

“Think of wlmt, grandma!” asked Graoe, $beasts ou one hand and savagos on the other. 
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“My stator, IIopo Crandall, was a pretty J 
creotur as over the Lord sent to make love and 
light in a household. She was two years older J 
Hum 1, and jest about your height, Grace, c 
with a pair of eyes that was jest tHo color of. 
the sky to-day, and cheeks like the red side of j 
the peaches on the treo by the barn, nml lips; 
that made yon think of a pair of rose buds 
with the first sunlight on them after a night's, 
shower, and a head that was never still, hut; 
danced and thittorod like a bird’s. She was- 
the merriest, happiest thing, light ns a snow 
flake, bright as a sunbeam, sin gin’ like a robin 
in May, from mornin’ till night, about tho 
house. Poor IIopo 1" 

What memories, sweet and bitter, set round 
and sanctified this name, Grace did not know; 
tho old woman was silent awhile, and tho girl’s' 
rapid needle ploughed its noiseless path amid 
the furrows of yarn. At last Mrs. Palmer re -1 
Mimed— ! 

•• We all set tho world o’ store on Hope; and 
there wasn't a gal for twenty miles around that, 
could hold a candle to her at a sin gin’ school, or 
a corn huskin’, and she fairly turned the; 
heads of tho young fanners in tho neighbor-; 
hood. Put Cousin Increase won tho prtio, and; 
ho deserved it 1” \ 

** Who was Cousin Inorenso?" Tho young,: 
steady voice slipped with sweet and singular, 
contrast among tho old woman’s tremulous 
tones. c 

••lie was tho son of my father’s brother’s 
second wife, by her first husband. He was »i ; 
handsome young fellow, straight and lithe, and 
brave as a lion, runnin* over with fun and 
spirits, and yet tender-hearted as a little child. : 
Well, that mornin*, I remember mother sat by 
' the chimney corner quarterin' apples for winter 
use. nml l was In tho pantry stampin’ the' 
great yellow balls o’ butter with tho pattern! 
of nn anchor, wliioh my fathor had brought < 
from the old country when ho was a boy. ; 
Hope was talkin’ to mo whore slio stood jest 
outside tho kitchen window, for she was nailin’ 
up a roso brier that tho wind had shook down 
a night or two beforo. Suddenly a yoVjo that 
made us both start, said, ‘Let me have the 
hammer, Hope. I can do that a great deal 
better than you.* 

“Hope gavo a little scream, and turned her 
pretty hend—* I declare, Cousin Increase, what 
a fright you gavo mo. I should ns soon thought 
of soein’ tho man in the moon as you this 
mornin,* she said, with her laugh that was a 
sweeter thing to hear than tho first robins in 
March. 


11 * Should you, Hope. Let me have tho 
hummer?* 

“‘No, you shunt,’ with a toss of hor golden 
head. * I’m goin’ to nail up the roso brier my¬ 
self.* 

, “They had a playful little struggle betwixt 
tho two, mid I kept on at work with my puts of 
butter, for Cousin lucreaso hadn’t seen me, 
and I s’pose IIopo had forgotten all about my 
bein’ in the pantry. He got the hammer in a 
few moments, anil IIopo pelted him with green 
brier leaves, and called him a wicked assuiler 
of helpless women, for she was iu high spirits 
that mornin’. 

“ At last Increase got to work, and I rc- 
remember his sayin’— 4 l ought to have my 
own way this mornin*, for I’ve walked ten 
miles since breakfast.’ 

“ 4 Why, Cousin Increase, what in the world 
hnvo you done that for?’ asked Hope, who 
stood by him now. wntchin’ Ids work. 

“ * Jest for tho longin’ 1 had to see your sweet 
face once more, Hope Crandall, said the young 
man, and his voice said more than his words did. 

“ 4 Cousin Increase,* said Hope, and then 
; slio stopped short suddenly, as though sho 
didn’t know exactly what next to say. 

“ The hammer dropped from tho young man’s 
hands, lie looked up in tho sweet Muslim* 
face, that was liko a carnation pink with tho 
white and red vanishin’ in and out of it. 

* 4 4 It's the livin’ truth, Hope,’ said lucreaso 
Dale, ns 1 had never heard him speak afore. 
♦I’ve carried that sweet face o’ youru in my 
heart a shinin' and a smilin’ down all the hours 
o' the last week, and at Inst I got to hungerin’ 
and thirstin’ for the sight of it until 1 couldn’t 
stand it any longer, and I jest started oil’ this 
mornin*, resolved to have tho blessed sight of it 
.once more.’ 

1 ‘“Oh, Increase,* answered Hope, with her 

littlo trill of a laugh, as though her breath was 
’too Bhort to carry it out, and it broke and fell 
>through of its own sweetness, ‘what a icayyou 
'men do havo of any in* thiugs to us girls ! It’s 
well wo know how much it’s good for.* 

' “Cousin Increase seixed them littlo white 
hands. ‘1 do mean it in my soul afore God, 
,!Hopo Crandall!* ho said, in a voice that didn't 
; leave room for a doubt, ‘And Hope, I have 
been dreamin’ all this week of not seein’ your 
J face to-day only, but of havin’ it by my side 
•all tho days of my life—of havin’ it to nmko 
Jsunlight and gladness in a homo of my own, 
'to make strong my arm ami bravo my heart, 
Jand sweet my toil for that home—oh, Hope, 
^It'll bo a lovin’ heart that’ll shelter that face o* 
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youm—fairer than all the pictcra and flowers 
in the yrhole world; and if the roof isn’t ns 
high, and the home wont he as grand which I 
offer you as some others could, still you’ll never 
find a man that’ll try harder to make you 
happy, or that’ll love you jest the same let 
whatever of change, or sickness, or sorrow 
come to you, Hope.’ 

“I heard all this behind the pantry shelves, 
with the butter stamp in my hands, and the 
tears was a runnin’ down my cheeks when; 
Cousin Increase got through. It ra’ly seemed 
to me that he was inspired for that pcrtickerler 
occasion. I al’ays knew that Increase was a 
likely young man, but it appeared to me that 
our minister himself couldn’t have got through 
with it handsomer’n that. No gal in the world 
could have helped feelin’ it! As for Hope, 
she stood stock still a minute, and then I 
heard a little sob, not louder than a baby’s. 

“ Cousin Increase put his arm around her 
waisf, and I knew then how the matter would 
turn ; hut it came into my mind all of a sudden, 
that I had no right to bestandin’ there and ; 
listenin’ to things which was Bacred betwixt 
my sister, and Cousin Increase; so I got out 
of the pantry on tip-toe, and a good long while ) 
after the two young folks came into the ; 
house. I knew with the first glance that the 
matter was all settled. T never had seen my 
sister look quite so pretty ns she did that day,! 
with the roses runnin’ up Into and blossomin’ | 
out wide in her cheeks, and her face full of a | 
new, bright, shy gladness 1 Poor Hope!” The 
old woman’s voice broke down here, again ! < 

“Why, grandma! what makes you call her< 
‘poor,* ** asked Grace, her stocking lying still) 
in her lap, the darning-needle making a bright; 
shaft in the half mended heel. “/dont think; 
she was, Pm sure.” < 

“Wait until you’ve heard the whole story, < 
Grace,” answered the voice of the old woman,) 
half under its breath, and with such solemn) 
impressiveness that a chill passed over the) 
listening girl. < 

“ We all of us had a happy day of it. I was ■ 
glad for my sister’s sake, and I loved Increase J 
like a brother, and I wondered what the boys • 
would say when they came to hear of it; and< 
I busied myself with thinkin’ what a handsome * 
bride my sister would make with roses in her ^ 
hair, and a silk dress brought all the way from c 
Cheeny or London. I was a young thing then, ,* 
jest out of my fifteenth birfh-day, and 15 
pictured to myself all the talk and wonder < 
there’d be the first Sunday that Increase and ^ 
Hope would he cried in meetin*. I was thankful 5 


> 

> enough that I hadn’t got to go through with that 

> are ; and I wondered how Hope would stan’ it • 

> and then there would bo the grnnd quiltin’ to 
) come off, and all the bustlin’ and fixin’ and the 

> weddin’ cake! 

> “ Ah, well, we nint young hut once in our 
] lives, nnd it was a massy that what was jest 

> ahead was hid from me. But that afternoon 
5 my mother, who was dryin’ her herbs, found 
3 out that she hadn’t laid up any spearmint to 
5 mention, and she was sot that she never should 
3 dare ventur’ upon a winter without it, and In* 
j crease and Hope offered at once to go after 
’some ; for it grew thick on a bank about half 
) a mile -from our place, near a spot of water 

1 called Blue Pond, lyin’jest beyond a pretty 
3 thick piece of woods. 

> “I remember they asked me to go along, 
'but I thought it was nat’ral the young folks 
- should like to be alone, and made some excuse 

2 for stayin’ behind, and they sot off. I can re- 
' member, too, that Hope turned and smiled jest 
-as she got to the back door. ‘Comfort,’ she 
^said, ‘I’ll bo back in time to help you get 
' supper for them boys. They’ll be as ravenous 

3 as a pack o’ wolves let loose, I expect,’ and 

> then she went out. #' 

] “ But, Grace, it has al’ays seemed as though 

' that smile of my sister’s, ns Bhe stood in the 
; kitchen door, had followed me like a shinin’ 

1 light through all the long years of my life, and 
l never flickered nor gone out, for it was the 
Jlast time my sister Hope ever smiled on me!” 

\ “ Grandma!” there was wonder and terror 

>in Grace’s exclamation. 

1 “Wait a minute, dear child, and you shall 
iknow all there is to tell, and that’s fearful 
) enough. I Bat at my spinnin’ wheel and 
: chatted with mother that afternoon about In¬ 
crease and Hope. I didn’t tell her what I had 
! overheard; but I saw she suspected that 
I somethin’ had been said to Hope; and when I 
• told her that I’d made up my mind Increase 
, would be her son-in-law some day, she looked 
| pleased, and said Bhe thought it would suit 
; father, for Increase was a likely, forehanded 
young man, with steady habits—though he 
was a little givin* to Bowin’ wild oats; but 
then it wasn’t reasonable to expect young 
folks would be old uns. 

“ I began to feel a little uneasy as the day 
began to settle down, and to glance out of the 
east winder towards the turnpike, to see if 
Increase or nope were on their return, though 
there wasn’t nothin’ in the world to be afeard 
on, as I could tell, and I tried to shake it off. 
But I grew more and more uneasy as they 
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didn’t come. At last I sot away ray spinnin’ C once and knew us all, and what had happened, 
wheel, and was goin’ to put on the tea-kettle, ? It was about an hour after she was brought 
for the sun had got on top of the mountain,) home, and the boys had got back then. She 
when suddenly our next door neighbor came ^ said good-by to us all, and told Increase that 
runnin’ into our house pantin’ and breathless— J the home she was a goin’ to would be brighter 
“ 'Mitt Crandall,’ he cried out, ‘has any of i than the one he had promised her on earth, 
your folks gone over to the woods east of the $ and that he must not grieve for her, for every 
turnpike, this afternoon?* day and every night would bring him a little 

‘“Why, yes,' says mother, ‘my daughter!'nearer to her, and then. Oh! Grace, I can’t 
and her cousin’s gone over to Blue Pond to)tell any more!” for Mrs. Comfort Palmer had 
gather some spearmint for me.’ J walked down the years to the land of her 

“‘Wall, my man, who’s been to work in the \ youth, and the bitter anguish of that hour 
fields at the south of the Pond, has jist brought !> came back to her when she stood by the bed- 
me word that he’s heard firin' in that direction, >side of her murdered sister, 
and a few minutes later he seen two savages) And Grace wept too, for this great aunt of 
matin’ tracks through the bushes on the right. J hers, whose life had gone out in its first years 
“‘Oh, Mr. Jackson, who knows but what !j of blossoming, and it was a long time before 
they’ve shot my daughter !’ ) she asked, softly— 

“I see my poor mother’s face, as it looked ! “And Increase, grandma?” 
that moment, standing by the chimney-piece, “ It didn’t kill him, but that was all. He 
and it was no whiter when I saw it years after, ]> was laid up at our house for four months with 
as they laid the grave cloth over it. \ a broken limb and a brain fever. We thought 

“‘Wall, maybe there’s no harm done, Jfwj^he’d never get up again; but he did at last, 
Crandall,* said neighbor Jackson. ‘I’ll hunt, upand even mother, though her heart was broken, 
the farm-hands, and we’ll start right over to the) us ed to try to comfort him, when he’d say. 
Pond,' and he hurried off in a way that showed \ “ 4 If it had only been me instead—if 1 could 

he feared there might have been foul play. c onl y have g ivc & up my life for Hope’s!’ 

“He had got only a few rods from the door^i “The next spring the doctor said he must 
when he saw some one beckonin’ to him from the take a sea voyage ; and we persuaded him to 
‘turnpike. J. must hurry over this part, Grace,” ( go in a tradin’ vessel to Yirginny. He got 
speaking in a faint, rapid voice, as though the< stronger with new life and change of scene; 
words hurt her. “ Neighbor Jackson found In- < and used to write mother and me cheery letters, 
crease there; hehadbeen shotintheleg, andhad though he al’ays spoke of Hope with a sweet, 
crawled more than a quarter of a mile from the <sad tenderness, which showed that his heart car- 
woods in quest of help—” Mrs. Palmer paused £ried her memory in the hope and trust that God 
here. S would have us carry those who are with Him. 

“At last, in the next fall. Increase Btarted 
for home. But In a heavy storm at sea, the 
ship foundered and went down. There was 
only a few of the crew saved, and in a little 
more than a year Increase was with Hope; and 
for the pleasant home he was to have made her 
“ Oh, grandma !” Grace covered her white £ on earth, they had one not builded with hands.” 
face with her hands. > “But its builder and maker was God !” an- 

The old woman rose up and walked backjswered Grace, and the smile was holy that 
and forth, wringing her aged hands, and sob- > flashed up triumphant through her tears, 
bing passionately for the sister, whose grave 5 “I've rested on that thought, Grace,” said 
more than seventy springs had quilted with 'the old woman, wiping her wrinkled face, 
fresh grasses. . stained with tears for the sorrows of her youth. 

“It broke all our hearts,” sobbed Mrs. Pal- | “Oh, I haven’t lived ninety years to prove the 
raer. “I ahall never forget the moment when)God I’ve trusted unfaithful to His promises, or 
they brought her back to the house, with her' that He ever sends a burden so heavy that He 

damp hair lyin’ all about her white, cold face] isn’t able and ready to carry it for us.” 

—she that went out of it so full of life and joy ‘ Grace looked at her grandmother. The pas- 

an hour before!” < sionate grief of that aged face had subsided, 

“Was she quite dead, grandma?” J and the calm and the peace that God gives had 

“ Not quite, child. She opened her eyes < taken its place. 
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“ But Hope, grandma, what became of herf ” c 
gasped Grace. ? 

“She saw the Injins first. They both fired S 
together; but Hope saw that one had aimed at \ 
the heart of Increase, and she sprang before > 
them! Child, she saved his life tcith her oim/” l 



“Oh, grandmother?** exclaimed the girl, 
“it’s a good thing to go down into old age| 
hearing such testimony as this l” 1 

“ Yes,” smiled the pale lips, “ nil of ’em got to : 
the end of the journey long ago, and left me far ; 
behind. But they didn’t go without each leavin’ < 
a signal for me, and I’ve followed on and I shall \ 
be with ’em pretty soon—pretty soon, notr,” nnd< 
the old woman repeated the words, as though { 
they had a pleasant sound to her; and Grace- 
looked at her grandmother and thought that< 
the smile on her aged face made it beautiful, J 
for it was the smile of a heart at peace with? 
God! £ 

[to BE CONTINUED.] 
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A STORY OP THE REVOLUTION. 

UY VXBGISZA F. TOWNSEND. 

Oil AFTER XVII. 

It was quite dark when Graco set out from 
her grandmother’s for home. The road was a 
lonely one. lying.for a considerable portion of 
the way betwixt open pastures, and then and- 
denly glancing to the right, for nearly half a 
mile, it cut through some half cleared land, 
where the charred and blackened trunks of old 
trees rose wierd and ghastly in the dim star¬ 
light. 

This newly opened road considerably short¬ 
ened the distance home. Perhaps Grace would 
have chosen the longer and more frequented 
one, had she not been preoccupied with the 
story which her grandmother had told her that 
afternoon. The tragical history had somehow 
strangely affected her. The face of tlio great 
aunt, which had been dust so many years before 
her own had seen the light, seemed to shine in 
all its young, sweet beauty before her thoughts, 
as she went with her light rapid feet down the 
road, the still dark pastux-cs lying on either 
hand, and overhead the large autumn stars in 
a sky without seam or faintest puffing of cloud. 
But when she came to the point where the road 
turned abruptly into the woodland, and the 
black shadows, and the ghastly trunks of the 
trees rose suddenly before her, Graco’s thoughts 
came back to the present with a little thrill of 
fear. 

It was a gloomy spot enough in the night,! 
furnishing just tho right sort of back-ground; 
for any amount of fearful images and tragedies.; 
But in Grace Palmer both superstition and 1 
imagination were controlled by strong moral 
forces and enlightened judgment, and no fear! 
of spectral apparition haunted her thoughts.! 
Still she was a long distance from any house; J 
she had full half a mile to traverse before the 5 
road opened into the meadows, and sho entered* 
among tho wierd shadows with a little chill of: 
dread. ‘ 

Her swift feet had not carried her far, when j 
a dark figure sprang suddenly out from tlie< 
woods into tho path and approached her. Her! 
heart stood still, so did she, a cold shudder 
made a faintness in every limb and prevented^ 
her moving. J 

The dark, swift object drew close to her. * 
Sho caught under tho dim starlight a sailor’s < 
tarpaulin, but could not distinguish the features< 
beneath. A voice spoke now, low, but with^ 


j that prompt authority which sudden exigeneie 

> in life sometimes confer— 

j “Face about, and get out of those woods 

> ma’am, as qxiick ns your feet’ll take you— 
l there’s breakers ahead l** 

> Something in the man’s manner or voic< 

> carried in tho darkness a conviction of it< 
j truth, and Grace turned to fly. Then in hei 

> bewilderment and terror a fear came over hex 
Jthat this might bo a snare laid to entrap her, 

> and she turned back ngainj irresolute. 

’ “ Hurry off,** snid the rapid voice, anthori- 

* tatively. “ Take the road to tho right, for your 
| life, or more depends on’t.” 

1 Sho felt tho honest truth of the voice, and 
,yet how came it there—whose was it—and 
\ wlmt did it know of her, or dangers that bc£et 
■ her? Grace did not yield to her instincts, but to 
! these second thoughts. She stood still quaking 
in every limb; but she spoke— 

“ I shall not stir one step until I know—” 
Tho voice broke iu here, full of indignant 
eagerness— 

> “Girl,” it said, “you’re wastin’ time that 
j morc’n your life hangs on. If I’d wanted to 
'harm ye, I shouldn't sot about it in.thU 
jway, for tho farther I got ye into tho Woods 

> tho better. But I’m hero to serve ye, and to 
; save yc too, from one o’ the foulest plots that 
! ever the devil put into a man’s brain. But every 
'minute’s precious, and I’m one agin many, 

> and in tho name of that a woman holds sacred 
don’t stand talkin’ here!” 

, Grace could not doubt longer. Sho turned, 
land her light feet hardly grazed the ground, 
!but her loud heart fairly choked her breath, 
and a horrible fear gave new strength and 
speed to her flight. 

Tho man in the tarpaulin stood still a moment, 
and then his ear caught a sound of cautious 
steps on tho dry grass; he sprang behind the 
stump of an old oak, and crouching down was 
effectually concealed from sight in a moment. 
Ho had barely done this, when sorao one came 
with swift, but almost noiseless steps, into the 
road, currying a tin lantern, which, as he held 
it out and peered up and down the road, dis¬ 
closed tho wily, cunning faco of tho half-breed, 
who lived with Ralph Jarvys. 

The small, keen eyes of tho Indian had the 
look of a dog’s when it lias scented tho game; 
ho placed his hand over his mouth and 
whistled—not loud—the noto was Boft and in¬ 
cisive, and could have reached to a great 
distance. A moment later, two men rushed up 
from below and joined tho half-breed; one of 
them asked, not loud, but eager, 
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“ Have you scented the game ?” 

“Yes; but it seems to have got scared and 
took to flight. 'I-jist caught a sight of it run- 
in’ towards the pastures.” 

“This dark hole must have frightened her, 
Tim, afore she'd got. far into it,” said a voice, 
which might easily have been recognized as the | 
one that had held a conference with Richard 
Jarvys nearly two weeks before, under the, 
pines on the rocks by the Sound. “ After her,' 
all hands—we’ll bag her yet,” and the throe 1 
men started on the road over which the trcm-i 
bling limbs of Grace Palmer had sped less than \ 
two minutes before. < 


> shout in the woods. There was no doubt now 
but their nefarious plan was discovered; a 
panic seized the men, for the three took to the 
woods, and a little later the sailor came up 
and found Grace Palmer l^ing Bcnscles3 on the 
ground. 

“Father, it’s more’n time Grace was home,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Palmer, glancing up at the tall 
clock in one corner of the kitchen, and then 
lifting up a handful of dried currants from a 
large wooden pail which she was “picking 
over,” before bestowing away for winter use. 

The Dea* glanced up from liis paper. ]fe 


“There’s a shot in this ’ere musket that’ll !| was 80 occupied just then with the movements 
have somethin’ to say fust, as true as my mo-!; of thc arm y on the u PP er Hudson, that he was 
iher’s last blcssin*,” murmured the sailor bc-^ notin a vcr >* receptive or sympathetic mood 
hind the oak stump, and he plunged out, and! ^ or an ything else. 

hurried after the men, and the sound of their c “ Oh, well, don’t fret, mother,” he said, in a 
heavy feet drowned Ins that came after. < half absent way. “Folks don’t usually get 

Grace Palmer heal'd thc men behind her, and* home, especially women, as soon as they expect 
an oath of triumph as they first caught sight , c to, when they go a' visitin’. They’re gettiu’ 
of her white dress. £ General Burgoync into tight quarters every 

“God help me!” cried thc poor girl, as she? da y* The chances seem to grow smaller of 
panted forward. But they gained on her. < his army's ever seem’ Albany.” 

.She was no match for the half-breed, who out-? Mrs. Palmer heaved a long deep sigh. “I 
stripped the others in the race. Ho had thrown^ hope my poor Robert will get along safe,” she 
away his lantern now, and seemed to skim the? saitl » after the fashion of a woman going at 
ground. Grace heard him close behind her, Jj once from the general to the particular case, 
and twice her BhriekB for help rang out and> which of course showed she was not always 
curdled the night with their loud horror. But$ ful1 of Spartan patriotism and sublime self- 
the nearest farm-house was a third of a mile) abnegation ; but then she was Robert’s mother, 
distant—she could not hope it would reach thoS aud she couldn’t forget that always, even for 
ears of its inmates, and the next moment slic£ her country. 

was clutched about thc waist by a pair of 5 The Deacon did not catch this remark, or he 
strong, wiry arms, in whose grasp she wrestled s certainly would have responded to it. Mrs. 
and struggled vainly. 5 Palmer heaved another sigh, and looked at her 

“I’ve got her fast,” cried tho half-breed,> youngest son, who sat on a low stool at her 
and tho others came up, and another pair of£ r ‘ght hand, and who was just then engaged in 
arms encircled her roughly, and a voice which r smothering a yawn. 

froze the blood of Grace Palmer with- horrorS “Benny,” she said, briskly, “get a light, 
as she recognized it, cried out— C It's high time you was in bed, after ^such a 

“ Ila, ha! my pretty bird, you can fly as \ trttm P a8 you’ve had over to the meadows, after 
well as you can threaten, but wings nor tongue c cran b e nd es -” 

wont servo you now. You’re dono for it thisS “ 1 aint sleepy one bit,” stoutly asseverated 
time.” c the boy, opening his black round eyes to their 

Hardly had this taunt crossed thc wretch’s? fullest power of distension. “Let mo set up 
lips when the sharp report of a musket filled S till Grace comes. I want to say my prayers to 
the air. Then the half breed loosened his/her.” 

hold on Grace with a low yell of anguish. $ “ Benny—you a deacon’s son, and talk about 

“To the boat, lieutenant, or we shall boS sayin* your prayers to your sister!” 
dead men !” cried one of the trio, in a voice of? Benjamin Palmer was not one to yield his 
terror. J> ground without a protest. 

In his surprise and alarm the lieutenant hads “If I mean right, it don’t make so much dtf- 
so far released Grace that she struck off his? ference about the words,mother,” he said, with 
arms, and sprang out from them—ho seized > an air of oracular gravity, that set strangely 
kcr again, there was a second shot, and a£ on his young and roguish face. “And Grace 
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lias been teaehin* me a new hymn, a great deal £ “ If yon ventur’ out, you’ll bo sure to bo lail 

prettier than ‘Now I lay me,’ and I can’t go Sup with the rheumatis, it’s so late in the fall.” 


to sleep till I’ve said it to her.* 

Oh, Benny!” This ejaculation was 


c, Ten minutes more pulsed slowly away in the 
a^old clock—ten minutes that were passed in 


laconic admission tlftit the young gentleman^more anxiety on the part of the Deacon and 
had gained his point, and it very frequently c his wife than either would have liked to nc- 
terminated any small difference of opinion S knowledge, and then there was a loud knock 
betwixt Benny and his mother; the ejaculation s at the door. When tho Deacon opened it, his 
being usually accompanied by a little covert^ first glance met a man in a sailor’s garb, bear- 
smile and fond glanco on the mother’s part, sing a limp figuro in his arms. Then Mrs. 
which gavo the words an emphnsis Benny was?Palmer’s shriek rang through the kitchen. 


quito shrewd enough to interpret. 


Another half hour ticked itself slowly away. ^ door, 


> She had followed her husband half way to the 


The Deacon read his paper. Mrs. Palmer |> 
diligently blew the dust out of handfuls of^ 


Oh, father, they have killed our child !” 

It was such a cry as one would pray never 


currants ; nnd Benny watched his parents with ^ to hear again. Tho sailor came right in. 
sleepy eyes, and gaped, and nodded, nnd sat<j “No, ma’am,” ho said, in his loud, hearty 
remarkably straight, and looked fierce with r tones, that carried conviction with them. “A 
animation whenever his mother's eyes went that > dash of cold water, or a swig of brandy’ll 
way. At last Mrs. Palmer spoke again, and cj bring the breath back, for she’s had enough to 
this time her tones had the effect of thoroughly $ skecr it out of her !” 


rousing the Deacon from his paper. 


They laid Grace down on tho settle, tho fair 


dark . 1 

“Wall, ’tisn’t likely 
walk home alone.” 


‘Father, it’s gettin* late, and Ido feel un-)facc drooping deathlike on the cushions of ml 
easy about Grace’s bein’out so. It isn’t safe ) and yellow patchwork. Benny brought a 
for girls in these war times to be out nights, f pitcher of water, aud stood looking on while Ids 
with Long Island traders all round the country, £ father and tho sailor bathed the girl’s temjdcs. 
and the enemy landin’ every few nights on our p For once Mrs. Palmer’s practical efficiency 
coast. I’ve no doubt- it was a Britisher came $ seemed to have forsaken her. She had started 
here the other night when we was off to meet- \for a decanter of brandy, but her limbs trem- 
in’, and I can’t feel right to have her out after > bled so she had fallen into a chair by the door, 

jjntid there the poor mother sat, with her face 
Nathaniel’ll let her £ white as her daughter’s, watching for the first 
Nsign of returning consciousness. It was not 
“Where’s she to come across him, I won- ^ long in coming. A start and a shudder; then 
dor?” tho berries making a black cataract from ) Draco Palmer opened her eyes, 
her palm to the pan. £ m y daughter, my daughter!” sobbed 

“Why, Blie’s gone over to tho tavern, aint >hcr mother, rushing forward, 
she?” I Grace stared around her from one to the 

“Father!” there was several meanings in^ otl ier. Then a chill of terror, or of some awful 
Mrs. Palmer’s emphasis of that correlative, “I l memory, convulsed her. She sprang up, aud 
do believe that paper has crazed your wits. £ cried out— 

Don’t you know I told you at dinner that‘s “Oh, father, am I safe now—haven’t they 
Grace hau gone over to grandma’s, to do up ^got me?” 

little chores round, and put her to rights afore > “ Safe under your father’s roof, my darlin* 

cold weather sets in?” cjchild!” answered the fervid voice of tho Dea- 

“ Oh, yes, I remember now,” said tho Dea- > con. “ Don’t be frightened, Grace, nobody 
con, a little apologetically. “ Strange it should) shall harm you hero:” he had soothed her to 
have Blipped my mind. It’s a lonely road ^ sleep sometimes in his strong arms with just 

, that tone. 

‘But how came I here?” with the fright still 
jin her face. 

It was time now for the sailor to step for- 
) ward— 

“It was I that rescued yo, ma’am,” ho said, 
> taking off his tarpaulin with instinctive cour- 


from mother’s—Grnco ought to be home before 
this.” 

“ I hope she wont take the new road that 
leads round, by Cranberry Meadows. Them 
half cleared woods is an awful placo in the 
night—awful l” 

The Deacon wont to the window and looked out. 

“I don’t know hut I’d better set out forstesy, and his manner had that unconscious 
her?” he remarked, uneasily. ; eloquence and dignity which the joy of a good 
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deed, truly and heroically done, confers on the 
roughest and coarsest man. “I was on hand 
to serve and to save ye, as I told yc in the 
woods, though you wasn’t over quick to act on 
my caution, and no wonder, either!” 

Grace began to realize the truth now. She 
sat up and looked in the honest, weather¬ 
beaten face of her preserver— 

“Oh, father, ho 1ms saved mo from a fate 
worse than death!” she sobbed. 

“The Lord reward you,” answered the 
broken voice of Deacon Palmer. “You’re 
welcome to anything I possess in this world, 
but that wont pay you for savin’ my child.” 

“I don’t want any pay, sir. I got wind 
some days ago that there was to be foul play 
along the coast, and that a woman was to be 
the victim of some infernal scheme of revenge 
and villany, and I took a vow that so long as 
I'd got a right arm to help her she shouldn’t be 
smuggled off without my feel in’ I’d done all 
one man could to save her.” 

“Oh, young man, have you got a mother?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Palmer, as she turned round 
from administering a cordial to Grace. “ If 
you have, she can best tell how I feel towards 
you this hour for savin’ my child!” 

The young sailor drew his hard hand across 
his eyes; 

“It’s more’n ten years,” he said, “ since Bhe 
laid down where the Bingin’ birds couldn’t 
wake her; but if I ever did a good act, or a 
kind turn to a mother in distress, I did it for 
the sake of my mother and the memory of her 
last blcssin’.” 

The cordial had revived Grace, for she had 
the fine recuperative powers of youth and 
health. She sat up now, and leaned her head 
on her father’s shoulder. 

“Now, friend, let us know what has hap¬ 
pened, and who has tried to wrong my child!” 
asked the Deacon, and his eyes flashed fire. 

“Let the lady speak first, and then I’ll add 
wlmtevcr’s fittin’,” subjoined the sailor. 

So Grace told her story briefly, from the time 
she left her grandmother’s door .until she sank 
fainting on the ground, just aft£r her pursuers, 
seized with a panic, had made their escape. 
The Deacon did not speak when his daughter 
concluded, but he turned to tho sailor with a 
face that his wife and daughter hardly knew, 
it was so stern. 

It was evident the Deacon was bent on hav¬ 
ing justice dealt out to these villains. The 
sailor understood the look and gosturo of his 
host. 

“ I sail under his majesty’s flag, and I’ll be 


true to the colors I hang out, so I can’t be 
givin’ names, or tell much of a yarn. But you 
may rely on’t there was somebody hut British¬ 
ers on tho Long Island side engaged in this 
foul play, and if you’ve got an enemy here¬ 
abouts that bears you a grudge for any old 
scores, you’d better keep a sharp eye round 
for him.” 

“ There’s them Jarvyses, father!” interposed 
Mrs. Palmer, speaking the thought of both the 
Deacon and Grace. 

A gleam of intelligence went over the sailor’s 
features. 

“ I’ve my reasons for not tellin’ names,” he 
said. “ I’d be glad enough to have the villains 
brought to justice, but you wouldn’t be likely 
to run down all of ’em, and as I said I can’t 
turn agin the flag I sail under. All I can say 
now is, that within the last two weeks I had a 
chance to learn there was some foul play 
brewin’, and I jest promised myself to keep 
watch and turn the screw the wrong way if 
there was a chance when the time came. This 
mornin’ I had ray suspicions roused, for I see a 
young head and an old ’un laid together, and 
1 reckoned they’d sail under scaled orders by 
night. They put off, and I followed ’em, 
kcepin’ to wiud’nrd, and gettin’ to shore jist 
after they did; and havin’ a good place for 
eavesdropping the whole plan was mapped out 
before me; and black enough it was. I’d 
made up my mind to take a comrade into ray 
counsels, but there wasn’t many I wanted to 
trust with this business, and the one I’d 
counted on was ordered off, so I concluded to 
trust my own right arm and a good musket.” 

1 “ Oh, what can we do to pay you!” exclaimed 

i Grace. 

“I've had pay enough already,” answered 
i the sailor, getting up. “ It’s time for me to bo 
| off, for there might come an idea into one or two 
heads which wouldn’t be altogether pleasant 
for me, if I was out of my quarters at sunrise.” 

1 “ But you wont leave without letting us 

know the name of the man to whom we owe so 
| much ?” 

> “No objections* to that, sir. My name is 
[John lVatson. ’Tisn’t of much account in the 
’world, but it was never siled with a mean deed 

> or a dishonest one.” 

J “John Watson—John Watson!” repeated 
'the Deacon, thoughtfully. “It seems to me 

> I’ve heard that are name.” 

J “Why, father,” interposed Mrs. Palmer 

> again, as she paused midway betwixt the 
*pantry and the table with a pumpkin pic in 
>one hand, and a quadrant of cheese in the 
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other, for she was resolved that the preserver 
of her child should not leave her roof without 
some slight demonstration of her gratitude in 
the shape of an abundant meal, “don’t you 
remember that George AYatson used to talk 
about a young brother John of his’n, when he 
was hero that last summer, afore he took to 
followin’ the seas ?” 

Before the Deacon could answer, the sailor 
had put his hand to his forehead, and cried out, 

“ Is your name Deacon Daniel Palmer?” 

“That’s it,” said the old man, his face grow¬ 
ing eager with a suspicion and a hope. 

“ Give us your hand, Deacon Palmer 1” cried 
the sailor, in a voice that with all its sudden 
surprise of joy, was not quite steady. And as 
the two hard hands griped each other, he con¬ 
tinued— 

“ There isn’t a man in the world whom I’d 
sooner done a good turn to ! I'm the brother 
of George Watson, the lad that worked for yo 
through five hurvistin’s 1” 

This “lad” was the ono whose testimony 
lawyer Denting had regarded as so important, 
in the impending tidal. 

“Where is your brother to be found?” de¬ 
manded the Deacon. 

“Somewhere under seas, so deep that no line 
will ever sound them,” answered the sailor, 
much affected; and after a little pause lie con¬ 
tinued, “he was took, out to sea, with the 
yellow fever, and they buried him somewhere 
in the Injin ocean. But lie aVays said that 
you was the best cap’n ho ever sailed under; 
and I’ve heerd him declare many a time, that 
he’d stuck by you to the last, if he hadn’t been 
took with a hankerin’ for the seas.” 

“ Poor George! ho was a likely, honest lad,” 
subjoined tho Deacon, all sense of liis own loss 
swallowed up for tho time in sorrow for the 
young sailor’s untimely fate. 

After this there were many questions to be 
asked and answered. The Deacon had a hope 
that tho young sailor could furnish some evi¬ 
dence for his side at the trial; but ho had 
neverheard the convcrsationsbctwixt his grand¬ 
father and his brother, which the latter had 
related to John Doming. But he listened with 
intense interest to the Deacon’s story, and in the 
early part of it interrupted him abruptly with— 

“ Has this old scoundrel got a son?” 

“ Yes; a tall, well-favored young man, of 
about twenty-seven. His name is Richard 
Jarvys.” 

The sailor slapped his hand on his knee, and 
gave a long significant whistle. He said no¬ 
thing. There was no need ho should. 


“If George was alive, ho’d set sail from the 
farthest corner of the earth to get tho claws of 
this old rascal off your place,” was tho sailor's 
comment when his host concluded. “ But he’s 
where his word can’t be of avail now; and 
though wo sail under different flags, you’d 
have mine as free ns his’n, if it would be of 
service to you.” 

“ Thank you again, my friend. How is it 
that you, born in America, have entered his 
majesty’s service?” 

“My mother was an Englishwoman, sir, 
and her brother sailed for twenty-five years in 
a British man-of-war. I went with him in his 
last voyage, and I’ve sailed under tho British 
flag ever since.” 

“Well, my friend, I wont quarrel with a 
man whoso done me the service you have this 
night, because he differs from me in opinion.” 

And then Mrs. Palmer insisted that the sailor 
should not leave until lie had partaken of the 
abundant repast she had in tho last hour 
spread on the table. During the hurried meal, 
the Deacon asked his guest if there was any 
probability that Ins daughter would be sub¬ 
jected to farther persecutions from the same 
source. 

“ Forewarned is forearmed,” was the laconic 
rejoinder. “However, you wont have much 
to fear from one of the parties, as lie’s ordered 
,off to New York this week; and for enemies at 
home, you can set a watch at the lights.” 

, When his guest rose to depart, the Deacon 
slipped a purse into his hand, but the man 
dropped down the hard silver on the table, in 
a very decided way. 

“ Deacon Palmer,” he said, “ I owed you 
all I’ve done this night for the kindness you 
once showed to poor George.” 

“ Well, if you wont tako father’s gift you 
wont refuse mine!” said Grace, and she 
pressed into his hand a large gold anchor, 
with a quaint tracery of leaves, which had 
belonged to her mother’s father. 

The sailor received this with manifest plea¬ 
sure. 

“ You look as though you needed a good 
night's sleep to tako the fright quite out of 
you,” ho said, looking in her white face. 

And he left the dwelling of Deacon Palmer, 
with the prayers and blessings of its grateful 
inmates on his head. Mr. and Mrs. Palmer 
did not retire that night, late as it was, until 
they had talked over the matter of Grace’s 
attempted abduction, and they were well satis¬ 
fied who was ono of the abettors, if not insti¬ 
gators of the plot. 
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There was no uso, however, of making anyj 
public accusations, as nothing could be proven; < 
but the Deacon concluded that lie would set aj 
couple of watch dogs to guard his house at< 
night, and have a couple of men sleep under \ 
his roof, with muskets loaded in case of an< 
attack. * < 

Tho next morning the joyful tidings of the* 
surrender of Durgoyne’s army sounded its; 
mighty tocsin of triumph through the land. It' 
was the greatest blow that had yet been struck • 
for freedom—that mighty army, composed of' 
the veteran soldiers of Europe, had at last laid < 
down its arms before the yeomanry and militia) 
whom they had treated with every mark of 
scorn and contempt. ] 

It was a proud day for the young land of 
America, and her people held jubilee in their, 
pleasant homes and under their waving orchard 
trees that autumn. i 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

It was midwinter again, and the path of our 
story leads now through the darkest night that 
ever settled down on the army of the Revolu¬ 
tion, or gathered its blackness without light of 
moon or stars about its beloved commander, 
George "Washington. 

Sung in sweet song, as it has been—told in 
stirring story, as it must be, while time shall 
last, the sublime heroism and endurance of 
this man and his soldiers during the winter at 
Valley Forge, transcends all power of lip or pen. 
We, t lie rightful heirs of that glorious inheritance 
our fathers bought for us with such a price of 
suffering, read in our fair and stately homes, of 
those hitter, bitter days and nights—of those 
half-naked, starving, freezing, dying men, and 
wonder that any love of country, or any 
exalted spirit of sacrifice, could have induced 
them to remain through that awful winter at 
Valley Forge. 

Most wonderful, too, is the power of that 
grave, calm, silent man, over his army, that it 
held to him with such loyal faith and love 
through all tliat time of intrigue, and jealousy, 
and base calumny, by which those in high 
places sought to ruin him. 

With a large party in Congress plotting his 
destruction with calumnies industriously in¬ 
culcated to weaken the nation’s hope and 
faith in him, his motives impugned, and his 
military course condemned; with neither money, 
nor food, nor clothing for his army ; not daring 
to let the country know tho weakness of that 
army, because tho enemy would thus obtain 
knowledge of it, which must result in its 


speedy destruction, George Washington shines 
down on us an example of grand heroism, and 
patience, and self-sacrifice, to which all ages 
and all histoi*y must do reverence. 

It was midwinter again, and Mrs. Palmer 
set a fresh forcstick to a pyramid whose 
foundation was laid on her brass andirons, and 
then went to tho stairs, and called, in that 
slight* note of irritation which is certain to 
creep into the voice of tho most amiable of 
housekeepers when there is a little jar in the 
domestic machinery—* 

“ Grace 1 Grace! Wont you come here V* 

“ Yes, mother.” The brave, sweet voice was 
a pleasant thing to hear. 

And a pleasant thing to see was Grace 
Palmer, as she came down stairs a moment 
later, with a spray of green leaves and partridge 
berries in her smooth bands of liair, just a 
pretty suggestion of summer, and seeming to 
a fine instinct a type and subtle testimony of 
the delicacy and grace of its weaver. 

“ Grace,” said her mother, “I’ve got more 
on my hands than I can carry this afternoon.” 

“ Anything new, mother ?” her voice pro¬ 
mising aid and sympathy. 

“ Well, that yeast hasn’t turned out as I 
expected, and I’m half afraid to set the cake a 
risin’ with it, and there’s twenty pound o’ 
candles to dip; I want you to twist tho wicks, if 
you amt busy about anything but studyin*.” 

“That was all, mother; my books can wait 
for another time,”—taking the candle rods 
and the ball of wick from the table on which 
her mother had just placed them, and setting 
herself down diligently to work before the 
fire. 

“Grace,” continued her mother, brushing 
away a small sifting of ashes from a corner of 
the hearth, “I can’t see for my part what in 
the world you can find to study any longer. 
Seems to mo your head must be stock full by 
this time. I declare, it makes mine ache to 
think of bein’ such a ‘ knowledge box.* ” 

A low, amused laugh trickled out of Grace’s 
lips at her mother’s comments. 

“ I shall have to know a great deal more 
than I do now before my head troubles me on 
account of any pressure of knowledge,” she 
said. 

“ Wall, maybe you’re in tho right on’t; but it 
docs sort of seem wastin’ time that might be put 
to good uso piecin’ bedquilts. It oughtn’t to 
bo expected that women should bo eddicatcd 
like parsons and lawyers, and in my day it 
was thought enough to have a girl take two or 
three quarters in writing and ’rithmetic, after 
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slie’d got through tho Bible and spellin’ 
hook. 

“ But, mother,” commenced Grace, and then 
she paused. 

41 Yes, I know,” answered Mrs. Palmer, 
with a little maternal vanity, “ Major Dudley 
expects to make a lady of you ; and if I say it 
that shouldn’t, Grace, he wont have much to do 
there; and I don’t mean to set my face against 
this studyin’; only in my day. it would have 
been considered a dreadful waste of time— 
dreadful /” 

We have no doubt that Grace would have 
been able to defend her own side with force and 
logic; but at that moment there was a knock 
at the door—one of those kind that have busi¬ 
ness and authority in their very sound. 

Mrs. Palmer opened it. A couplo of men 
stood there, who informed her that they were 
two of a number of commissioners appointed 
by Congress to go through the states and col¬ 
lect whatever they could from the inhabitants 
.for the relief of the army at Valley Forge. 

The appeal was one that met a quick response 
in the hearts of both mother and daughter. 
Mrs. Palmer invited the men in at once, and 
inquired what was needed most. She was 
willing to give anything she had. 

“Everything’s needed most, ma’am,” said 
the smaller of the two men—a voluble, active, 
available sort of person, who probably had 
been selected for his present mission on account 
of these very qualities. 41 Wo want straw for 
our soldiers to sleep on; and blankets to cover 
'em; and shoes and stockings for their feet; 
and clothes for their backs. 

“We want linen and medicine for our 
wounded, and beef, and pork, and vegetables, 
and flour, for the men that have left their 
homes and given their lives for our country/ 
and that are starving and freezing to death at( 
Valley Forge.” * 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Mrs. Palmer, “is< 
it so bad as that ?” j 

“It’s worse than that, ma’am,” continuedc 
the voluble little man—“they’ve exhausted^ 
the country for miles around, and there isn*t< 
anything to be had for man or beast. I’ve seen \ 


in Grace’s voice here; and she burst into 
tears. 

The commissioner saw he had Btirred up the 
right spirit here, and only stayed to inform Mrs. 
Palmer that ho should call before ten the next 
morning for any donations she might have 
ready, then hurried off with his companion. 

Mrs. Palmer did not dip her candles or set 
her cake to rising that afternoon ; hut she and 
Grace had a time of great bustle and activity 
hunting up stores of old linen, despoiling old 
oak chests of their treasures of blankets and 
quilts, and adding to these as many pairs 
of stockings as could possibly bo spared from 
the general need. 

“ Here’s a couple more of pairs that I footed 
up for your father last fall, Grace,” said Mrs. 
Palmer, as she added them to the dark blue 
pile in the corner. “There’s no use of your 
bringin’ for’ard any of yours, for they couldn’t 
get’em on, but father and I can get through 
the winter on what’s left with careful darnin’, 
and there’ll ho time enough to spin yarn and 
knit up a fresh batch afore another winter sets 
in. I’ll set a patch on the knee o’ them blue 
trousers of your father’s that he’d thrown 
by, and put another on the sleeve of that' old 
cinnamon-colored coat, and if they don’t look 
very scrumptious, they’ll keep one jest as warm. 
I declare, Grace, I feel as if we’d no right to go 
to our warm feather beds nights while them 
brave, sufferin’ men haven’t got anything better 
than the frozen ground to lie down on.” 

“And they’re doing it for uj, mother,” then 
her thought took a sudden leap—“ I can't be 
thankful enough that Robert has been detained 
under General Putnam this winter on the Hud¬ 
son, instead of undergoing the miseries in the 
camp at Valley Forge. Poor boy l he never 
could have stood it!” 

“I know it; but Grace, other mothers has 
got boys there!” Mrs. Palmer’s voice was 
low for pity. 

“And other sisters, brothers!” added Grace, 
and tho thought gave her pity a fresh stimu¬ 
lus, as she hurried from the room in quest of 
whatever could possibly be spared from the 
family stores. 


sights to make a strong man cry like a child/ The short winter day had gone down in a 
when I was at camp. I’ve seen our brave < night of bitter cold. Deacon Palmer had rc- 


fellows shiverin’ and bleedin’ in this bitter cold, < turned home early, and had just, added a 
without a mouthful to eat, and markin’ every < couple of smoked beoveB to a large pile of 


step they took in the snow with their blood.; varied provisions on tho table, and^was pre- 


Pve seen them lie dyin’ on the frozen ground, < paring to bestow these in a large barrel close 
without so much as a hit of straw for their \ at hand, when the kitchen door was suddenly 

pillow.-” < burst open, and the next moment Mrs. Comfort 

■ “Oh, don’t!—I can’t hear any more!” broke c Palmer came right into tho kitchen, drawing 
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her breath painfully, and evidently too much 
exhausted to speak. The old 'woman had not 
left her house for years in the winter. They 
could hardly have been more amazed had one 
from the dead entered the room. Grace cried 
out first— 

“Grandma, what does this mean ?” and she 
hurried to the old woman’s side, and took her 
cold, withered hands in her soft, warm ones. 

They brought her to the blazing fire. 

“It can't bo that she’s walked from her 
house over here, this day 1” said Mrs. Palmer 
to her husband, while Grace untied her grand¬ 
mother’s bonnet. 

“Yes, I have, every step,” panted the old 
woman. 

Each looked at the other aghast* wondering 
she had not dropped dead on the snow-covered 
road, hut beforo they could speak again, 
Mrs. Palmer found her voice, and cried out, 
loud, and with a strange, eager triumph— 

“I’ve found it, Daniel—I’ve found it!” 

“Found what, mother?” peering into her 
face, and fearing that his mother had lost her 
reason. 

“ The hill of sale. It’s your’n now, and your 
children’s, and Ralph Jarvys can’t get it from 
you!” 

The old woman fumbled in her pocket, and 
brought forth an old yellow document. Her 
hearers stood round her pale and silent. She 
gave the paper into her son’s hands. 

“There it is!” sho said, “signed and 
scaled!” 

The Deacon went to tlio light without speak¬ 
ing ono word. Tho eyes of his wife and 
daughter followed him out of white faces. He 
opened the paper and read it, every word be¬ 
fore he spoke. Then he looked up— 

“ It’s the bill of sale,” he said, simply, “ and 
there’s no disputing it. The homestead’s mine 
now, and no man can take it from me.” 

They were not a demonstrative people—not 
much given to the outward indulgence of" emo¬ 
tion of any sort, but this sudden lifting of the 
weight which had laid for year-'., on their souls 
was more than they could hear—father, mo¬ 
ther, and daughter sat down and burst into 
tears, and for awhile not a word was uttered. 
At last tho Deacon’s voice thanked God for the 
good fortune which He had sent them. 

“ Why, Daniel, it seems a3 though it couldn’t 
be true, it’s so good!” said Mrs. Palmer, 
laughing and crying together. 

“ That’s the way I felt when I first came 
across it,” interposed tho old woman. “You 
see, after tho commissioners called to-day, to 


get mo to hunt up whatever I’d got to give to 
the army, I sot awhile flunkin', and finally I 
concluded I’d go up stairs and ransack the old 
sea chest that was full o’ blankets my mother 
gave me, spun and wove by her own hands 
afore I was married. 

“ I’d never had any use for the blankets, 
and I’d sot a good deal of store on ’em for 
Grace, because they was her great grand¬ 
mother’s make, but I thought they could never 
bo put to better service than keepin’ the men 
warm who was fightin’ for our country. So I 
went up garret and was a rummagin’ down to 
the bottom of the old chest, when I suddenly 
| knocked somethin’ aside, and I see there was a 
fatsc bottom in the old chest, and there was a 
paper in ono corner folded cnrefully, and I 
| took it up and opened it, and as soon as I see 
1 the names of David Palmer and Samuel Jarvys 
signed to it, the light flashed right into my 
| mind, and I felt it was the Lord’s doin’s ; and 
that it was His blessed will that my eyes 
! should live to sec the words that put Daniel 
out of the clutches of them that had plotted 
his ruin.” 

- “ But why didn’t you wait to send for father, 
instead of coming out such anight, grandma?” 
) asked Grace. 

| Tho old woman’s face kindled. 

» “ It put the fire o’ my youth in my veins, 

,seem’ that are, Grace. I couldn’t sleep to¬ 
-night till I’d seen it safe and sound in your 
father’s hands, and if the distance had been 
i twice as far, and the weather twice as cold, I 
-shouldn’t a minded it then.” . 

* “ But how in tho world, mother, did it get 

I in the bottom of that are trunk V* inquired the 
1 Deacon. 

1 “ It all came to me afore I got down from 

, tho garret. That old sea chest was one that 
-belonged to your grand’thcr, Daniel, and a few 
days afore he was taken sick he’d brought it 
down stairs and rummaged it over, for it was 
'filled with a good many cu’ris things he’d 
-brought from forei’n lands, for ho followed the 

- seas when ho was a young man; and he must 
' have slipped the paper into tho chest the night 
i after ho bought the land, thinking he’d have it 

handy; and I remember jest where the chest 

- stood at tho foot of his bed; and after he was 
-gone, 1 concluded it would be jest the thing 
to hold the blankets and comforts mother’d 

- given me, and stowed it stock full and had it 
carried up garret, where it’s stood until this 
-day.” - 

- Of the happy and grateful hearts gathered 
► around the supper table—of the long, pleasant 
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cvoning -which followed, when they sat around 
the wide old fireplace, and looked into each 
other’s eyes for sympathy in the good fortune 
that had como in so strange and unexpected n 
way—of all this, dear reader, your fancies can 
nmkc fairer pictures than my pen can. 

“You and X will lay down hero at last, ra- 
tience,” said the Dcaoon almost goyly, to his 
wife. 

“Don’t talk of dying hero, father, talk ot 
living /” and Grace’s soft hand slipped into her 
father's. 

But heforo that evening closed old Mrs. 
Talnier, who had been refreshed with wine and 
cordials, was seizod with sovere shivcrlngs 
from head to foot. The next day sho was un¬ 
able to lcavo her bed. Tlio long walk that 
bitter day proved too much for the infirm old 
woman. Sho lingered for several weeks “ wait¬ 
ing patiently,” but sho never rallied again, 
never left the roof, to rcstovo which to her son 
sho had paid her life; and before the singing 
birds of another spring $ang their promise of 
the summer, sho heard God call her, and in the 
cool of the evening sho was not afraid. 

Deacon Palmer of eourso made no farther 
effort to have the impending trial delayed, and 
it came up at the next session of the county 
court, which transpired in May.. Both the 
Javvyscs had little doubt but they should gain 
tlio case at law, although they know they had 
little sympathy in the community. Great, 
however, was the consternation of the old man 
and his counsel, when the hill of sale was pro¬ 
duced. It was of no uso to question its au¬ 
thenticity, for there was plenty of cvulcnco to 
placo that beyond a doubt, and tlio decision 
was rendered in favor of Deacon Palmer. 

During that year, suspicions that the younger 
Jarvys was engaged in a surreptitious trade 
with the British on the Long Island aliorc 
wero set afloat, and the young man becamo so 
obnoxious to the inhabitants, that fears for 
his personal safety induced him to lcavo in a 
vessel bound for the East Indies. Grace never 
saw him again, although neither she or her 
family entertaiued tlio smallest doubt of his 
participation in tlio nefarious plot to abduct 
her, that night on her return from her grand¬ 
mother’s. But from henceforth tlio shadow of 
Richard Jarvys or his father’s will not darken 
tho path of our story. 

[to be coxtixued.3 
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A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION, 

BY Villa INI A Y. TOWNSEND. 

CHATTED. XIX. 

> It was .the midsummer of seventeen hundred 
j and ninety-nine ; that summer, so fraught with 
\ dread and disaster to the peaceful towns clus- 
J tered along the Connecticut shore. 

Early in July, Sir Henry Clinton had np- 

1 pointed Governor Tryon to the command of a 
marauding expedition along the seaboard of 
Connecticut, with the object of drawing Wash¬ 
ington from his mountain fastnesses on the Hud¬ 
son ; and this expedition was conducted in 
< such a spirit of wanton brutality, and disgraced 
\ witb the perpetration of such atrocities on tie 
Spart of Tryon and his soldiers, that their 
£very names were execrated throughout the 
c. land. 

$ New ITaven had been captured and its public 
^ stores destroyed, while the pleasant town of 
< Fairfield had been laid desolate, and its inbabi* 

Slants had seen their homes making the mid* 

S night a sheet of flame. Norwalk had been 
^ invaded, and much of it laid in ashes j- and the 
; inhabitants of New London now awaited in 
s trembling anxiety the descent of the expedi¬ 
tion on their shores. 

S The homeless inhabitants of the desolated 
towns wandered along the seaboard, and told 
the fearful story of their homes ravaged and 
Maid in ashes by the fierce and brutal soldiery, 

^ of plunder and rapine and devastation, nrouj* 
t n S *h e people everywhere into fierce indigna¬ 
nt* 011 nt their wrongs. And the robins sang 
^sweetly in the summer mornings, and the 
> golden banners of sunshine waved over the 
£ fields which grew ripe for tho harvest, while 
> over the land hung that awful shadow of terror 
and waiting.* 

* And in one of these days on which our story 
>has fallen, a still, sultry afternoon of mid- 
£ summer, Lucy Truemnn came down stairs with 
>tlio spy*glass in her hand. 

> “ Have you been up to the top of the house, 

jLucy?” asked her mother, coming out from 
> the bed-room in a black satin skirt and white 
5 linen “ sliortgown,” after tho fashion of ma- 

> trons of that time. 

> . 

>- 

> * In one of these marauds a great, great aunt of the 

J writer having fled for safety to tho woods, had a quan- 
> tity of linen cut from the loom, and gashed through 
i and through for mere wantonness, by the swords of 
> the soldiers, whiles one of her neighbors—a deaf old 
j gentleman—failing to answer somo questions which 
ho did not understand, had his tongue cut out. 
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“Yes; but there isn't any sign of n fleet on 
the Sound, only a few schooners and fishing 
smacks, and two or three merchant vessels.” 

“ I hope the Lord will send a wind that’ll 
scatter the ships of our enemies as he scattered 1 
the hosts of Plmraoh, if they ever show them¬ 
selves off our coast,” said Mrs. Trueman, slip- , 
ping a skein of yarn around the back of one 
chair, and bestowing her plethoric self in an¬ 
other. ’ 

As for Lucy, slic looked as though climbing 
to the top of the house had over-exerted her, 
for the roses blazed wide in her fair checks, 
ami she sat down by the window and fanned 
herself vigorously with a large fan of turkey 
feathers, which lay on the table. , 

“I’ve sent by John Hemingway for Cousin 
Tabitlm and the children to come over here,. 
and put up until they can find a better home,” 
continued Mrs. Trueman. “To think of hen 
husband’s bein’ sick off in camp, and she and 
the three little ones havin’ the house burnt 
over their heads’” , 

“It's enough to make one’s blood boil,” 1 
said Lucy, using her fan with greater energy, { 
while the damask roses flamed broader for in-; 
dignation in her cheeks. < 

“And to think of her gom’ down on her] 
knees to the British officer who ordered the 1 
house to be fired, and hoggin’ him to spare it ; 
because she was a lone, helpless woman, with 1 
three little children.” < 

“And didn’t (hat soften him, mother ?” ' 

“Soften him, child! lie swore fiercely at her, < 
and said he was glad of any chance to burn, 
the spawn of a Yankee out of bouse and home, 
and gave her only half an hour to get the! 
children and what little clothing they could J 
carry out of the house.” < 

Lucy shuddered with a mingling of pity and 
horror at this story. 1 

“We shall know what to expect when the, 
British fleet comes.” 

“Yes, they wont be likely to show much 
quarter. And there’s Nathaniel! he’ll bo sar- 
tin to march off with the front of the militia,: 
and no lioltlin* him back.” 

. “I don't believe you’d try to, mother, in that 
case. Why, woman ns I am, I believe I’d take 
grandpa’s musket and start off myself,” and 
the pretty face fired up until the roses were nil 
lost in a general glow. 

Mrs. Trueman was a very courageous wo¬ 
man, but her mother-heart made her a coward 
ia all which concerned the safety of her boy 
She sighed, and the ball in her hands ex¬ 
panded rapidly, fed by tho small tributary of 


yarn which flowed from the chair to Mrs. 
Trueman’s fingers. 

“ Mother,” said Lucy, suddenly breaking the 
silence, “ seems to me you’re fixed up!” 

“Wall, I thought I’d take my knittin’ and 
run over to Miss Palmer’s, and have a talk with 
her. In these dark times neighbors can kinder 
chirk one another tip. Hadn't you better lock 
the house up and come too, Lucy?” 

Lucy meditated a moment and then shook 
her head. 

“I promised Nathaniel I’d go with him, 
when he got through haying, to shake the 
black-heart cherry tree.” 

The ball was completed now. Mrs. Trueman 
rose up, took a black ribbon from her neck, to 
which was suspended a bunch of keys, and 
laid them on the table by her daughter. 

“I’ll leave ’em in your charge,” said the 
thoughtful housekeeper. “You may have 
some use for ’em afore I got back.” 

The sight of those keys must have supplied 
some subtle link of association in Lucy’s mind, 
although she was probably unconscious of this, 
as she said, suddenly— 

“ Mother, I didn't like the looks of those two 
men who were here to tea night before last. 
The more I think of it the more I’m convinced 
they were British sailors from the squadron 
that’s anchored off Long Island, and their 
lurking around here could have been for no 
good purpose.” 

“Likely enough they were spies,” answered 
her mother. “I didn’t think anything about 
it at the time, for I was busy talking with old 
Squire Peckham, that I haven’t seen for well 
nigh upon twenty years, and he was a friend 
of my father’s.” 

“ Well, you didn’t talk for his benefit alone; 
for the door was open, and while you were 
telling the Squire about the silver set uncle 
sent me, I happened to come into the dining¬ 
room; and the men sat at the table, their 
heads bent forward, drinking in greedily every 
word you said; and there was an expression 
on both faces which I cannot describe, but it 
was made up of cunning and malice; an ex¬ 
pression so evil, that no honest man’s face 
could ever wear it. Somehow it makes me 
shudder whenever I think of it.” 

“Dear me!” said Mrs. Trueman, tying her 
bonnet. “ One has to keep eyes and cars open 
such times as this!” with which comprehen¬ 
sive remark she proceeded to walk out of tho 
front door. 

She had not, however, progressed far beyond 
the gate before she returned, saying— 
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“Lucy, if you feel kind o’ skecrish about.'Trueman’s horrified eyes, tlio men who had 
bein’left here all alone, jest say the word and' taken supper at the tavern two days before, 
I’ll stay at home.” r and who had hauntod her ever siuce with a 

“Not the least bit, mother. Nobody’s goin’; vague dread, 
to run the risk of cornin’ round here in broad ', The men seemed for the moment dismayed 
daylight; nnd t shant have anything worse to); at the sight of the girl; their object, was plun- 
fear than my own shadow.” ^der, and not harm to any inmates of the tavern, 

And thus re assured, Mrs. Trueman started .'although their physiognomies showed them to 
off the second time, and Lucy went into liervbe desperate men, who would not hesitate at 
mother’s room and arranged her hair before the; any deed of violence or wrong if it interfered 
small mahogany framed mirror, and smiled £ with the consummation of their plans, 
softly to herself at the pretty reflection there,*: Lucy stood nailed to the floor, but a shriek 
and then sighed; for a thought which came': from her white lips curdled the sweet air with 
after and went far away—a thought which^its horror. The men recovered from their first 
carried on its wrings the tenderness, the self-- alarm before it was silenced. They were 
sacrifice, the long endurance of a true woman’s\ tolerably certain slie was alone in the house, 
heart. ^and everything with them depended upon Uis* 

The last two years had wrought a subtle £ patch. They threw off all disguises at once, 
change in Lucy Trueman. She was still bright,^ The ruffians advanced towards her, and one 
amusing, impulsive, full of pretty, sudden? pointed his musket while the other seized her 
speech and ways; but something of her merry,: roughly about the waist, 
careless girlhood had gone, and it was sup-]) “ You arc a dead girl,” said the latter, with 
planted by a new dignity and refinement off. a horrible oath, 14 if you screech again”—and 
manner. r then he pushed her down, half frozen as she 

She had not “sunk her life in the life of £ was with fear, into a chair, 
another”—her heart had not carried its bur-< “ We haven’t any time to waste on words,” 

den of hope, nnd fear, and anxiety for two^saul both the men. “What we do nnlst be 
years, without strengthening nnd developing 1 done quick. Your life is in our hands, nnd if 
her character; and standing before the mirror £ you want to save it you’ll do what wo demand 
humming fragments of old psalms, or some .and get rid of us.” 

merry tune breaking in a sudden sparkle of- “What is it you want of met” staring with 
song out of her red lips, and flashing its^ft shudder from one dark faco to another, 
spray of melody into the silence, Lucy True-.; They were both heavy, muscular men, in whose 
man looked, and yet was not quite the same"; features all brutal passions, all bnso and evil 
Lucy Trueman she had been two years before. K tendencies had set their signs. 

The rest of the dressing was a very simple £ “ We come here to get that set of silver that’s 

matter, and when she came out of the bed-v somewhere in this house, and we’ll Lave it 
room in her light gingham dress, with her); afore we leave it, and you’ve got. to tell us where 
round bare arms, she mado a prettier picture ].it is, or you’ll never live to tell anything again,” 
than one often sees. She had just taken from,;nnd then came another oath, which both men 
the upper bureau drawer a breast-knot of^-repeated. 

blue ribbon, when a slight sound struck her —? «< And if I’ll toll you will you promise not to 

like the cracking of old boards when stealthy];harm me?” supplicated the trembling creature, 
feet move across them. i “ Wc don’t want to hurt you, but the silver 

It came from the back hall of the old tavern,);—we’ll have that, or you’ll be worse oft*.” 
and was precisely that sound which at mid-*)) Lucy pointed to the cluster of keys on the 
night, or in any lonely place, thrills ono’s^table; and with her limbs shaking as her voice 
nerves with a sudden mysterious fear. But it was;-, did, made answer, for she was young and life, 
broad daylight now; nnd Lucy smiled to herself ' was sweet— 

when she found her heart was beating faster. “The smallest key there will unlock the 
But there came the sound again, and this time 'white chest in one corner of the room over* 
it was louder and nearer—there was no mis-): head, and in the chest you’ll find the hair¬ 
taking it now. Some instinct of self-defence:cloth trunk that holds the silver.” 
made her glance towards the table on which)' Lucy remembered that the men held a short 
lay her brother’s pocket-knife, but she was too).consultation together, about the best method 
late; the door was burst swiftly, although.-of disposing of her while they went upstairs 
noiselessly open, and there stood before Lucy■■ in search of the silver; one of the two insist- 
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ing tlint she would be sure to make off if they < 
left her alone. It ended by one of the robbers < 
taking a strong leathern strap from his pocket < 
aud confining her to the chair. * 

After this she could remember very little. < 
She sat in the chair with all her faculties be-J 
numbed with terror, for what seined to her, as< 
she afterwards recalled it through slow hours, < 
although it was subsequently proven that the* 
time of the men's absence could not have; 
exceeded five minutes. On the men's return < 
another brief consultation passed betwixt them, < 
of which she was the object. ’ j 

“ We'd better take all the game we can find,” < 
said one of the ruffians. “The jade’ll set upj 
such a yellin’ as soon as we are gone that' 
she’ll be sure to get somebody foul of our* 
track. We’d better carry her off too.” 1 

And the other villain swore with nn oath: 
that he was ready, and they hastily unpinioned * 
the half-conscious girl. She remembered say- ‘ 
ing to them, as one in a dream, that they had- 
promised to leave her, and both the wretches, 
laughed out brutally, and said that his majesty’s ( 
soldiers never felt themselves bound by oaths to* 
Yankees and rebels, and afterwards she could« 
remember no more,— no more until she found! 
herself on the road which led from her house; 
to the sea shore. Old mill tavern stood quite' 
by itself, on the old turnpike road, which was« 
now little travelled, about a mile from the! 
Souml. ; 

The atr must have revived the girl, for her; 
captors had not proceeded more than a quarter' 
of a mile when she opened her eyes, and found < 
herself being dragged hastily along the sandy i 
road. The men had not even paused to gag! 
her, feeling that they were on dangerous; 
ground, and no doubt trusting that she would; 
not regain her consciousness until she was be- ; 
yond the reach of help. But as she opened 
her eyes the whole awful truth Hashed swiftly! 
across the thoughts of Lucy Trueman; and her] 
face being turned to the right, for one of the 
captor’s arms was around her waist; she 
caught sight of Nathaniel in a distant field 
raking the hay together in the pleasant after¬ 
noon sunshine. 

“Nathaniel!” It wa3 a shriek of imploring 
terror, such as a woman might make in her 
last need, aud it curdled the still air, and sent 
its wild horror among the echoes of the distant 
rocks, and they cried in affright to each 
other. 

“Shoot the jade, quick,” cried one of the 
alarmed captors. 

“Somebody’ll hear the report,” answered 


the other, and he clapped his heavy hand on 
her in out h. 

But the wild horror working in her brain 
and heart gave, for the moment to Lucy True¬ 
man, the strength of more than two men. She 
dashed aside the heavy hand of one, the arms 
of the other— 

“ Nathaniel!” 

The wild shriek thrilled the echoes with its 
agony once more. But he is far off and he 
does not hear; his back is turned, and lie works 
on in the joyful summer sunshine. She 
writhes herself once more from the strong 
arms— 

“Nathaniel!” 

Oh, summer winds, rise up into mighty 
trumpets, and bear across the meadows to his 
ears that erv, for it is his sister's last—the 
strong arms triumph now ; they grasp the girl, 
they gng her; Lucy Trueman knows no more. 

But Nathaniel suddenly starts, and stands 
erect, and listens. A far-off cry of distress 
reaches him ; the rake falls from his hands; he 
turns, and looks off to the east, whence the sound 
seemed to come. A moment more, and a bend 
in the road would have hidden all from his 
view; but that moment saves it; he sees the 
close of the short struggle betwixt his sister 
and her captors ; his face grows white as hers ; 
his great, brown eyes blaze fire; in one 
moment, he comprehends it all. 

Nathaniel Trueman had been out hunting 
that morning, and his gun lay under a tree, 
close at hand. He seized this, and bent his 
slight lithe limbs towards the sea-shore; for he 
divined at once that the men would make for 
this. Nathaniel was fleet-footed as an Indian ; 
but the race was now to save his sister; and 
oh! how he prayed that God would lend new 
speed to his feet, as lie panted across the hills; 
and he did not hear his loud heart, aud it 
seemed to him that he moved like a snail. 

The road which Nathaniel took, led across 
the hills, through a district of woods, to the 
rocks by the sea. The men had hurried 
rapidly along with their burden; but, of 
course, the unconscious weight somewhat re¬ 
tarded their speed, and Nathaniel Trueman 
came out from the woods upon the low, gray 
rocks, just as the men came out from the turnpike 
on the sandy road which led from the sea-shore. 
The youth’s heart sickened, for a moment, as 
he saw the delicate form of his sister in their 
grasp, lie raised his musket, and then low¬ 
ered it again. If ho took aim at those 
men, it would be almost certain death to his 
> sister. 
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For a moment, the youth deliberated. Better 
dio himself; better, fur better, see his fair 
young sistor lie dead at his feet, than be 
borne off by such fiends as tlioao who now held 
her. 

“God help mo!” said Nathaniel Trueman. 
And ho did not say it with a feeling of vague 
helplessness and weakness, which all men 
liar© in somo gveat crisis of need nml terror. 
“God help mo!” said Nathaniel Trueman, 
feeling that Ho was a present God, strong to 
savo, in any moment of human limitation and 
need. 

Then he lifted his musket, and took deliber¬ 
ate aim, and his voice rang clear and incisive 
over the cliffs, and reached the men, that were 
hurfying their burden to the sand— 

“Move another step with that girl, and I’ll 
shoot you dead on the spot!” 

A villain is usually a coward when suddenly 
surprised. The ruflians knew they were in an 
enemy’s country, and that they ran great risks 
of discovery, and the attitude of Nathaniel, as 
he stood on the edge of tho gray cliff, the 
sttght, graceful form, cut out like a statue 
against tho rocks, in its stern defiance, lmd 
something about it which appalled tho men 
whom he addressed. 

They stood still, and took hurried counsel 
with each other. They had muskets, and 
could firo, too ; but thovo was a house on the 
left, (they did not know it was an unoccupied 
one) and tho sound of a gun might precipitate 
discovery. Moreover, Nathaniel had tho ad¬ 
vantage of timo; his gun was levelled, and he 
would probably fire before they could take 
aim. 

Their boat still lay somo distance off, and if 
they could make their escape with their booty, 
it was hardly worth while to run such immi¬ 
nent risks of discovery for the sake of tho girl. 
All this flashed through their minds in less 
tlian a quarter of a minuto, and they read it 
in each other’s faces. 

Still, they had ono advantage over Nathaniel. 
It was for tho sake of his sister, that ho did 
not fire. Tho men saw this, and standing 
still, and placing beforo them the unconscious 
girl, they cried out— 

“ If wo leave her lioro, will you pledge your 
honor not to five V* 

“I pledge it.” Tho voico of Nathaniel, 
ooming clear over tho cliff, was its own witness 
of voracity. 

And the men believed it. They laid poor 
Lucy Trueman down on the ground, where tho 
heavy wagon wheels had made deep ruts in 


*the hard soil; but with a brutality which it 
sickens us to think of, ono of, tho men 
{standing in such a manner that Nathaniel 
> from that distance wns unable to see bis rapid 
,movement, toro down through tho small car? 
'of Lucy Trueman tho antique jewels which 
'.blazed there,* and then started for tho shore, 
'having plundered her of every gift which, four 
years beforo, her undo had taken so much 
xpride ami pnins in bringing her from Europe. 

Nathaniel had lowered his gun, but he 
watched tho men breathlessly, ready to raise 
' it any moment, for there was a strong possi¬ 
bility that they might alter their minds, ami 
'turn suddenly, and fire on him. But the risks 
'probably seemed too great ; they made rapidly 
'for their boat, and were soon concealed by the 
distant rocks, 

, Nathaniel lost no time in hurrying to his 
'sister; but ns he reached her, and saw her 
' fair white face lying as dend faces lie, on the 
hard ground, with the blood dripping from the 
deep gashes in tho mutilated ears, where the 
carbuncles bad lately flashed their royal 
radiance, a cold terror came over him, and his 
.knees smote under him, so ho could not stand, 

1 “ Lucy, pretty sister,” said tho youth, burst’ 

r .ing into tears. And, falling down by her side, 
'ho stroked the face which ho had not strength 
jto rniso from its rough pillow. 

\ For awhile, tho fear that she might have 
•died of fright, fairly suffocated Nathaniel 
>Trueman; but at tnst, with a great shudder, 

• Lucy opened her eves, and glared at him. 

. “ Lucy, you know* who I am; don’t be 

’frightened any moro ; you’ro all safe,” said the 

> familiar, soothing voice of Nathaniel. 

> Her face struggled with perplexity and 
| terror a moment; then tho whole truth flashed 
,ovcr her. She stared on all sides, shaking 
»witli horror. Nathaniel lifted her head, and 
Jaid it on his shoulder, with words like a 
;mother’s to her frightened infant— 

* “They’re all gone, Lucy, dear; you’ve not 
a thing more to fear. I heard you when you 
.called me, out tlicro in tho fields, and the 
| Lord gaTO me speed and' strongth to sate 
yon.” 

| Boor Lucy ! The storm broke then, in sob? 

1 and shudders; in wild clinging to her bro¬ 
ther, and in spasms of terror, that every little 
;-while went over her, and that Nathaniel could 
not soothe. 

| But sho wns quieted at last, and then she 
put her hand to her ears, and asked— 

* This outrage was actually committed by a BritM 
soldier *»n n lady during the war. 
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“What have they done to my head? it aches > Robert had had experience to cool that first 
s0 ,” 'enthusiasm, as what soldier of tlio Revolution 

“The brutes must have torn out your ear- >did not? Rut it had condensed into that 
rings. My poor sister! I should not know \ sturdy patriotism which made the yeomanry of 
y 0 u.” New England the “ back-bouo of tko war.” 

It was pitiful, the way she sat there, and , Robert Palmer was a frank, generous, out- 
looked him in the face—bright, pretty Lucy spoken character. It was not of the fine 
Trueman, with tlio slow tears coring down her • quality; but it was of that sturdy, muscular 
cheeks. Tlio shock sho had undergono came [ kind, which laid the foundation of New Eng- 
well nigh depriving her of reason. land’s prosperity, in tho days of our fathers. 

Rut at last, Nathaniel succeeded in arousing \ llo had a keen relish for a joke, ami was one 
her, and in partly currying and partly leading of those sparkling, good-humored characters, 
her home. They were not more than a mile that aro a favorite with everybody, 
from this; but Lucy was haunted by a con- ( ilia coming quite revolutionized tho quiet 
tinual dread that tho men would return and ,lifo at tho Deacon’s, with his stories of feats of 
match her away from Nathaniol; and they 'daring—of bravery—of all kinds of bastard 
were such desperate villains, and the road was >and suffering, which gives to camp lifo its 
jo lonely a one, that the young captain was j tragical interest, and flashed strange, brilliant 
not wholly without solicitude, and kept watch colors, among tlio neutral tints of the house- 
on all sides, although ho was careful to conceal 'hold. 

his fears from his sister. > “ Things have reached a tcrriblo pass,” 

lie drew out of her by degrees a recital of >laughed Grace, on tho fourth morning of her 
nil the circumstances of tho robbers’ visit, and J brother’s return. “You’ve broken into all our 
dispatched a small boy, who was tho first > time-honored habits and traditions, for which I 
individual they met before ho reached the ’hold you responsible. I haven’t spun a knot, 
tavern, for his mother and Mrs. Palmer. >or sewed a stitch, or churned a quart of milk, 

The story which tho frightened child carried Jsince your return, and sit up from early* morn- 
to the Deacon’s of Lucy’s appearance, brought >ing until late night, with wide eyes and mouth, 
back tho two ladies and Clraco in an incredibly* s drinking in your stories, until my conscience 
short space of time, when they found Lucy* in 'begins to accuse mo of idleness, which, you 
Nathaniel’s arms, and ho was rooking her back know, opens tho door to all other sins, 
ami forth in his mother’s ariu-clmir. ^Aren’t you almost through with your stories?” 

It did not take the young man long to relate throwing herself down on tho settle by* his 
to tho horrified women all which had happened side, where he was paring an early apple, 
during Mrs. Trueman’s absence. Lucy was ''which Benny had just brought him, as an 
too exhausted to say much; hut the old, fa mi- .especial testimonial of his awe and admiration 
liar, pitying faces and voices, went far in jtef his soldier-brother. 

ipiming and restoring her. Rut sho did not \ “Oh, worthy descendant of % deacon, I’ve 
leave her room for nearly two weeks after her 'only* just begun.” 

narrow escape, and her nervous system under- S “ Mother, do you hear that 9" said Grace to 
went a shock at that time, whose effects she olier mother, who was cutting oft' the tops of 
felt to her dying day. Ssomc young beets. “You haven’t set me 

i.muoh of an example* of industry since Robert 
ciiavtku xx. ^carno.” 

There was joy in the homestead of tho S “Well, I’m goin’ to try to bestir myself 
Palmer's in those blazing midsummer days, for ^to-day,” said Mrs. Palmer, in a tone which 
Hobert had come homo, after and absence of Shore witness to some small compunctiou and 
two years. Not as ho went, camo back Hobert. ^ doubt. “Rut somehow, it seems to take all 
Palmer. Tho young soldier had been promotod >my time to listen to Robert’s stories, and get- 
to a lieutenancy, and those two years had s up somethin’ that’ll bo a relish for him.” 
wrought great changes in him. “AU for the ' “That’s right, mother; I expected you’d 
better,” his family thought ; especially his skill tho fatted calf, and provido a continual 
mother, who could hardly beliovo tho tall, < feast to celebrate the return of your eldest son. 
muscular, sun-browned soldier, was tlio boy SOh, tho times that my stomach has hungered 
that two summers before had started off, full <;for a slice of your applo-pio, and my mouth 
of military* enthusiasm and dreams of glory*, to S watered, over my salt pork and hard bread, for 
join tho army* of Gates, on the Hudson. ^ a big doughnut and a hunk of cheese, suoh as I 
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used to carry to tho olil brown school-house, to 
eat nt recess.” 

“You dear boy!” said Grace, leaning for¬ 
wards, and stroking the young soldier’s hair; 
and her faco said a great deal more. 

“You dear girl,” said Robert, with an an¬ 
swering smile, cutting a quadrant of tho 
apple into her hand. 

“ I think,” said Mrs. Palmer, “ that I’ll 
ventur’ on having a couple of briled chickens 
for dinner; the largest on ’cm’s got big enough 
to cook.” 

“Briled chickens!” exclaimed her eldest 
son—“ blessed sound to a soldier’s cars! 
Mother, command me to wring their necks.” 

“He may have my speckled brown hen; 
that’s grown real big in a week,” interposed 
Benny. And this offer was tho largest sacri¬ 
fice to the shrine of military glory -which it 
was in his power to make. 

But Mrs. Palmer would not assent to the 
decapitation of Benny’s gray speckled chicken, 
and a couplo of others wero substituted 
in its stead. 

“ Wlmt aro you going to do with yourself 
to-day, Robert?” asked Grace, as tho young 
soldier came in from tho barn-yard with the 
chickens, whose life he had just violently dis¬ 
patched. 

“I shall tako myself off, after you and mo¬ 
ther havo picked the chickens, for I promised 
Nathaniel Trueman I’d take a tow with him 
boyond tho cove, this morning, for the sako of 
old times.” 

“ And mind you go in and chirk up poor 
Lucy,” said Mrs. Palmer. “ There’s nothin’ 
like cheerful talk for unstrung nerves.” 

“ My little playmate, Lucy! I wish I’d 
been on hand when those ruffians showed 
tlienisclves at the tavern door !” And Robert 
looked as he had looked on the battle-field, now. 

And a little later, when Grace walked with 
him to tho gate, past the brier roses, whose 
red bowls poured sweet perfumo on the air, 
Robert took a small whito box from his 
pocket. 

“Look in there,” ho said, to his sister. 

And Grace opened it, and saw a small 
watch-case, dantily embroidered with silk and 
beads, on a blue satin ground. In the ccntro 
thereof were a couple of robins, alighted on a 
tumuli of (lark green moss; and in one corner 
was a spray of leaves and berries, close to 
which was clustered a name, wrought with 
gold beads—“Bessie.” 

“ How very pretty it is ! What lady gave 
you this, Robert ?” 


“Not a lady, but a littlo girl, who hadn't 
seen her thirteenth birth-day. It was all she 
had to give me—and if it hadn’t been for her, 
poor child, the chances arc that your brother 
wouldn’t havo boon standing hero by this lilac 
bush with you, this May morning.” 

“Wouldn’t ? What do you mean, Robert?” 
“It isn’t a long story. You know I wrote 
you, soon after tho battle of Monmouth, that 
I’d had a touch of tho bilious fever. It was a 
good deal more tlmn that; but I didn’t want 
’to scare home folks, so I put a light face on 
>thc matter. We had halted at Paratmts. used 
’up with our marches after Sir Henry Clinton, 
mild the weather was hot enough to brile & 

> man’s brains-” 

> “ Broil, not brile, Robert, dear.” 

> “Come, Gracie, you mustn’t expect much 
’of me in the way of fine talking. I shall be 

> plain homespun Robert Palmer to the end of 
’ the chapter. It’ll do for you, who are a scholar 

> yourself, and expect to bo with one all your 
[life, to talk like a dictionary; but it don’t mat¬ 
ter if I stick to the old-fashioned words.” 

\ Grace might have made a strong point against 
>Robert, but she was interested in his story: 

> moreover there was one allusion in liis remark* 

> which made her cheeks tingle. 

> “Go on, Robert,” sho said, thinking this 
^subject might remain open for further di«- 
>cussion. 

5 “Well, I’d tossed about with a tree fori 
15 roof and a bla'nket for a lied, for two mortil 
>days, parched with thirst and burning with 
* fever, and the third morning 1 said to myself. 
>‘Robert Palmer, if you’ve got to give up the 
Jship, do it like a man—stand fast to tho wheel 
>until she goes down.’ So I staggered up and 
Joff into the woods in search of mint or herriei 
?—anything that would case the thirst that 

> gnawed at my stomach and throat, ami expected 
'every minuto to drop down under the nearen 
>trec and never get up again.” 

’ “Oh Robert, how we should havo felt if *i 
>had known it!” 

I “Lucky you didn’t. Well, I came at last 
>upon some higli-vinc blackberries, and they 
J touched the spot, for I hadn’t put a mouthful 
Jinsidc for three days; and then I spied some 
>apple trees not far off, and I know there must 
Jbe a house nigh at hand, and I started for the 

> applo trees, but before I reached ’em I came 
Jto a spring, with mint growing all about it, 
>and I sank down here, too faint to move n step 
j farther. 

> “ I reckon I must havo fainted dead away, 
>for I can’t remember anything for a long to: 
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and the sun had got well towards the wcst’ard ?gimcracks and toys with hits of wood out of 
when I opened my eyes. X tried to get up but >iny jack knife, and I was a very happy con- 
1 couldnt liiakc it out, and I was resigning Walescent; hut it camo to a sudden end.” 
myself to the worst, when there came over > “ IIow, Robert V* 

the fields a soft child’s voice, humming some ' } <« Why, it seems that I was in the hottest 

old psalm tune. I rested my head on my r'kind of tory neighborhood, and it got noised 

hand, and a moment later I saw a little girl > abroad that old Miss Stebbins had got a live 

hopping along tho grass to the spring, with a 'rebel in her house, and there was a plau laid to 
tin pail in her hand. Seeing me, she stopped > seize and take me prisoner. One night, just 

short, her little round face full of surprise aud ^nt sunset, two or three of these fellows, who 


a little alarm.” 

“ Don’t be afraid my little girl,” I said. “ I’m 
a sick man, and I’ve wandered off from the 
camp and I shall die here, if somebody don’t 
help me.” 

The surprise in her face vanished into pity. 
.She drew near— 

“Arc you a tory?” she asked. 

“No. I’m a soldier in the American army. 
Wont you give me a drink of that watert 
rflie took a small tin cup from the pail and 
filled it from the spring and gave it to me. Oh 
Grace, how good that water tasted!” 

“Go on, Robert.” 

“The little girl told mo that she and her 
grandmother lived all alone in the red house 
beyond the apple trees. Her brother, Lyman, 
had joined tho British army, but her father 
had always taken side with the Americans, 
although he died at tho breaking out of the 
war. 

“Then the child hurried off, saying she 
would bring her grandmother, who knew just 
how to take care of sick people, and wouldn’t 
let me lie there any longer. In a few moments 
the child returned with an old woman, wrin~ 
klcd and bowed down, but she had a pleasant, 
motherly face for all that. Well, to make the 
sttorv short, they got me up, and half led and 
half carried ine to the house, for I could’nt 
bare stood alone to have saved my life, and they 
got me to bed; and I don’t remember much 
after this, only I know that old woman and 
that young child nursed me for the next two 
Weeks through a terrible fever, just as tenderly 
as you and mother would havo done it, 
Gracic!” 

“Oh, Robert, bow grateful you must bo tQ 
them!” said Grace, with tho bright tears in 
her eyes. 

“Grateful! that isn’t strong enough 1 When 
I got better at last, it seemed as though that 
child couldn’t do enough for me. She bung 
found my chair with her pretty prattle, her 
sweet womanish ways, and her bright rosy 
face, day after day, and I told her stories of 
you folks at homo, and made her all sorts of! 


* thought they’d have a nice spree over it, came 
j round to spy out how the land lay, and it hap- 
Opened that Bessie, who was down among the 
i currant bushes, overheard the whole plan. 

? There were about twenty concerned in it, 

^rough, drunken fellows, and betwixt them all 
si should have bad a clinucc of pretty tough 
-handling. 

^ 44 Bessie got hold of the whole scheme. They 

'’were to come that night about ten o’clock and 

> demand me without loss of time, and as they 
^ swore, carry off the Yankee dead or alive. 

:> Bessie hurried back to the house panting with 
^fright, and told me what she had overheard. 
>1 was by this time hard on the road to getting 
>well. I’d been out that day for the first time. 

- Well, I saw they would have the advantage of 
)rae in strength and numbers, and my only 
Reliance was to make my escape ; but it looked 
>like pretty tough work for a man with no 

stouter legs than mine. But as I’d nothin’ 
>clse I concluded to try ’em. Miss Stebbins 
^hnd gone away to a sick neighbor’s, and Bessie 
concluded to take my advice, lock up the house 
>and go to her grandmother. 

' “ About three miles off on a lonely road was 

>an old deserted bouse, where I could pass the 
? night, and the next day make my way to a 
>moro friendly neighborhood. So little Bessie 
y packed mo off with a pocketful of pie and ginger- . 

> bread, and a blanket to lie on; and then— 
;poor child, I can’t even bear to think of it,” 
‘said Robert Palmer, stopping short. 

> “And then?” said Grace, softly. 

I “Sho put her arms about my neck, little 

> Bessie Stebbins, and with the tears on her 
^cheeks, thick as blackberries on. high vines in 

> August, she sobbed out that this little watch- 
>case, she worked for her brother, was all she 
-'had to give me, and that I mustn’t forget her, 
>but keep it, and promise that someday I would 
Jcome back to see her and grandma. And I 

> promised her, and that is tho last I saw of 
| her. 

' “That night I slept at the old deserted 
.house in a clearing among tho woods, and the 
[next day got among friendly strangers, and 
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before another wook was out I was safo ami 
sound in camp.” 

“But the child—aro you sure no harm came 
to her?” 

“Oh yo3 ; she was a bravo little puss—bless 
her I She must have mado quick tracks for 
her grandmother, and reached there before 
dark; but tlioso twenty torics must have felt 
blank enough that night when they found the 
houso deserted and the rebel gone.” 

“It’s a real little pearl of a romance,” said 
Qraco ; “and to inako it complete, Robert, you 
ought to go back one of these days and marry 
this little Bessie Stobluns !’* 

“Who knows but I shall! No noed of 
being in a burry. She’s only twclvo now,” 
said Robert, with a laugh; and ho went his 
way. 

And draco went up gravely to tlio house, 
thinking of this story and all Bessie Stebbins 
had dono for Robert, and passed tlio rest of 
tlio morning talking it over with her mother. 

A little after sunset Robert and Grace saun¬ 
tered liomo from a walk on tho beach, where 
they had been listening to the cry of tho sea¬ 
gulls, and watching tho whito frill of foam on 
tho sands. 

“ You’ve got good news, father,” said Graco. 
“ I soe it in your eyes.” 

“ So 1 have—praise the Lord!” 

“Lot’s have it.” This, of course, was 
Robert. 

“ Wo’vo re-eaptured Stony Point! Sir Henry 
Clinton has recalled his troops from Long 
Island, and New London is out of danger!” 

They all drew a long breath for surprise and 
joy. Tho story of tho capturo of Stony Point— 
tho news of tho deliverance of Now London, 
socmcd too goad to bo true. Tho Beacon’s 
family, liko tho whole country, was thrilled 
with a max cm cut at. that daring aohiovomont, 
ono of the most brilliant of the war. And then 
tho Beacon had to go over tho whole story, to 
listeners that hung on ovory word—how Gene¬ 
ral Wayne had stolon at midnight upon tho 
sentries that guarded that lono promontory 
washed by tho Hudson—how bravely ho and 
his men had driven in tlio pickets and mounted 
tho ramparts with ft shout, “Tho day is ours;” 
and now, whoro the British flag had so lately 
floated in its triumph, thoro waved another— 
the stars and stripes of America. 

“ Hearing such a story makes mo want to bo 
off to tho army again,” said Robert Talmer, 
getting up and pacing tho room. 

“The whole thing was planned, ns every 
good thing has been in this war, by General 


Washington. I knew ho wasn’t lying idle and 
indifferent, as so many belioved, while our 
coasts were being ravaged, and onr homes 
destroyed. Ho couldn’t break up his army bv 
sending off detachments to hover round every 
placo that was attacked; but this talsinz 
Stony Point was a master stroke, serving two 
purposos—it’s taken tlio post and called off the 
cnomy from our posts,” said the Beacon. 

“ A master stroke, sir,” said Robert, 

“Oh, Grace, I’d like to forgot,” said h« 
father, with a lurking pleasure in his smile, 
“there’s something for you!”.taking a letter 
and an oblong roll from his deep coat pocket. 

“Oh, let mo see, Grncie!” said Benny, 
putting up his curly head close to his sister. 

And with a faeo which wore a different 
eagerness from Benny’s, draco cut the enve¬ 
lope and there rolled out a \>ilk flag, tho new 
emblem of our new liberties, with its beauti¬ 
fully contrasted bars of white and red—its 
field of azure blossoming with its thirteen 
silver stars. Grace bad never seen tho new 
banner of her country before. It was a pity that 
the giver was not there to seo tho delight in 
her face. And in the midst of the general 
inspection and admiration, Robert said— 

“I’ll put it up, Grace, at tho corner of the 
houso over your window, with appropriate 
ceremonies, to-morrow morning.” 

And as soon ns possible Graco slipped off 
up stairs with her letter clasped tight in her 
band. She did not come down until it was 
quito dark; but there was a full moon, and the 
earth lay' asleep under its silver frilsting. 

Mrs. Palmer and Robert had gone over to a 
neighbor’s. The Beacon sat in the door looking 
out on tho night with quiet enjoyment. Grace 
came up and put her hand softly on her fa¬ 
ther’s sliouldor. 

“My' littlo daughter!” said the old man, 
drawing her down on his knee, for every year 
tho tie between Graco and her father* seemed 
to grow closor and tenderer. 

“It looks pleasant, tlio old placo, in the 
moonlight, doesn’t it T” said Grace. 

“Yes, daughter, and it’s grown a great 
deal dearer to me since I can walk over it once 
more, and feel that it’s mi no and no man can 
rob mo of it. Maybe tho Lord saw that 1 
wasn’t grateful enough for the old homestead, 
and so bo let ino pass through that long trial 
of hope, and fear, and dread, whioh took some¬ 
thing out of my life.” 

“ Oh, father, this liopo, and fear, and wait¬ 
ing aro hard, very hard,” said Graco, dropping 
her head on tho old man’s shoulder, and yield* 
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iug for once to the long sorrow which oppressed 
her. 

“I know il is, my cliihl. But (ho Lord 
always semis us strength to boar our burdens; 
and you have carried yours bravely.*’ 

•• But sometimes it grows very heavy, father, 
Only to think it is more tlmu four years since 
ht went away, and there is still no telling 
when this terrible war will be over.” 

“As soon as Clod wills, my daughter, and He 
has been very merciful to us; tho day dpes 
not seem very far off to those who now watch 
iu faith and hope.” 

Ho saw her face in tho moonlight as she 
lifted it and smiled on him, a smile that was 
fall of courage and cheer, and that drew its 
light and sweetness from springs beyond this 
world. So, they sat without speaking awhile, 
until she heard her mother’s voice and Robert’s 
at tho gate, aud then Grace slipped softly up 
>t:iirs again, and at the close of the letter which 
she wrote that night, she said— 

•* It is vain for me to seek for words to tell 
you, Edward, all that 1 felt when l looked to- 
nt^Iit upon the ilug you scut me. I had never 
secti one, and as l looked on its bars of white 
and crimson, above all on its blessed cluster oi 
stars, my thoughts fairly overcame mo. 4 Oh my 
stars,* I said, ‘ye shall shine gloriously. Praise 
and honor shall bo given unto ye ! And what 
a future awaits ye!’ When 1 think of that, 
Edward—how this little cloud of stars shall 
.-hino bright ou tho waves of every ocean—how 
they shall unfurl their sweet faces in every port 
<>f the earth, carryiug the now sign of peace and 
liberty and righteousness wherever they go ; 
and when l think that other stars shall in 
coming years bo added to these, and our home, 
Hod willing, shall bo built aud our lives flow 
peacefully beneath them; aud long after we 
have laid down to sleep iu tho hope of a resur¬ 
rection uuto life immortal, they shall shine 
upon our graves, even as God’s everlasting 
stars shine over thorn; when 1 think of all this, 
l| h my best friend, my lips aud my pen have 
no words to utter the song of joy and praise 
that is to nierht in tho heart of your 

* Quack Palm kb.” 
[to kk continued.] 
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Baltic cJficUI'i of ©mi ^fathers. 

A. STORY OP THE REVOLUTION, 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 

CHATTER XXI. 

"With the opening of the nutumn of seven¬ 
teen hundred and eighty, there came a shock 
of surprise and dismay to all patriot hearts 
throughout the land ; it was the tidings of the 
disastrous defeat which our army had sustained 
under Gates, at the battle of Camden. 

It seemed almost incredible that the veteran 
General who had won such laurels a few 
autumns—to whom Burgoyne and his haughty 
troops had laid down their arms on the Hud¬ 
son, was now utterly routed by an army whose 
numbers did not erpml his own. 

Congress and the country began at lust to 
perceive that the commnnder-in-eliicf was right, 
as his calm judgment and deep forecast always 
were in all matters connected with the welfare 
of his country, when he entreated that an array 
might be organized at the South, instead of 
leaving its defence to the raw militia within its 
borders. 

Major Dudley had accompanied the reinforce¬ 
ments which had gone South under General 
Gntcs; and the tidings of the disastrous battle 
at Camden had sent a shiver of dread to every 
heart under the Deacon’s roof—but there was 
one to whom it was more than this—a silent, 
abiding anguish. 

Vet Grace Palmer struggled with it bravely. 
She moved about diligent as ever in ail house¬ 
wifely duties, and more thoughtful for others 
than herself; nnd none would have suspected 
the slow pain which she carried, had it not 
been for the unbent lines of the mouth, giving 
Jit the look of a grieved child’s, and the thin 

> cheeks, out of which the faint roses had 
l vanished. 

> The Deacon and his wife did not often touch 
) with words on this sorrow which had fallen on 
Jtheir child; they showed their sympathy in 
>the thousand nameless ways that love can—in 
l watchfulness, in soft tones, and caressing ways; 
J nnd so they all waited in fear and hope for the 

> next tidings that should come from the South. 
J “ Aint you stickin’ down in the house most 
)too tight, Grace?” said Mrs. Palmer, suddenly 
^entering her daughter’s room one afternoon in 
? the middle of Sept ember, and finding her seated 

! by the window with her book lying in her lap, 
and her eyes looking off to the distant sound, 
where the sails of the sloops and schooners 
were flashing to and fro, like white cloud* 
driven of the wind. 
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Grace understood the solicitude which 
prompted' the question, and she turned with a 
smile—not her old, beaming one, that was so 
joyous a thing to see —this had in it some new 
clement of patience and pain. 

“ I don’t know, mother’' said the girl, “ I 
don’t feel much like going out;” and the same 
patient pain was in her voice, which had been 
a moment before in her smile. 

“Wall, father and I was talking about it 
after dinner; he thinks you don’t lake the air 
enough. I think it would chirk you up to go 
over and see Seling Williams and her mother. 
They’re lively sort o’ folks; and I want to get 
the pattern of Isaac’s mcctiu* coat for Benny.” 

“Oh, mother, I can’t!” answered Grace, in 
such a hopeless kind of voice, that it went 
straight to her mother's heart. 

“Grace,” she said, placing her hard thin 
hand on her daughter’s, “come, chirk up, 
there's a good girl! Things ’ll all come out 
bright, I guess.” 

Grace looked up suddenly, but the grateful 
glance was checked by the rush of tears in her 
eyes: “You’re a good mother,” she said, simply 
speaking her uppermost thought. 

“I wish it was in my power to be a better 
one;” and the tears were bright in the mother’s 
eyes too—“but you know, Grace, I'd do any¬ 
thing in the world to save you from this anxiety 
that I see plain enough’s weariu’ on your life.” 

“1 know you would, you and father too. 
Oh, mother, if God didu’t help me, I couldn’t 
bear it!” She broke down here suddenly, and 
sobs and tears shook her, ns a storm of wind 
and rain shakes the trees in midsummer. 

Mrs. Palmer put her arms around her child, 
and comforted her as nobody’ but a mother 
can. There was not perhaps so much in what 
she said, for Grace knew perfectly well all her 
grounds of hope and fear, but there was some¬ 
thing in the way of saying it which went 
straight to the daughter’s heart; and Grace 
looked up at last with a smile shining through 
her tears. 

And when she had grown calmer, Mrs. Talraer 
reverted again to her walk, for she felt that 
change of scene, however slight, was what 
Grace needed more than anything else. “I 
wish you’d take down a bowl of gooseberry 
jam and a bottle of currant wine to old Miss 
Hitter that lives in the lane, jest on the right 

the old turnpike. You know she’s all alone, 
Grace, and kind o’ poorly this summer, and 
her grandson’s down South to the war; and 
it’ll do the old woman a sight of good to see a* 
young pleasant face like yourn. The old turn¬ 


pike road’s a pleasant ’un too, and it aint 
more’n a mile to Mist Ritter’s door.” 

The prospect of doing some good stirred 
Grace at once. “Yes, I’ll go there, mother,” 
she said, with a show of cheerfulness; and Mrs. 
Palmer went down stairs, congratulating her¬ 
self on her diplomacy. 

Grace’s mother was right. The soft warm 
afternoon, with its radiant mists going and 
coming in solemn state upon the mountains, 
was one which belonged only to the early 
autumn. Its pulses beat soft and low with the 
ripeness of the year; its face was not radiant 
with sunshine, but it shone sweet and tender 
in the eyes of the girl who carried her aching 
heart down the long, lonely turnpike road, 
with the dark rocks on one side, and the brown 
pastures on the other; and something of the 
stillness and gladness of the afternoon got 
into Grace’s heart, and hushed the pain there; 
and when at last she knocked at the door of 
Mrs. Ritter's low brown dwelling, the inward 
peace shone in her face. 

The little old woman that bustled to the 
front door in her linsey woolsey dress and 
deep yellow cap frill, gave Grace a most de¬ 
monstrative welcome. 

“ It beats all how I’ve been wantin’ to see 
you for the last two hours. I can’t hardly 
believe my eyes 1 Grace, 1’vc got some news 
for you I” 

“ Have you ? Well, 1 shall be ready for it 
ns soon as I’ve disposed of something mother 
sent you with her love this afternoon,” placing 
the bowl and the bottle on the table. 

“I declare, Grace, your mother’s a master¬ 
piece for rememberin’ them that other folks is 
apt to forget. I shall reckon on that are wine 
and jam, as though ’twas so much gold. Things 
all smooth to home?” 

“ Very, thank you. Now for the news, Airs. 
Ritter” taking a chair. “You see I’ve only 
half an hour to give you.” 

Airs. Ritter plunged her hand into a very 
deep and plethoric pocket on her right side, 
and produced with a look of solemn mystery a 
large and somewhat soildd sheet, and handed 
it to Grace, saying: “That are was writ by 
Sam’wel!” 

“ Mrs. Ritter!” gasped Grace, her whole face 
lifting itself into eager curiosity, as she looked 
on the sheet, for Airs. Ritter’s grandson was a 
private in the regiment that Major Dudley had 
joined. 

“I don’t wonder you look taken aback, 
Grace—it fairly did me up, when the letter 
first come. Cap’n Jacobs brought it up to-day 
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from New York, and lie got it straight from the 'rod waving its torches of flame by the stone 
soldier into whose hands that blessed boy put; fences, and how the road stretched its long 
it. I’ve strained my eyes over the lines, Grace, blank face of sodden grass beforo hev—the 
and I’ve jest made out enough to know tlmt - long, long road, that seemed to her to lie miles 
Snm’wel is alive and doin’ well, and aint forgot ' and miles away before it reached her father's 
his poor old grandma; but I’ve bocn wish in* / door, and which she must trend, step hy step, 
all the avternoon that I could get your young - with the alow pain dilating in her heart, like a 
eyes on the letter, and it seems as though >mouldering fire which she expected would 
the Lord had sent you jest at this pcrticcrler [burst up any moment and suffocate her. 
minute !” At one time—she must have been about half 

Grace opened the sheet, and read the con- : way home then—a little golden robin alighted 
tents to the eager old woman. The letter had 'suddenly on a small ash by the roadside, aud 
been written hastily the day after the battle. ' ^ng out brave mul sweet in the deep silence. 
Samuel Hitter had just escaped being made'; Grace stood still and looked at it, and wondered 
prisoner; and completely exhausted by the that anything in the world could be joyful 
fight and his subsequent escape, he had crawled ; again. AY but a world it seemed to her then* 
to the house of a farmer in the neighborhood, .'.bow utterly blank and desolate! and yet she 
whose son was the next day to start for the .kept on with her face set towards her home, 
North, bearing despatches from Gates to the ^kept on step by step!—step by step! 
commnnder-in-chief. So the youug soldier^ Mrs. Palmer was bustling about her “china 
availed himself of this opportunity to acquaint \ closet,” which she was “cleaning out” that 
his grandmother of his welfare. "afternoon, ns she was expecting the parson 

** Poor Sam’wcl,” said the old woman, taking vand the doctor to tea on the following day. 
off her glasses and wiping her eyes: “ TheShe was carefully wiping the “sugar tongs" 
Lord’s spared a remnant of my family to tuyj. when the door opened, and Grace, suddenly 
old age.” >• entered. f 

“Oh, here’s a postscript I didn’t observe l” '> “ Oh, mother!” she said. It was not a loud 

exclaimed Grace, turning over the sheet, and' cry, but her mother started as though a sud* 
she read: /den blow had struck her. 

“ k I forgot to say, that just after the last ! “1Vhat has happened to you, my child!" 
charge of the enemy, I saw Major Dudley fall.[slie said, coming forward, and then she saw 
off his horse. The chances are ninety-nine toy the white face. 

a hundred, that he was killed outright, lie was .? “Mother, he is dead!” said Grace Palmer, 
a brave fellow, and all the boys loved him.’” band she sank down into a chair, and looked • 
Grace read these words steadily to the end, 1 up in her mother’s face and smiled. Such a 
like one who hardly comprehended them; then '-smile! no wonder Mrs. Palmer closed her eyes 
the letter dropped from her hands, and she sat‘' involuntarily, as one docs before a sudden 
staring at Mrs. Ritter with a face that was like- burst of blinding light. 

tho faces of the dead. ') “Don’t, child, don’t,” she said sharply, and 

The old woman, who knew perfectly well thethen she opened her arms, and Grace lay 
relation which Grace occupied towards Major': white and shivering within them, 

Dudley, was too overwhelmed to utter a single ? Mrs. Palmer was too much alarmed for the 
word. But, at last, the silence ami the white/Safety of her child, to realize tho loss she had 
face frightened her into speech: “ Don’t, dear<’.sustained. She carried Grace into the bed- 
oliild, take it so,” stammered the old woman, 'jroom, and in a few minutes the deacon and 
Then Grace rose up. “I must go home,” “Benny returned together, for it was now eun- 
she said, in just the slow leaden tones in which !jset. The sight of his darling lying there, just 
one might sny, “I must go to my death!” and’:as tho dead lay, with her face as cold and 
beforo Mrs. Ritter could expostulate she was white as tho linen on which it rested, was too 
gone. '.'much for the old man. 

Years afterwards, Grace could recall' thatHe turned away and left her with her 
walk home on the old turnpike road, and every mother, and for the first time in her life Mrs. 
object which met her on the way, although she'> Palmer's heart rose up against her husband, 
was unconscious of noticing it at the time. She!’ But ho came back in a few moments, and 
. could see tho great swift, silent clouds, as theywent straight up to tho bedside and leaned 
' came and vanished in the sky, like dumb wit-., over his child, stricken almost to death, 
nesses of her anguish—she could see the golden b “ Grace,” said the soft, solemn voico of the 
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Deacon, not knowing whether she would henr< 
or understand: “In the day of my trouble 
will call upon Thee; for Thou wilt answer me!” < 

She opened her eyes then, and looked at licrj 
father. ‘ 

“You know who it was said that, my poor< 
child t” said the shaking voice of the Deacon. ‘ 

“Yes—but oli, father!” < 

“I know it, my daughter, I would lay down' 
my life gladly this moment to bring you help 
or comfort—but you are in those deep waters, 
now, which no human arm or love can reach 
you. Oli Grace, you have not believed in the 
Lord for naught. lie will not forsake you 
now!” 

She turned away her head—the slow tears 
oozed out of her eyes, and the father knew 
that the broken heart of his child was com¬ 
forted. 

“Mother, wlmt is the matter with Grace?” 
asked Benny, in a loud whisper, seizing hold 
of his mothers skirt, as she left the bed-room 
in search of ft fan. 

“She's heard that Major Dudley is dead, 
Benny,” answered the weeping mother. 

Benny’s face expressed deep concern—still 
he continued : “ She feels as bad ns though it 
was you, or father, or Robert, and it isn’t half 
so bad as that.” 

“You shouldn’t speak so, Benny. Major 
Dudley was a friend, a very dear friend of your 
sister’s.” 

“But it isn’t the same for all that, you 
know, mother,” subjoined Benny, with some 
show of indignation; and then he suddenly 
exclaimed, as though a new idea had struck 
him. “maybe, after all, be isn’t dead!” 

“Why, Benny,” catching faintly at these 
words, “what makes you say so ?” 

“Cos they all thought Uczekmh Street was 
dead, until t’other news came. Where did 
Grace hear it ?” 

“She must have got the news from J/*m 
H itter. I haven’t been able to get one word 
out of her sence she came home. There, 
Benny, you musn’t keep mother any longer.” 

Benny made no effort to do so. Without 
3peaking a word to any one, lie put on Ills 
cap and trudged over the turnpike to Mrs. 
Hitter’s, with whom he liappeued to be nr 
especial favorite. He found the old woman in 
extreme anxiety about Grace, and soon drew 
from her all the knowledge she possessed oi 
Major Dudley’s fate. T [|0 boy also applied foi 
the letter of Samuel Ritter, and obtained it tc 
show to his father; and just as he reached the 
threshold, he turned and said, in bis solemn. 


tremulous way: “Maybe he isn’t dead, after 
nil, aunty V* 

“Wlmt has put that into your head, child?” 
asked the old woman ; but he was beyond the 
range of her voice. 

Great was the Deacon’s surprise, when his 
youngest born plnced the letter of Samuel 
! Ritter in his hands, and the surprise was not 
diminished when he discovered the manner in 
| which he obtained it; but Benny’s acuteness 
lmd for once done better service than the wis¬ 
dom of his elders—for, after possessing him- 
| self of the contents of the letter, the Deacon 

> and his wife both cherished a faint hope that 
| Edward Dudley might still survive. 

5 Grace shook her drooping head, when they 
) first endeavored to communicate this hope to 
[her; but the words found their way into her 

> heart, and made a little light there—-just as the 
* slurs of that autumn night, which settled darkly 

> over the homestead of Deacon Palmer, made a 
j faint frilling of light on the sky. 

> Afterwards, Grace Palmer did not yield to 
5 the blow which lmd fallen on her life. The 
[very next day she rose from her bed, and went 
) about her household duties busily as ever, only 
? more silent. Mrs. Palmer did not expostulate 
3 with her daughter. The education and the 
^habits of the Deacon’s wife tended strongly to 

> convince her, that “indulgence in the luxury 
NOf grief” was unwise, if not sin, and that 


active, engrossing labor was the next best 


s thing to the grace of God, for any sorrow that 
^ was inevitable. 

b And so, though her heart yearned with un- 
Cuttcrable tenderness over her child, and she 
^followed with eyes of wistful solicitude the 
.rapid figure, ns it moved in and out of the room 
£ at its customary morning duties, the mother, 
5 on the whole, took pains to expaud rather than 
'diminish the day’s labor, and Grace made no 
S objection—only looking in her eyes, one saw 
c that some great sudden storm of anguish bad 
' benten down on her life, and torn up its roots. 
\ Once that morning, however, tho girl’s heart 
'gave way. She had gone into the parlor, at 
Slier mother’s request, ,to bring out a jar of 
^plum preserves, which ^Irs. Palmer feared had 
S begun to “ work.” As she crossed the threshold, 
^ the old memories surged in upon her soul. 
$ There was the old lounge where he had sat last, 
vnnd she seemed once more to look up into tho 
'Strong, handsome face, and hear the low. ten- 
sder voice; and then she thought of the stately 


'head, with its beautiful brown hair lying white 
;nnd daggled on that dusty battle-field—it was 
^ too much. Grace Palmer sank down on tlie 
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low stool, where she lmd sat that last time with 
Edward Dudley, and low sobs of utter desola- 
lation shivered and surged through her. 

At last, wondering at her long absence, her 
mother came softly to the door and put her 
anxious face inside. She saw Grace sitting 
there, bowed under that tempest of anguish. 
Mrs. Palmer made a movement forward, for 
her first impulse was to spring to her child’s 
side, but a second thought checked her. This 
great grief was beyond even the reach of her 
mother’s sympathy, and Mrs. Palmer left the 
room on tiptoe; and an hour later Grace came 
out, with her pale, calm face, and set quietly 
about the work she had left. 

“I guess the Lord’s heard my prayer!*’ 
thought Mrs. Palmer. 

And so the days went over Grace Palmer. 
There was nothing for her to uo, but to “wait 
patiently” for the tidings which yet her soul 
shrank from meeting, for Grace’s sound judg¬ 
ment taught her that the chances for Major 
Dudley’s life were just what Samuel Hitter 
had written. Yet her heart would cling—as 
what woman’s heart will not—to its faint hope 
still; and for the rest, Grace had Refuge—that 
was to her soul the shadow of a Rock in a 
weary land. 

There were hours when her faith could look 
even this great loss in the face—hours when 
she felt that she could give up Edward Dudley 
to the will of God. He would not be dead to 
her; the true, noble, manly spirit that she had 
loved, lived somewhere, doing the will and the 
work of God as she would do it on earth. She 
would still be worthy of him—knit to him by 
a love which reached beyond the grave, and 
rested in the one eternal love. She would live 
cheerfully, bravely, if not hnppUy, doing to 
others all the good she could, and rejoicing 
that every setting sun brought her a little 
closer to the time of their long meeting; and 
when the morning light wakened her once 
more to the day’s work and waiting, she would 
remember that one more night of the long 
absence was passed. And the heart of Grace 
Palmer said to herself, what long years after 
the greatest of her sisters sung— 

U J praise Thee while my days go on; 

I love Thee while my days go on; 

Through dark and dearth, through fire and frost, 

"With emptied arms and treasure lost, 

I thank Thee while my days go onl” 

The girl’s parents sometimes wondered at 
the solemn light and joy which shone in her 
face—the face which grew paler and thinner 
every day; hut they knew what springs fed 


that light, and they thanked God for their 
child. 

Do not think, oh reader, that I write of 
Grace Palmer that it was always thus. She 
would have been more than human if it had 
been. There were times when her heart and 
her faith failed her—when the sense of her 
great loss overswept her soul, in a wild freshet 
of agony—times when she looked off to her 
future, stretching blank and desolate down 
the years before her, as the sodden turnpike 
had stretched that (lay towards her home, and 
the girl’s grief would reach up in a cry, “Oh, 
God, it is more than I can bear!” and the 
prayer would rise to her lips, “Let me die, 
and go to him,” and stop there, for Grace 
Palmer knew she had no right to speak it. 
Was it strange that her faith went into these 
eclipses, she was young, and her heart was so 
utterly stricken ? 

CHAPTER XXII. 

“There, now, sec what you’ve done?”ex¬ 
claimed Lucy Trueman, in a tone made up of 
vexation and deprecation. 

“Oh, Benny, you arc a naughfy, careless 
boy!” added Grace, in tones just touched with 
severity. 

“I didn’t mean to,” answered the hoy, 
plunging liis fingers in his lmir, and looking 
somewhat ruefully at the red heads which he 
had just upset from a large china saucer, and 
which sprinkled the sanded floor like the red 
coral moss blossoms among gray leaves. 

“I’ll help you gather them up, Lucy, in one 
minute,” said Grace, as she threaded a very 
fine needle with silk. 

“No, Grace; if you’ll finish the hud, I’ll 
save the beads,” and Lucy bent herself to work 
on tlic floor. 

The girl was working a large pincussion for 
her mother’s “spare chamber,” and she had 
come over that afternoon to get some advice 
from Grace respecting the centre flower. This, 
at least, was her ostensible purpose; but of 
late, Lucy Trueman had found some excuse 
for showing herself at the Deacon’s almost 
every day; and Grace understood well enough 
the kindly sympathy which prompted the fre¬ 
quent visits, although very few allusions were 
made, after the first meeting, to the subject 
that was never absent from the thoughts of 
either. But Lucy proved herself so tlioughtful 
and useful at this juncture—slio made such 
constant efforts, and with so much tact and 
good sense, to interest and divert Grace, to 
draw her from the terrible thoughts that 
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VO utd sometimes come upon her—she was bo 
full of tender, yet judicious sympathy, that 
Grace could not hut respond to her friend's 
efforts, and be deeply touched by the affection¬ 
ate care which they evinced. 

nit’s a beauty, Grace!” exclaimed Lucy, 
putting her face over her friend’s shoulder 
and surveying the moss rose-bud, which was 
opening itself on a ground work of white satin. 
“Come, now, let’s put it up, and go out doors 
awhile. I do hate to waste such pleasant days 
in the house. There wont be many more of 
them, you know.” 

“1 know,” strangling a little sigh, which, 
however, did not escape the car of Lucy, as 
she rose up aiul went for her sunbonnet. 

They went down to the orchard, Lucy lead¬ 
ing the way, and Grace following indifferently, 1 
for her thoughts were with that afternoon 
three weeks before on which she had walked 1 
over the turnpike. The frost had been busy 
among the trees since that time, and the 
maples flamed in the woods, and the russet , 
and yellow leaves were dropping from the 
fruit boughs with every puff of wind. 

Lucy led the way to the old apple tree in the ! 
centre of the orchard—the very one to which 
Grace had conducted the minister’s nephew on 
the first night of their meeting, llad Lucy 
known what associations clustered around this 
peculiartreeshe would certainly have avoided it. 1 

“Isn’t it pleasant ?” said Lucy, pulling off. 
her sunbonnet, and seating herself on the long; 
grass, amid which the red apples burned. 

“Very pleasant,” sahl Grace, with a start,; 
coming back to the present and gazing about 
her, and then, there came one of those sudden 
thrills and rushes of feeling that break down 
all barriers, as that autumn night six years 
before, rose up to her. ( 

“Oh, dear!” she said, and burying her face 
in her hands, she burst into tears. J 

“Grace, I’m so sorry for you!” whispered' 
Lucy, drawing closo up to her friend, “ onty 
it don’t do any good to .say so.” < 

Grace did not speak for awhile ; at last slic 
looked up with pale lips that seemed seeking' 
after a ghost of a smile. \ 

“ There’s no need of your telling me, Lucy, * 
that you’re sorry. I feel it all the time.” < 
“Poor Grace,” stroking her friend’s shoulder J 
m her pretty caressing way. “But you’re so ( 
brave—so different from what I should be,” / 
and Lucy shuddered a little. < 

“Not always, Lucy,” shaking her bead < 
aadly. “ There are times when it all comes ; 
over me, and it seems as though I should bo 


^crushed at once. I seem to see him lying there 
^on tHe battle field with the clouds of smoke 
>and dust, and the roar of cannon all about 
> biin. I hear the cries of the wounded, the 
^moans of the dying, and I sec the bright 
; flashes of musketry, and the wild riderless 
5 horses going to and fro. But I see clearest of 
jail that white, still face, with the closed eyes, 
Jand the matted hair, and the blood trickling 
>over it, and l think, Lucy, if I could have been 
Jthere just one little moment to have lifted up 
>his head—to have heard his last blessing—to 
jhavcliad one little faint smile”—she stopped 
here. Lucy did not dare look at her friend; 
she turned away with a little groan. 

1 It was Grace’s voice broke the silence. The 
anguish was gone out of her face when she 
| turned it around once more to Lucy, and said, 

“ It is best so, for it was God’s will!” 

| Lucy Trueman looked on her friend with a 
new yearning for a faith which could sustain 
her in so awful a trial; but she did not say 
this, her words were, 

, “ There is room for hope yet, Grace; he 

mag not have been killed.” 

i Whatever Grace’s answer would have been, 
it was cut short by the appearance of Natha¬ 
niel walking hurriedly up to the front door. 

| “ He must be after me,” exclaimed Lucy, 

with a little chagrin in her voice r “ Company 
at home, I s’pose,” and she sprang up, and 
called her brother loudly. 

Nathaniel wheeled about, and hurried to the 
orchard. The young man’s face was full of 
excitement and eagerness as he approached 
‘the girls. 

> “What have you got to tell me?” asked 
Lucy, interpreting the expression. 

’Tisn't for you—it’s for Grace.” 

“Oh, Nathaniel, have you got good news 
for me!"' cried Grace, a quick intuition spring¬ 
ing her to her feet. 

I “ I think I have, Grace.” Then seeing her 
agitation, and fearing lest the suddenness of 
,tlie news might prove too much for her, the 
young soldier added, lightly, “ I didn’t expect 
to find you two girls turqed gipsies, and camp¬ 
ing under an apple tree.” 

“ Tell me, Nathaniel,” cried Grace, taking 
no notice of his jest. 

And Nathaniel drew a letter from his pocket, 
and gave it into her hands with some mis¬ 
givings. 

“ It’s his writing,” was all he said. 

So it was! The girl’s eager eyes confirmed 
it, and Grace sank down on the grass. 

Let us leave her,” whispered Lucy to her 
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brother, some fine instinct teaching her thatc 
Grace should be alone now. q 

It was sonic time before Graccknewthey wcre£ 
gone. She sat there, with tlie letter lying^ 
on her knee, her eyes devouring the linud-s 
writing, while she seemed incapable of opcn-<; 
ing it. But this did not Inst long. The seal ^ 
was broken, and the letter was— s 

“Be comforted, dear Grace, for I live; nnd^ 
the thought that you might be mourning mo as - 
dead, has been bitterer than all the pain which 
I have endured in the last two months. You , 
have learned, before this, of tlie defeat of our^ 
army at Camden; and, since then, I have beenc 
a prisoner of war in the enemy’s hospital. ^ 
“I have no knowledge of the time when I< 
was taken ofT the battle-field, or of days after < 
that. I had a bad shot in the right leg, and the < 
surgeon says, Grace, I shall be lame for life. ^ 
“ Don't take it hard, dear. It is not so badj> 
as it seemed that it must be a little while ago r 
for Grace I have been nigh unto death! 

“I am better now—out of danger, the doc- \ 
tors say—and with a brave heart, although a > 
very feeble hand, as these tremulous letters^ 
bear witness. ^ , 

“Look only at the bright side, my darling.c 
There is much for which to say, * ihnnk God!*^ 
“I am in comfortable quarters, and the^ 
weather will * grow cooler soon. I shall be^ 
exchanged, when my turn comes; till then, we^ 
must both have courage and patience. 

«*2dy physician interdicts longer 


*My physician interdicts longer writing.; 
n« rrnnf 1 olioop. oh. mv beloved, for the sake 
of your Edward.’ ' 


Dudley’s safety, although the former had little 
doubt of tliis, for he was perfectly familiar 
with the young officer’s hand. The brother 
and sister, concluding that by this time Grace’s 
first agitation would have somewhat subsided, 
presented themselves once more at the Deacon's 
to bear the good tidings, which it did not take 
long to communicate. 

“ How in the world did you get this letter, 
Nathaniel V* asked Mrs. Palmer, anticipating 
her daughter’s question. 

“ I happened to be at the post-ofiice when the 
stage catnc in, and as Mr. Jacobs had an attack 
of rheumatism, and couldn t leave his bed, I 
offered to open the bags for him; and when I 
saw Grace’s letter, I know what it meant 

And he turned and smiled on Grace, and she 
answered him; and the smiles of both were 
beautiful to see. 

“You must stay to ten, both of you,” said 
Mrs. Palmer, getting up, and slinking from 
her apron the little spray of wool which clung 
to it: “We’ll all rejoice together over these 
glad tidings.” 

“I want to have a little piece of rejoicing 
to myself,” said Lucy, with her ljght laughter 
between tho words: “Come up stairs, Grace, 
and we’ll leave Natlianiel and your mother to 
congratulate each other.” 

Lucy bestowed her friend with playful vio¬ 
lence in the large rocking-chair, and sealed 
herself on the arm, and taking the soft cheeks 
between her palms, she broke out: “Now, 
Grace, darling, how do you feel? I ara so 
glad—so glad for you.” 


‘T linrdlv know llOW I feel. UOW 


Nearly an hour had passed before Grace 
rose up from her seat under the apple tree.; 
She went up to the house. I need not write 
hbw different the world looked to her, or what 
a song was in her heart. 

Mrs. Palmer sat in a corner of the kitchen 
carding wool; on one side of her the white pile 
lay like a fleecy cloud dropped from the sky. 

“Mother, Edward’s alive!” said Grace; and 
her voice made the words a song. 

The wool dropped from Mrs. Palmer’s hands. 
“What did you say, Grace?” she asked. 

“I said Edward was alive, mother.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“ His own handwriting says so—here it is!” 

“Oh child!” exclaimed Mrs. Palmer; and 
hero she broke into tears, and Grace put hex 
arms around her mother, and they wept theix 
tears of joy together. 

Nathaniel and Lucy had been unwilling t< 
return home, until they were satisfied of Majoi 


great surprise and joy is over, only I nm just 

beginning to realize that ho is-■” her lips 

quivered, she could not yet speak the words 
Edward Dudley had written of himself. 

Lucy was ready and skilful in comfort. 
“But it isn’t a quarter as bnd as it might be, 
if he had lost his eyes, or one of his limbs, or 
been cut up as many poor fellows arc! hbj 
it’s nothing in comparison, Grace.” 

“ I know, and I shall always remember this; 
but, when I think that I shall never watch him 
go down to the gate again with his quick, 
C manly step—that he is maimed for life, it« 
£ hard at first. Maybe I was too proud of him;” 
£ Bhe said this with a touching humility. 

$ So Lucy argued, and comforted and sym* 
< pathized, and Grace smiled faintly, and listened 

! and struggled with herself, until Mrs. Palmer 
summoned the two girls down stairs. 

Grace found that her father had returned; 
and, when he saw her, in the overflow of his 
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joy and sympathy, the Deacon took her in his 
arms before them all, ami kissed her. “My! 
daughter, the Lord has been very good to us!”- 
was his simple comment. ! 

And when they sat. round the Deacon’s table; 
that night, heaped with a little more than its 
usual abundance, Nathaniel said: “I can’t 
tell you, Grace, what a burden lifted itself 
from my thoughts when I saw that letter. 
I’ve felt for the last three weeks as though I’d 
lost my best friend.” ] 

“Complimentary to mother and me,” with; 
her pretty, pert toss of the head. < 

“Well, then, withdraw your interdict, about 
my joining the regiment this fall, and I’ll 
except you both.” 

Lucy shook her head, and the Deacon inter¬ 
posed: “Nathaniel, you served your country 
well while you could; and it would have been 
fool-hardy to jine the army so long as your 
health was so frail. You owe some care of your 
life, my hoy, to your mother and sister.” 

“I know it, sir; and the one great aim of 
their existence seems to be, to prove to me that 

I’m made of nothing stouter than-. But, 

when 1 think of Dudley and Robert, ami a hun- i 
dred other brave fellows in the field, it seems 
a burning shame for me to be staying here at 
home pouring over my books;” and Nathaniel’s 
face flashed with fervor and faded a little, as 
he caught Lucy’s deprecating eyes. 

“Perhaps, there’ll come a chance for you yet, 
Nathaniel,” said the Deacon; and though no one 
took particular notice of this speech at the time, 
they all remembered it afterwards. “ It’s been 
a strange summer,” continued the Deacon, a 
little later, “with men’s minds kept constantly 
on the watch for movements of the enemy and 
the tidings down South; but there’s nothin’ 
equalled that t re a chary of Benedict Arnold’s!” 

”\es, that rfow beat all,” subjoined Mrs. 
Palmer, as she passed her cake: “ 1 knew his 
mother, Jfigs Arnold, almost as well as I do 
yours, Lucy, ami she was a good, pious woman, 
and brought her son up in the fear of the 
Lord, if ever a mother did. It would have 
broken her heart outright, if slic’d known that 
he’d ever turn traitor to his country. Dear 
me! mothers don’t know what their boys is a 
coming to!” and she glanced anxiously towards 
Benny, who was quite too much absorbed in in¬ 
vestigating the substratum of his cake of dried 
currants, to perccivo the drift of her remark. 

“It was one of the blackest, deeds that his- 
tory ever recorded,” added Nathaniel True- 


stand-point—the Bcorn of every honest heaTt 
in the world—the execrations of all his own 
countrymen; certainly, it hasn’t paid this time 
to serve the devil, Deacon Palmer.” 

“ It never does, my boy, in the long run.” 

“ But there’s that poor Major Andrd,” sug¬ 
gested Mrs. Palmer. “ I declare it did seem 
dreadful to have that young man liung, father I 
Think of his poor mother and sisters!” 

“It was one of the awful necessities of war; 
and that can’t nl’ays take mothers and sisters 
into consideration.” 

“What a dreadful thing war is!” said Lucy 
Trueman, her bright face clouded with se¬ 
riousness. 

“Dreadful! but dishonor and slavery are 
worse!” said the Deacon. 

And so the talk went and came, very much 
as ours does now, round that supper-table in 
the days of the Revolution. 

[to BE COXTINF.Un.] 


man; “and what 1ms the man gained from 
kU treachery, looked at from a merely material 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Another year had como and gone, and the 
lay long dreaded dawned at last for New 
jomlon. It was a pleasant Autumn morning, 
hat sixth of September which wo all have 
•cad of; the apples were ripening in the 
‘rchard, the nuts in the forests ; no touch ol 
he frost had shriveled the leaves into yellow 
jarclimcnf, or burned them into crimson; it 
,as a fair and peaceful morning, with white 
ii«ts like a cninp of shining tents unfurled on 
he distant hills; the sweet exhilarating scent 
f sassafras, and pine, and fern filled the air; 
he birds sang the joyful songs they had sung 


the destination of the American army. Sir 
Henry Clinton resolved as a kind of counter¬ 
plot, to strike a fearful blow on New London, 
which might possibly have the effect of de¬ 
taching a part of the troops intended for 
Yorktown, for the protection of Connecticut; 
and the command of this expedition, which 
signalized itself by all that is barbarous and 
bloodthirsty in warfare, was given to the arch 
traitor, Benedict Arnold! 

“ Daughter,” said Deacon Palmer, giving 
the spyglass to his daughter, for the signal 
guns had aroused the family at the homestead, 
“your eyes aro younger than mine. Look off 
the southard and tell us all you see.” 

The Deacon and his daughter were at the 
top of the house. Mrs Palmer and Benny 


stood at the foot of the ladder which led to the 
hrough all the summer mornings which had ^scuttle, awaiting, the one with trembling nnx- 
ust gone by, and the blue smoko curled up siety, the other with boyish curiosity for the 
azily from the many homesteads of the pleas- <J tidings. Grace steadied the glass and swept 
at town, that sat that morning ns it would Stho harbor with her gaze. 

ever again sit by the blue Thames. r “There is a fleet of ships and transports 

With the early dawn of thnt day whose J, sufficient to carry thousands of troops. They 
isiory was to bo written in fire and blood, ^are moving straight towards the town! Oh, 
nd in one of the most shameful massacres that father, what shall wo do?” setting down the 
ver disgraced humanity, the inhabitants of ^glass. 

\w London were aroused from their slumbers J> “What shall we do, father?” echoed Mrs. 
y the alarm guns from Fort Griswold, on the \Palmer at the foot of the ladder, 
pposito side of the Thames. Anxious faces? .“Look to tho Lord for help against the 
ere soon peering from every window and >mighty,” answered the solemn voice of the 
top towards the large fleet of the enemy c Deacon; and the words strengthened all their 
hic 1 J r stood off tho harbor. And when the Shearts. 

un/se, it rose on a distracted town and on a Deacon Palmer took hasty counsel with his 
-«Tt*rendiiig scene. 5 family. 

The inhabitants knew too well the character £ “ Don’t you think we’d better set to work 

f the enemy they had to deal with, to dare to ?and pack up and hide as much as we can? 
ust themselves in his power, and there was >The British’ll take and destroy whatever they 
o resource but to seek safety in flight. The >can lay their hands on,” asked Mrs. Palmer, 
:ts were full of mothers hurrying away >trying to speak very calmly, 
ith their litllo children—of old and young ^ “I don’t think they’ll be very likely to get 
like seeking some place of refuge; cries of >out as far ns here. The militia’ll bo on hand 
?rror, confusion, lamentation fillet! tho sweet - to hold ’em back, but they’ll fight nt fearful 
joining air, ami all this time tho proud war 'odds. You may ns well pack up your silver 
hips rode slow and threatening towards the , and any little trinkets you or Grace have, 
5 * n * Jand I’ll bury ’em with my papers at tho back 

Sir Henry Clinton had discovered at last tho >of tho barn. As for the household goods, 
estination of tho American army, which its : there's no use in tryin’ to conceal ’em, and we 
otnmandcr hud concealed from him by such a : must leave them to take their chance.” 
erics of masterly manoeuvres. That army } “I’d like to sec them British como to my 
.now far on its march to Yorktown, to join house!” exclaimed Benjamin, who had listened 
jo forces Assembled there. Tho British gena- |to all this conversation with wide eyes and 
d saw at onco tho great advantage which mouth, and he dashed liis small fists fiercely in 
diington had gained by this move, and the the nir, at an imaginary foe. 
eminent peril to whioh Lord Cornwallis would “ Oh, Benny, poor child, what could you 
w subjected. Stung with mortification do I” exclaimed his mother, looking at him 
tnl filled with apprehension on first learning i sorrowfully. 
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“ I could do a great deal!” his self-esteem 
somewhat wounded. “ Aint I nine years old?” 

Mrs. Palmer did not smile now, as under 
other circumstances she would have been very 
likely to do; and the next moment her young¬ 
est born set off energetically to assist hia father 
in preparing a place of concealment for what¬ 
ever was most valuable or precious to liis 
family. 

Grace went to her own room and took out 
Edward’s portrait, and gazing on the beloved 
features, a thrill of thankfulness went over 
her that both he and Robert were absent, and 
that she was spared from the haunting anxiety 
which would fill so many hearts that day; and 
then she thought with a pang of Nathaniel 
Trueman and his mother; he was at home; he 
would be among the first to join the militia 
that the signal guns were calling together to 
resist the progress of the foe! 

Grace had not seen her betrothed during this 
year, as she had at one time ventured to hope. 
He had remained at the hospital until nearly 
spring on account of his wounds, and when at 
last he was exchanged, did not solicit a fur¬ 
lough, as he had previously anticipated doing, 
because of the arrival of his friend General 
Greene at the South. The latter, on taking 
command of the Southern army, had earnestly 
entreated that the young officer would remain 
with him. Tiio Major had recently been pro¬ 
moted to the rank of Colonel. 

The various articles which it was thought 
best to secure, were hastily bestowed in a 
strong box and buried in the rear of the barn. 
Then Deacon Palmer returned to his wife and 
said quietly, but in that kind of voice which 
showed that hia mind was made up— 

44 Wife, give me your blessing, for I’m goin’ 
to start right off to j’in the militia!” 

14 Oh, father, such an old man as you!” 
gasped the deprecating voices of the wife and 
daughter. 

“No matter for my age, so long as I’ve got 
stout muscle enough in this right arm to aim a 
musket. Every man that can do that, old or 
young, ought to set out how. Mother—Grace, 
you wont be the one to keep me from doing my 
duty?” 

The two pale women could not say a word. 
The Deacon went up stairs and brought down 
his musket. His wife slipped his breakfast 
into his hands. Then the old man commended 
his family “to the love of God” and set out. 

Grace and her mother went io the top of the 
house once more, and watched the ships come 
to anchor, and the debarkation of the enemy. 


They landed in two divisions of about eight 
hundred men each on either side of the river. 

Arnold had command of the division on the 
New London side, and the two women traced 
with fear and anguish the path of the British 
troops by the gleam of their scarlet uniforms 
through the foliage. But in a short time they 
were summoned down again. All the roads 
leading from New London were filled with 
groups of panic-stricken women and children, 
fleeing from their homes and seeking shelter at 
the farm-houses along the road. 

They met everywhere with cordial recep¬ 
tion, but found nowhere a warmer and more 
sympathetic welcome than at the Palmer home¬ 
stead. The Deacon’s wife bestirred herself 
with her characteristic hospitality to furnish 
food and shelter for all who sought it under 
her roof that day. 

“It’s well wo’vc got a full larder to share 
with ’em, Grace,” she whispered to her daugh¬ 
ter, as they set the tables; for the group of 
homeless, panic-stricken women increased con¬ 
stantly, and each had some pitiful tnfe to sob 
into Grace’s ear or her mother’s, and each bad 
saved some precious relic which was confided 
to their care. 

“Grace,” said one pale, broken-hearted 
looking woman, slipping a small packago into 
the girl’s hand, “them’s my little Tommy’s 
red morocco shoes—the only pair that ever 
went on to his blessed little feet, and he was 
so proud on ’em. Last night he breathed his 
last in my arms, and his father had to hurry 
him off in a box to the graveyard and bury 
him without a parson or a prayer; but I was 
determined if the British got everything else I 
own in the world, they shouldn’t have my 
little Tommy’s red morocco shoes!” 

44 They sbant either, without they have my 
life with them,” and Grace sobbed with the 
poor mother. 

“ Grace,” said a very old woman, who had 
tottered out of the town leaning on her staff 
and the arm of a kind neighbor 4 , “you don’t 
’apose them are Britishers ’ll burn up the house 
where Jacob and I lived so many years?” 

«I hope not, Aunty Platt. Do rest your¬ 
self in this arm chair.” 

The old woman clasped her shrivelled hands 
on her staff with the bewildered, appealing 
look of a little child—* 

“ Grace,” she Baid, 44 1 couldn’t get along 
without the chimbly corner to sit in. There’B 
no other place in the whole world that seems 
home to me. It's my corner, Grace, and my 
old oak chair stands there that Jacob made me 
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the second year we was married. You don’t 
have any fears that they’ll burn up ray chimb! y 
corner, do you ?” 

“ I hopt not,” answered Grace, with a sink¬ 
ing of heart for the old woman’s sake. “Do 
take a glass of mother’s spiced bitters, Aunty 
Platt. They’ll set you up - after your long 
walk,” and she pressed the glass into the old 
woman’s shaking hands 

“Grace,” called a third, a pale, grief-stricken 
woman, with an infant on her knee and three 
little children standing about her, “ you don’t 
’sposc they’ll burn up my house in Widow’s 
Row, do you? It’s all I’ve got in the world to 
shelter mo and my fatherless little children. 
I thought when word came that Jason was shot 
in tha battle of Camden, that I wouldn’t ask 
to live another hour if’twasn’t for my chil¬ 
dren; but what are they going to do now— 
poor little fatherless things, if tho house is 
burnt down, and they no father to care for ’em 
and no home to go to 1” 

And Grace looked from the mother to the 
little bewildered faces clustered about her. 

“You and the children shall have a home 
with us, if the British burn yours 1” she said, 
out of tho fulness of her heart. 

And so the girl went, an angel of comfort 
from one stricken group to another, listening 
to tho sad stories that were poured in her 
ear on every side, offering what comfort of 
cheer or sympathy she could, and forgetting 
her own sorrows in those of others. As for 
Benny, his sympathies .were aroused into large 
activity by all ho saw and heard. He made 
himself very useful to his mother and sister in 
their benevolent work that morning, and went 
everywhere, his merry face elongated with an 
expression of grave interest, although on the 
whole it must be admitted that he somewhat 
enjoyed the excitement. 

At last, unable to contain himself any longer, 
he mounted a chair, rubbed his hands, and 
thus delivered himself— 

“ hook here, you folks, don’t be scared if 
the Britishers do burn down your houses. You 
can all stay hero just as well as not, and fa-! 
ther’ll build on some new additions, and we can 
live together!” 

A faint smile flitted over many a troubled' 
face at this generous offer of Benny’s, and 
more than one voice said-— '! 

“ iTe’s a true chip of tho old block.” 1 

But tho anxiety of every one, whether gono-i 
ral or personal, converged of course to one' 
centre, and that was, the progress of the< 
British troops towards the town. There was] 


a height covered with young oaks back of the 
Deacon’s house, from which the progress of the 
enemy could be watched with perfect security, 
Arnold’s progress to the town of New Lon¬ 
don was only slightly disputed. The militia, 
who manned an advance battery and Fort 
Trumbull, retreated before the overwhelming 
superiority of the enemy to Fort Griswold, on 
the other side of the Thames, and Arnold ad¬ 
vanced and took possession of the town. He 
drew rein on a height which commanded it, 
and surveyed the scene before him. One 
wonders what feelings must have stirred the 
heart of tho traitor at that moment! Every 
object that his glance touched must have been 
familiar to his eyes, for only a few miles to the 
north lay his birth-place. Did no memory of 
his guileless childhood overs weep hi3 soul at 
that hour—no thought of the gentle mother 
who led him every Sabbath morning to the old 
church—no memory of the pleasant summer 
days when he played in the green pastures 
with his Bister Hannah—did no thought of 
what he was then , of the deed he had come to 
do noiOy accursed of God and man, sting 
through his darkened soul, as he drew bridle 
on the height which overlooked New London, 
sleeping in the peaceful autumn sunshine? If 
any such memories overswept the soul of 
Benedict Arnold in that hour, they only stung 
it into fiercer desperation aud deadlier ven¬ 
geance. He waved his sword. ** Soldiers, do 
your duty,” was his infamous order to his 
troops; and then they set to their foul work 
of devastation and destruction.* 

We all know what was done to New London 
on that day. The shipping and the public 
buildings were first fired, and then the inhabit¬ 
ants watched from a short distance the red 
flames as they rose up and wrapt their home¬ 
steads one after another. They wondered that 
tho sun could shine and tho pleasant sky look 
down calmly on that scene of horror. 

“Oh righteous Judge, come and rend the 
heavens—come with Thy right arm bared to 
tho rescue of Thy people!” prayed Grace 
Palmer, as sho leaned herself heavily a moment 


♦ For tho sake of justice the writer subjoins tho 
following:— 

“It ought to be stated as a general fact, that Arnold’s 
orders appeared to have been given with some refer¬ 
ence to humanity and the laws of civilized warfare. 
Private houses were to be spared, unless in some few 
instances where tho owners were particularly obnox¬ 
ious. Yet no one can be certain that an excited sol¬ 
diery will not transcend their orders, and scenes of 
distress must bo expected in the train of a reckless 
invasion.”—Jfiss Ozulkim's History qf A’no i ’jondon. 
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against the side of the house, for she hnd been 1 
■witnessing on the height the devouring flames, < 
as home after home of those around her went* 
down in their lurid glare, until her soul had < 
sickened at the sight, and unable to endure it! 
she sought the house. But the sun shone on, < 
the blue sky smiled calmly over that day’s) 
work, and the destruction went on, in the* 
pleasant old town that sat by the Thames. J 
And fearful as were the scenes we have re- ( 
lated, others of a far more terrible character ( 
were transpiring on the eastern side of the* 
river. , 

The history of that sixteenth of September! 
was written at New London in fire, it was! 
written at Fort Griswold in blood 1 J 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

We must draw briefly, oh reader, and drop< 
quickly for your sake and ours the curtain < 
which hangs before that awful tragedy. The* 
Tory heart-blood curdles to read the story nst 
history with her calm voice relates it, and for) 
the rest, they alike who wrought, and they< 
who suffered that woe, are long since with) 
God. < 

There were at the time but about ono kun-) 
dred and fifty men in the newly built fort, and* 
two-thirds of these had hastened with what-! 
ever arms lay at hand to reinforco the slender) 
garrison. The hearts of brave men beat, bow- ( 
ever, under those coarse garments, and when) 
the British officer sent an insolent demand for' 
absolute surrender, it was twice sternly re-J 
jeeted. Then the work of destruction com-* 
menced. The little band in the fort foughtc 
against the overwhelming numbers of the* 
enemy, as bro.vo men will for all they holdc 
most dear. Colonel Eyre, who commanded the* 
British forces, was mortally wounded, and c 
Major Montgomery, who succeeded him, thrust) 
through with a spear; but at last the little* 
garrison was overcome, the fort was carried at ; 
the point of the bayonet. Then the slaughter* 
commenced—a slaughter in which it seemed < 
that the foe was suddenly turned into o- com-) 
pany of fiends. < 

Colonel Ledyard, the brave commander of) 
the fort, who lmd said that very morning, as he* 
stepped into the boat which was to convey him) 
across the Thames—“ If I must this day lose 1 
life or honor, you who know me can tell which < 
it will be”—ordered his men to lay down their ) 
arms. He surrendered his own sword only to < 
have it thrust through his body ! Everywhere : 
the helpless little band was hunted and slaugh- < 
tered as men would not.slaughter wild beasts- i 


The men lifted up their hands and cried in 
vain for mercy of their foes. They were 
gashed through and through—bayoneted over 
and over—pursued, ferreted out from everj 
spot where they had sought shelter, only to be 
slaughtered. The history of civilized warfare 
cannot furnish a massacre perpetrated with 
more diabolical fury than that which trans¬ 
pired at Fort Griswold. But have we not said 
the wronger and the wronged are with God. 
Eighty-four of the little band of brave men, 
who had assembled in the morning for the 
defence of the fort at Groton, were slain; the 
wounded lay all about in the hot afternoon 
sun, with none to offer them so much as a 
draught of cold wator. But at last that long 
day of horrors drew to its close. The grade 
rose slowly from the blackened hearths where 
the pleasant homesteads had stood that morn¬ 
ing, the militia at last gathered together in 
such force from the neighboring towns as to 
render them formidable, and Benedict Arnold 
looked on and gave the order to retire. 

The ghastly corpses at Fort GrisWold wcrelefi 
where they had fallen ; the wounded men wtre 
hastily packed one on top of another in a 
heavy ammunition wagon, and twenty of the 
enemy undertook to drag it down the steep 
ridge, on the summit of which stood Fort Gris¬ 
wold, The weight was so great, however, that 
the men abandoned it, leaving the wagon to 
descend of itself. Tho sides of the hill were 
sprinkled with rooks, stumps, and bushes. 
The wagon, left to its own impetus, proceeded 
with accelerated velocity, and at length struck 
suddenly against on old apple-tree, recoiled 
and swayed round, thus enhancing the agonj 
of the mangled men inside, until their cries 
swept across the Thames, and were heard amid 
the crackling of the flames, and tho confusion 
and distraction that reigned there. Several of 
the men were thrown upon the ground, several 
were killed outright. .The sufferers were hastily 
conveyed into a house at the foot of the bill 
Benedict Arnold left orders to fire the fort, 
and then taking what prisoners they could 
with them, the enemy set sail from the shores 
they had ravaged. 

Deacon Palmer hurried home to relieve the 
apprehensions of his family at nightfall, and 
carry with him the joyful tidings of the de¬ 
parture of tho enemy. 

“Oh, father, have you been spared!” broke 
out Mrs. Palmer, as she saw tho form which 
had never left her thoughts for a moment that 
day, entering tho door. 

Tho Deacon Bet down his musket. 
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“Yea, Patience, the Lord’s presarved me, ? 
and seen fit, I’m afeared, to take many lives of S 
more account than mine. We’ve had an awful ? 
day, and I expect wo don’t know the worst on’t 5 
yet, for there’s been hot fitin’ at Fort Griswold, Q 
but the enemy’s left our shores.” $ 

There was a flash of joy on the pale faces of < 
the women that had huddled round the Don- ? 
con; and as the old man looked from one to s 
another, and saw many who the next morning ) 
would find their homes a blackened heap ofS 
cinders, his heart gave way, and he bowed ^ 
down his head and wept. 5 

“ lias there been much fighting to-day, 
father?” asked Grace, when the old man lifted b 
his head once more. 5 

“Not much on our side the river. The5 
militia was ready enough to go into the battle, £ 
but they wanted a fair fight in an open field, < 
and not to give the enemy the privilege of^ 
Eliootin’ ’em to death cooped up in Btone walls, ^ 
where resistance would be useless.” S 

At that moment the door was thrust wide < 
open again, and Mrs. Trueman and Lucy 5 
hurriedly entered the room. Mrs. Trueman < 
addressed herself in a rapid, agitated way to< 
the Deacon, seeming hardly conscious of the ; 
presence of the others. 

44 It’s all Lucy’s Join’s that I stopped in S 
here to see if anybody’s goiu’ over to the fort, <j 
though 1 don’t need company, and it’s nonsense > 
to talk about it now !” < 

“No, it isn’t, mother,” put up Lucy’s pro- j 
testing voice. “I shall go with you unless^ 
you find somebody else to do it.” < 

“ What takes you over to the fort to-night, £ 
Mrs. Trueman?” asked the Deacon with a< 
sinking heart. < 

“Because my boy’s there. lie started off< 
early tins morning, and I must know whether^ 
he’s dead or alive afore I can ever Bleep c 
again.” < 

It was evident there was no use in attempt- < 
ing to oppose Mrs. Trueman. Lucy had been \ 
convinced of tins, and leaving the tavern * 
full of women and children, who had crowded c 
there for shelter, bIic had accompanied her* 
mother ns far as the Deacon’s, resolved that < 
much as she was needed at home at this \ 
juncture, she would not suffer Mrs. Trueman < 
to visit the fort, alone. \ 

“It isn’t safe for mother,” said Lucy, in 
tone whose decision reflected her parent’s. I < 
shall keep close to her side, unless there is some J 
man here to take charge of her.” < 

There was no one to accompany Mrs. True-j 
man but the Deacon, and the fatigue and ex- ( 


sitement of the day, and tho overflowing liouse- 
lold of helpless women which needed his care, 
■endered his departure almost impossible. 
Mrs. Trueman listened impatiently to her 
laughter’s expostulations, and was making 
ap her mind to end them by leaving the house, 
when a neighbor suddenly appeared at the 
loor, to whom the matter was easily explained. 
Che man offered to accompany Mrs. Trueman 
:o Groton, thus ending all discussion. 

Mrs. Trueman had just left the door when a 
ight hand touched the Deacon’s arm, a hand 
which he knew had a silent entreaty in it. 

“What is it, daughter?” 

“I think I may be of some uso there at the 
Tort. Perhaps there aro wounded men there 
who need care.” 

The Deacon looked up in his daughter’s face 
ind hesitated. 

“ My child, you will be likely to see terrible 
jighta. I’m afraid they’ll prove too much for 
you.” 

“I can stand it;” her brave, steadfast face 
was witness for her. “Oh father, if anybody 
that we knew or loved was lying there!” 

He .knew then that she was thinking of Ed¬ 
ward and Kobcrt. 

“ I will not stand in your way, my child,” 
mid the old man, and Grace hurried away, 
and came upon Mrs. Trueman a few rods from 
the gate. 

It was late that night before the two women 
could cross the ferry and reach the fort. Of 
the awful spectacle which presented itself to 
their eyes, history has kept its sickening 
record. More than eighty men lay dead be¬ 
fore them—more than eighty-four not killed 
in fair and open fight, but foully slaughtered 
by others, whom the thirst for blood had turned 
into fiends. There they lay gashed and man¬ 
gled, and plundered after they were dead, so 
that many of them could not be recognized. 

And amongst these, with tho torches glaring 
wildly over their white faces, the women of 
Groton searched for their dead; that day’s 
work had made forty widows. Every few 
moments some new shriek, breaking above the 
general sobs and lamentations, proclaimed that 
another beloved faco had been recognized; 
while amid the groups was occasionally one 
who seemed utterly stupefied by the great 
shock of anguish, and looked on the dead with 
wild dry eyes without a moan. 

In one corner sat a woman with a head 
pillowed upon her lap, the short black hair 
dnggled in blood, while she rocked herself to 
and fro, and kissed the white lips over and over, 
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11 My little boy called to me ■when I left 
homo, * Mother, you’ll bring pa back, wont 
you?’ and I said, ‘Yes, Tommy, I’ll be sure to 
bring him,’ and now when I go back alone 
he’ll stretch out his hands and ask me for him 
the first thing, and how can I tell my boy that 
he is fatherless 1” She said this lifting up her 
pitiful face to Grace, who had never seen her 
before. 

And a little way from this womnn knelt 
another, with her hands clasped over a muti¬ 
lated form which that morning had been her 
husband. 

“lie called back to me ns he went out this 
morning. ‘Now, Nancy, keep up a brave heart, 
and expect me back with good news and a first 
rate appetite for supper.’ And 1 waited long 
past supper time but he didn’t come—oh he 
didn’t cornel” passionately sobbed the broken¬ 
hearted woman. 

And this, oh reader, was what the fathers 
and mothers sulfcrcd to purchase our birth¬ 
right of liberty. Grace had taken no thought 
for herself from the moment she left her 
father’s door. Every other feeling had been 
absorbed in sympathy for Mrs. Trueman, who 
had scarcely spoken during the journey. Mrs. 
Trueman and Grace had simultaneously stag¬ 
gered back at the sickening spectacle which 
met their eyes when they first entered the fort, 
but in a few minutes the mother stepped for¬ 
ward and made a sign to Grace. A man who 
stood near passed a couple of torches to the 
women, and they commenced their search, 
Mrs. Trueman went first and Grace followed. 
One by one they searched—one by one. The 
glare of the torches dropped on each dead face 
a moment and then passed by, until it reached 
the last 1 Then Mrs. Trueman turned to 
Grace, and there came almost a smile to her 
white lips— 

“Nathaniel is not among them 1” she said, 
and as the awful dread lifted itself from her 
heart, Grace wondered if the mother rejoiced 
more than she did. 

The early dawn once more looked in at Fort 
Griswold, when tidings wero brought that the 
wounded men had been conveyed to the foot of 
the hill on which the fort stood. Mrs. True¬ 
man and Grace hurried thither, both with un¬ 
spoken fears in their hearts. 

Sixty wounded men had passed that long 
night of anguish together under one roof, with 
no hand to relieve, nor voice, save their own 
groans, to soothe their sufferings. . The men 
lay as they had been carelessly tossed in here 
by the enemy, after being plundered. 


In one of the rooms to the right lay, a little 
apart from the others, the slender figure of a 
young man; the face was turned towards the 
east, whence the light would bo sure to come. 
It was a face that once seeing you would never 
have forgotten, hut would have turned hack to 
look at again and again amongst all those 
faces. A smile of singular, X had almost said 
awful sweetness, lingered on the still lips, and 
seemed to shed its peace over all the thin, 
beautiful face. The long brown hair clustered 
thick about it. There was no traco of violence 
on the features, only a deep wound near the 
breast; and at midnight out of that wound had 
gone peacefully the life of Nathauiel Trueman! 
Mrs. Trueman and Grace entered the room 
together. Their eyes fell upon the face turned 
smilingly to the east. It needed no second 
glance to tell that story, which sooner or later 
is all that can be told of any of us. 

“ Ho is dead l” said under her breath a wo¬ 
man who had followed the two. 

“ Sli—sh—” Mrs. Trueman turned round 
and smiled at the woman, a smile .which made 
Grace shut her eyes when she saw it. “You’ll 
wake my boy,” she said, “ho isn’t dead, he’s 
only gone to sleep 1” 

That first shock had been too much for the 
poor mother! She sat down on the floor— 
she smoothed the brown hair softly away from 
the cold cheeks, with just the look of a mother 
watching over her sleeping infant. 

“My pretty boy!” she murmured, “how 
sweet he smiles ; he al’ays had jest that trick 
of smilin’in his sleep! How I’ve aat by hi* 
cradle and watched it for the hour together, 
until he looked so beautiful I’d grow almost 
afraid he’d take wings suddenly and fly away, 
lie looks as if he might now, don’t he, 
Grace?” 

There came no answer, only a low sob. Mrs. 
Trueman looked up, and seeing Grace’s tears 
she moved uneasily— 

“Don’t cry, Gracie,” she said, “My boy 
isn’t dead as they called him. Don’t you see 
he’s only gone to sleep!” 

“Mrs. Trueman,” said Grace, and her tears 
were still, “ Nathaniel steeps in God. 7 * 

The truth seemed to flash upon Mrs, True¬ 
man’s mind. She drew down her cheek to 
Nathaniel’s, put her arms about him— 

“Oh, my boy,” bUc murmured, “wont you 
let your mother come and sleep with you ?'* 

A little later, when they went to remove the 
two, they found the mother lying unconscious, 
with her arms wrapped tight about her dead 
son. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Nearly seven weeks later Grace Palmer, < 
wiping the breakfast dishes one morning,; 
paused a moment, threw open the kitchen j 
window and looked out. It was a tine morning' 
in the late October, with a keen sharp air< 
which had a touch of the frost in it. She! 
drank in the pungent odor of pine, and sagsa-< 
fras, and sweet fern, with a pleasant seasoning ( 
from the sea. She saw how the maples had; 
burned and the chestnuts paled when the frosty 
walked in the night among them, and the golden < 
roil ilamcd by the farm fences. < 

The girl’s thoughts went back ns she gazed* 
OTer the last seven weeks. They lmd been- 
very busy ones for the family of Deacon Pal-; 
mer. The friends who had found hospitable! 
cheer under tlieir roof, on that awful sixth of- 
September, had mostly remained with them' 
until they could find or return to their friends. \ 

Their numbers had contracted gradually, ; 
until the only one who remained now was the? 
old woman who had evinced so much anxiety* 
for the safety of her “ehimbly corner;” but* 
this had not escaped the general conflagration; < 
so the Deacon had generously offered her his, \ 
and the old woman had settled herself there in* 
the placid contentment of second childhood. 

“Grace,” said a low, sad voice, at the girl's- 
shoulder. She turned quickly, to meet the 
face of Lucy Trueman. Sho had come softly! 
round by the Eide-door, and the girl had! 
not been in the house since that night. 

“Oh, Lucy, I’m glad to see you.” All Grace 
felt at the moment was not in her words, but it 
was in her face, 

“ The doctor said I mustn’t stay in the house 
another day,” said the girl, “ without taking the 
air, so I thought I’d step in a minute, Grace.”' 

She was not the Lucy Trueman of old, with 
her arch, pretty wavs, and breaks of laughter, 
that lighted your heart. The spring was gone 
out of her voice and step, and tho shadow of a 
great sorrow liad fallen on the bright face. 

In a grief such as Lucy’s had been, one 
always feels the weakness and limitation of 
words. Grace did not touch it with these 
first, but she kissed Lucy, and held her hand! 
in a tender caressing which bad its language. 

“I was thinking just that yesterday, that 
you d certainly get sick if you kept in the 
house so close, and was going over this after-, 
noon, to force you into a wnlk with me." 

At that moment Mrs. Palmer came in with 
nn apronful of late squashes sho had just 
gathered. 

“Well, Lucy, I declare I’m beat!” was her 


homely welcome ; but her voice made it a very 
cordial one; and she took off her sunbonnet, 
and emptied tlie squashes on the table. 

“ How is your mother, Lucy?” sitting down 
close by' the girl. 

“There don’t seem to be much change, Mrs. 
Palmer. She hasn’t set up for the last two 
days, only to have her bed made, and don’t 
seem to take any interest in the world. I cau’t 
rouse her only to talk about—you know.” 

The tears glistened in the eyes of both list¬ 
eners. 

“I should have been over yesterday after¬ 
noon, if the shower hadn’t come up jist as I 
got through with cheese pressin’. I’m still 
in hopes she’ll be more reconciled.” 

“I’ve almost given up hope,” continued 
Lucy, wiping the great tears from her cheeks; 
but Parson Willetts says he hasn’t. He comes 
to see mother every day r , and you ought to 
hear liis prayers and how he talks. It just 
lifts one right up from this world. He told 
mother lie didn’t believe that if Nathaniel had 
been his own son lie could have felt his death 
more. You know he studied with the Parson for 
the last three years, and Nathaniel was so much 
attached to him.” 

“ Can’t he say something to comfort your 
mother, Lucy?” asked Mrs. Palmer. 

“ Oh, you’d think lie must , if you were to 
hear him talk. He said to her yesterday that 
she had cause for thankfulness above most 
mothers—that we could none of us tell what 
sorrow or darkness might have been Nathaniel’s 
portion if ho had lived; but now we were 
certain he had got beyond the reach of any' 
possible pain or harm; and that good and 
happy as he was on earth, be was better and 
happier now. 

“‘Mrs. Trueman,’ said he, ‘it’s a great 
thing to have such a noble, beautiful youth as 
Nathaniel to give back to God, who first gave 
him to you. When I think of the clear evidence 
he loft of his beautiful Christian life, crowned 
by his noble death, I feci as if I could come to 
you and say, as though I spoke to you in 
God’s stead—* Be comforted, for tho child is 
not dead but liveth.’ And I know, too, that if 
Nathaniel stood here in my place, he’d say to 
you— 4 Don’t shed another tear—don’t mourn 
for me another hour, mother. It’s well with 
your boy—better even than all your love could 
make it.’ And Mrs. Trueman, you know, too, 
that much as you loved Nathaniel, he’s gone 
where he’s loved deeper and better than he is 
even in your heart.* 

“ Mother broke right out into a sob, then. 
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and it's tho first tear she’s shed since that 
dreadful day. 4 1 know it> Parson Willetts, 
she said ; but oh, my poor heart aches and 
cries for my boy, and I can’t give him up.* 

“ «You haven’t got to give him up. God ia 
going to give you back our dear Nathaniel in 
a liLtlo while, and you'll have him forever. 
Think of what that means !* ” 

Lucy was crying so that she could hardly 
get through with the Parson’s speech, and both 
her auditors kept her company. 

“I think it sunk deep into mother’s heart,*’ 
continued Lucy, after a little silence ; I*ve sort 
of felt she was pondering on what the Parson 
said, although there hasn’t seemed any out¬ 
ward change. And he said, too, that Nathaniel 
would be growing in this brief separation in 
all tho beautiful and lovely qualities which 
drew our hearts to him, and that he would 
want those he loved to grow too, and that 
sinking under any grief was not the way to do 
this.” 


14 Oh, that must have touched the heart of 
your mother. You may depend, Lucy, it’ll 
do her good, whether she seems to mind it 
now or not,” said Mrs. Palmer, betwixt her 
tears. 

And then they passed another half hour 
talking over all that was lovely in the life of 
Nathaniel Trueman, and telling anecdotes of 
him which they all hoarded like precious trea¬ 
sures in their memory. And then Lucy rose 
hastily, saying that her mother would miss her 
if sho was gone longer. 

Mrs. Palmer sent some particularly tempting 
pears, and a small china tureen of very dainty 
brpth, which she had prepared for the invalid 
the day before, and Lucy departed, feeling that 
her visit had done her good. 

A minute later, the door was burst wide 
open, and Deacon Palmer came into the room, 
his face full of Borne joyous excitement that 
Beemcd almost more than ho could contain— 
“Mother!—Grace! Cornwallis ia taken !”i 
he cried. 

Grace bounded from her chair to his side. 

“ Oh, father, is it true?” she cried, white 
for joy. i 

“True as the gospel, my child. The news 
come straight. The Lord has arisen for the 
deliverance of his people. The war has had 
its death.” < 

liven while ho spoke, the hells struck up the 
joyful tidings; thoy heard the guns firing for 
joy of the victory. That swift, silent march of 
"Washington had done its work—a work from 
which not even the ravaged coast of Counecti- 


£ cut had diverted him. The final blow had 
^ been struck. 

ff “Oh, iny beautiful, precious, free country!” 

exclaimed Grace, betwixt her jets of happy 
S tears. 

•> “Thank God, daughter, that you live to 
? speak those words—that wo live to see this 
phour, the happiest of my life,” said her father, 
£ Tho next moment, Grace bounded from the 
p house to the front gate— 

^ “ Lucy—Lucy Trueman ! come back here!” 

>shc shouted to her friend, who was not quite 
s out of sight. 

' And Lucy came back in mute wonder at the 
^ changed face and tones of Grace. She wa* 
; seized by the arm and dragged unceremoniously 
into the house. 

? “Tell her the news, father.” 

And hearing it, tho face of Lucy Trueman 
spraug out cif shadow again. 

> “Even mother will he glad now !” she said, 
>a little while later, as she started for home the 
'second time. 

j “ And tell her that Nathaniel helped to buy 
^tliis day for us,” added Deacon Palmer. 

> Of the day and the night that followed, with 
j its ringing of hells, its blazing of bonfires on a 
; thousand hills, who shall write fitly ? 

J After seven yenrs, the people held jubilee 

• through all the land—a free people—a people 
; who had bought with their best blood the great 
'price of liberty. 

> And amid all the joy for her redeemed 
'country which Grace felt at that time, and 

• despite tho patriotism which had proved itself 
i with her so disinterested and pure, feelings of 
’ a personal character gave a deeper coloring to 
: her glad ness—feelings that she hid in her own 
’heart until very late that night, when the tide 

• of jubilant friends and neighbors had flowed 
| out of the front door, and Grace found herself 
■alone a moment with her father. She went up 
t to him, laid her head on his shoulder, and 

1 whispered softly— 

, “ Edward will be coming home before a 

great while, father ?” 

• “ I think ho will. God has been very good 
to us, my little daughter.” And lie kissed her. 

“ God bus been very good to us,” sang the 
heart of Grace Palmer, as she went up stairs to 
her room that night. 

[to be continued.] 
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CHARTER XXVI. 

“Mother, mother, the rose-bud lms budded!” 
There was a thrill of joy in the voice which £ 
?aiil this just outside of the kitchen window, <; 
on the first day of May, in the year of our£ 
Lord seventeen hundred and eighty-two. Mrs. < 
Palmer paused n moment, and looked up from< 
the large earthen bowl of milk which she was p 
skilfully relieving of its upper stratum of^ 
cream. She saw Grace standing there in hcr f 
simple morning gown of homespun linen, with' 
a small hammer in one hand and some twine in' 
the other. She looked pretty, even to hcr$ 
mother’s unartistic eyes, with the shadows of ; 
the tender green leaves thrown on her face; 
and the smile in her eyes repeated the thrill in< 
her voice. c 

“ I'm glad on’t to hear about the buds, but< 
I’m a great deal gladder to see you look so* 
happy over it,” was the mother’s characteristic £ 
rejoinder. < 

And Grace looked what she felt that morn- [ 
ing.. The winter was ended. Tho great white 
embroideries of snow, which seemed to lie on < 
her soul as they had lain cold and heavy on the • 
earth, were gone at length. There was now no: 
last faint etching of ice by the fences, or on the* 
bleak sides of tho hills. The singing of birds ; 
filled the air; tlie fresh, sweet smell of the; 
sprouting grass was liner than the breath of 
spices, and the soft spring sunshine was a, 
praise and joy in the whole earth. 

The winter had brought a hitter disappoint -1 
meat to Grace, for she had confidently expected ‘ 
to see Edward Dudley before its close. It was 
May now, and lie had not come yet. « 

The commander-in-chief had been extremely 1 
wary in granting his officers furloughs during 
the winter which followed the surrender of 
Vorktown. He dreaded any weakening of his 
forces, any confidence based on the late victory, 
which might lull into false security the hearts 
of his countrymen. Not until lie was absolutely 
assured that tho British Parliament were 
resolved on a ccssntion of hostilities, would 
Washington diminish his army’ or relax his 
efforts for another campaign. 

So through tho long, slow winter, tho heart 
of Grace Palmer had waited and ached, as 
many another of her countrywomen did through 
the winter which followed the battle of York- 
town. But a little while before. Colonel 
Dudley had written :— 


“ When you hear the first birds of May, 
look out for my coming, Grace. I cannot tell 
just when it will be ; but you may depend upon 
me.” 

And after that, Grace waited for the singing 
birds, but in her head the song was sweeter 
than theirs. It overrun her lips that morning, 
ns she fastened the twine, and wound the ten¬ 
der green branches around it in old psalm 
tunes and hymns of Watts, and wreathed itself 
in and out of sweet homely old household 
melodies, and then suddenly fell down into a 
silence too beloved and holy for song. 

And as the girl stood there, with the sun¬ 
beams spilling themselves in golden wine on 
her head, a stranger rode suddenly out of the 
lane on the right of the house, and drew up 
his horse in the road. He saw Grace Palmer 
at her work, with the white handkerchief she 
had tied around her head fallen down on her 
neck, dragging a stray lock with it. 

One look drank her in—lmir, face, figure: 
and then the stranger put spurs to his horse, 
and hurried to the front gate. 

Grace did not start until she heard the click 
of the latch ; then she turned suddenly towards 
the front gate. There was tho first look of 
blank surprise, then her heart sprung and car¬ 
ried away all the color from her lips and 
checks. She moved towards the steps, and 
stopped there with no power to get further. 
’The man approached her, not rapidly ; his left 
limb was hopelessly crippled, and if he had 
ever walked that narrow path with the free, 
.strong step of manhood, he would never do it 
:again. His cheeks were browned deep with 
' exposure, and bore the traces of suffering and 
hardship; but the voice which for*six long 
•years she had hungered for, asked, as the man 
; put out his arms— 

> “Grace, can you tell who it is that comes to 
l you thus ?” 

) “Oh, Edward !” They were not loud words, 
jbut they were solemn witnesses of all the long 
■anguish that had been—of all the tenderness 
>nnd joy that were now in the heart of Grace 
' Palmer. 

> He drew her to him; and Edward Dudley 
?liad never shaken in the midst of the hottest 
^battle-field, where tho dead were dropping 
'.thick about him, ns he shook when he laid the 
flight head of Grace Palmer on his brcAst. 

> Then they went into the house together. 

' Mrs. Palmer had gone out on some errand a 
^ lit.tle while before, und it was best that there 
$ were none to see them. 

> Of that day even Grace Palmer did not often 
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spcnk in the future years of her life. ItsJ hand in his. There was no time for fnrth»r 
memory was hidden in her heart, a treasure* reply then, for the Deacon bent his head to 
that words could only touch to soil it. < ask a blessing—such a blessing as had nerer 

Neither was Mrs. Palmer’s welcome or thej been invoked at that tnble before. 

Deacon’s later one, with many words. The* “ Are you quite so glad, my darling ?” In¬ 
form er’8, as soon as lior first surprise and the< ward Dudley asked this question durine th* 
tearful joy which followed it, was over, took* afternoon, as Grace sat on the low stool at hi* 
a practical channel, and she bestirred herself5 feet, where she had sat that laBt day, ar.j 
about getting a dinner somewhat worthy of \ where Edward Dudley had placed her for the 
her guest; but, this time, without so much ' sake of contrasting that hour with this one. She 
as consulting Grace; and the young people', had been looking up in his face while he talked 
passed the morning as they had one seven c to her, not imagining half that her eby, swett 
years before, in the parlor together. £ gaze said. 

"When the Deacon returned home that day, ^ “So glad for what?” chimed the silverr 
he was partially prepared for the good tidings-: voice. 

by finding the table set with the best linen and £ “ Why, as glad as your eyes say that you are, 

china; and for the rest, Mrs. Palmer, with no5 because you have me back again, bruised and 
small sacrifice on her part, refrained from dis-i weather-beaten, broken, and maimed for life!' 1 
closing any facts, saying, briefly— ^ Spite of himself, his voice betrayed to tie 

“If you want to find out anything, jest walk£ girl’s fine intuition the one sore place in hit 
into the parlor.” < heart. The sweet eyes were not shy now. 

The Deacon followed her advice with a mix-J “Oh, Edward! I am so glad to have yos 
turc of blank amazement and curiosity on liis* back—this day and this hour so satisfies nj 
face, and confronted his daughter ; and by her < life, that it seems ns though I have not another 
side sat Colonel Dudley! £ earthly gift or blessing to ask of God—that i! 

A quarter of an hour later, the Deacon said, $ He should send me one, I must only answer- 
rubbing liis hands briskly— < * I have enough, and there is no room to" 

“I forgot to bring mother’s message about5; receive it.* ” 
dinner; I’m afraid it’ll get cold, and that's tliej He bent his head down closer to Grace, and 
one thing that ’ll put her cut.” * almost whispered— 

“ Dinner time!” echoed Grace. “You don’t* “Not the blessing of having me come into 
mean to say it's that, father?” < that door as I went out of it six years ago, 

“What else should bring me home, my ^ Grace?” 
daughter ?” with a shrewd twinkle in his eyes. £ She smiled, now—a happy, contented ?ir.i!e. 

“I thought that it was only teu o'clock,” < looking up steadily in his eyes, 
exclaimed the girl. < “I shouldn’t cure one whit, Edward, fornx 

“I thought so too,” laughed the Colonel, * sake.” 
looking at his watch. “Grace, will you believe* For a moment, he averted his head. There 
it’s past one?” . < was evidently something in liis face that even 

“Where has this morning gone to?” £ her tender eyes must not read. When he bent 

“Where pleasant time usually goes,” laughed< it down again, there was no shadow of pain it. 
her father; and the trio went out to dinner, < it. 

hiding with light words and familiar jests the < * “My little girl—my dear little girl!” re* 
thoughts which filled all their hearts. But< peating the words ns though they had a plea* 
those grave feelings leaped to the surface witlu sant sound to him—“that is a/mosf the sweetest 
Grace, as her guest handed her to the table. J thing you ever said to me.” 

“Oh, Edward! do you remember that spring, < Her quick, startled look, answered him— 

seven years ago, when you sat down here toj “Why, Edward! did you have nny fear 

dinner?” < there?** 

“Do I? Mow many a time it has shone. “Yes, and dread. Don’t look pained, bit 
down on me, a light along the years, as Ij child. It was altogether my fault—my sin. I 
have munched my bread and beef in camp. < never know, Grace, that I had taken nny pride 
Ah, Grace! there were times when I never t in my physical strength—in my well-knit 
expected to eat dinner here agnin.” And n* muscular frame, until the Mow came, and then 
little shadow stole over the young officer’s face, < for awhile I rebelled against it. The thought 
as he glanced down on his crippled limb. ‘ that I must be a cripple for life, even in the 

She understood him, and slipped her soft < noblest of causes, was very hard, and I could 
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not brook it, especially when I thought of you. 
But the false pride which God punished has 
gone now, and those last words of yours have 
healed its pain forever.” 

And after these words there came, as was 
fitting, a silence. 

Grace broke it, looking up with a tbought; 
which it did not require any great sagacity? 
to perceive had taken a cross-road from their; 
last topic. 

“Eight years are a long time, Edward; 
tier must have made some changes in me.” 

lie stroked the oval cheeks tenderly. 

“I don't see them,” he said. “Despite all 
the care, aud watching, and anxiety you have 
endured, these eight years have dealt A*ery 
kindly with this one dear little face.” 

It was true. No one looking at the unbent 
Jip«—at the fair cheeks, with the faint flush in 
them—at the brown eyes, with the look of their 
childhood, would have fancied that the life of 
Grace Palmer was drawing towards its twenty- J: 
eighth birth-day. • J 

That first afternoon slipped away just as the 
morning had done. There was so much for each 
to hear and to tell; for manifold had been the 
perils which Edward Dudley had escaped by 
land and by sea, on the deadly battle-field, and 
in lonely midnight inarches; and Grace list¬ 
ened and shuddered, and looked at the young 
officer, hardly believing that ho could have 
been delivered from all these dangers, and be 
sitting once more at her side. Some cruel 
memory suddenly drove a white terror over 
her face. 

“What is it, Grace ?** asked the young Colo¬ 
nel. taking her hands. 

“I was thinking of the time when I read 
Samuel Ritter's letter. Oh, Edward! you 
don't know—it went down into the marrow of 
my life!” 

“Dear Grace! I would have done anything 
to have spared you from that. But, it wasn't 
true.” ): 

“No, thank God! it wasn’t truoI” 

At that moment, Benny put his face into the 
parlor—a boy’s face, round, tanned, with; 
black, roguish eyes. ^ 

“Grace!” he cried, ** we’ve got up the ( 
flag!” 5; 

“That’s in consequence of your coming,$ 
Edward,” laughed the girl. “It affords you^ 
an occasion for a patriotic speech.” j 

“Thank you, and—the boys. Benny, I’llc 
come out and salute the thirteen stars after < 
awhile.” * ^ 

Denny came up to his sister, his wide eyes < 


5 darting curious glances towards lier guest. 
' There was a question in his face. 

| “ What is it, Benny V* bending clown her 

’ head to him. 

S “ I say, Grace, he didn’t use to be lame, did 
Jhct” The whisper could have been heard to 
the remotest corner of the room. 

“ Sh !—sh ! Benny.” 

“ Don’t be distressed, Grace; I’ve got over 
; my weakness about thaf. No, Benny, I didn’t 
uso to be lame; but I shall be now, as long as 
I live.” 

Benny’s face showed sympathy through its 
' tan and freckles. After he had left the room, 

; a new thought struck Grace. 

■ “ We must go over to Mrs. Trueman's to- 
; night,” she said. “ Lucy and her mother will 

want to see you only less than I have.” 

\ “Not to-night, Grace. I must have you one 
: day to myself. We’ll go to-morrow. How is 
J Nathaniel’s mother now ?” 

“Very much as when I last wrote you. 

| She’s tried to bear up under the blow after 
your uncle’s talk with her, and got about the 
house some; but you’ll see at once that her 
; heart's broken.” 

“ Poor Nathaniel!” sighed Edward Dudley, 
• “his death went to my heart as no loss ever 

■ did ; aud yet it was not for him I grieved, but 
for his mother. For the grief was all hers— 

: the gain was Nathaniel's.” 

. And so they sat and talked, until all the 
; west became alive, and palpitated with the soft 
maroon colors of sunset: and then Deacon Pal- 
^ mer returned home, bringing with him Parson 
Willetts, who had been absent all day, and had 
just learned of the return of his nephew. 

It had been settled that Edward and Grace 
should go over to the tavern next morning; 
but the grass had slipped off its last pearls of 
, dew before they started, and they had not got 
far from the gate when a loud voice on their 
left, hailed them suddenly. 

“Face about, my friends, and give good- 
; morning to a fellow traveller.” 

Grace dropped Edward’s arm, and turned 
around sharply. A young man in a soiled, worn 
Continental uniform, with a knapsack on his 
shoulder, was approaching them. 

“ Oh, Edward! it’s Robert!” The girl 
rushed forwards, and met her brother half 
way. 

They all returned to the Deacon’s; for of 
course there was no visiting at the tavern that 
morning. The young captain had managed 
the first meeting with his sister by concealing 
all that he felt on that occasion under light 
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jests and good-natured bravado; but when liej> 
came to bis mother, •whom ho had not met for-, 
three years, Robert Palmer quite broke down. > 
The sight of her tears; the mother-cry that broke \ 
from her heart as she caught a first glance of) 
him, was more than he could bear. 5 

But after awhile they all grew composed again, c 
and then there followed the old home-talk, thern~ > 
pid questions, the pleasant gossip, and the fnmi- 
liar faces and ways, all sweetened by memories 
of the dangers and sufferings that were gone. ^ 
Robert affirmed that it had been his intention^ 
to stenl upon the household by surprise, and'j 
that he hud been for days indulging his fancies ^ 
on the scenes that would follow, “ But,** with> 
a shake of his head, “ I exploded the moment^ 
I saw Edward and Grace, and it was all up> 
with me then. My shout would come in spited 
of me.” cj 

“ I should never have forgiven you if itj 
hadn’t,” looking at her brother with fond eyes, r 
He rose up, and stood before Mrs. Palmer^ 
and Grace, with his tall lithe, slender figure. C 
“Well, mother—sis! do I come buck from 5 
the wars much the worse for all the hard usage 1 
I’ve undergone?” ; 

“Not a bit,” with her smile, which hade 
several meanings in it, “only you’re several< 
shades darker than when you went away.” { 
“Most likely; going to war don’t afford a ^ 
fellow much chance to attend to his complex-j 
ion—eh, Dudley?” t 

“We’re all sufferers alike in that misfortune. j 
My face isn’t a shade lighter than yours, < 
Robert,” laughed the Colonel. ; 

When Grace suggested that Robert should < 
accompany them to the tavern that afternoon,. 
the former answered— < 

“Let Lucy alone until evening, sis; she wont \ 
want to see you before that time.” > 

“ What makes you think so?” in much sur-< 
prise. J 

“ Because a gentleman took the stage with ; 
me at New Haven, and his name was Johnj 
Doming.” c 

“Oh, I am glad, for Lucy’s sake! PoorJ 
girl! She has had to bear all her sorrowsc 
alone.” 5 

This was true. John Doming had not becn< 
able to visit his betrothed after the death of ( 
Nathaniel, for he had been promoted to an< 
ofliee in the commissary department, which, in < 
the time of the Revolution, involved muclri 
perplexity and responsibility, and it was more < 
difficult for him to obtain a furlough than for j 
many who were in active service.” < 

In accordance with Robert’s suggestion, the ( 
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young people started for Mrs. Trueman’s after 
supper. They walked silently, for the head of 
each was full of thoughts of Nathaniel, mid of 
the poor broken-hearted mother who mourned 
through the slow days, because she could not 
go to her boy. 

A young moon was above the bills, touching 
the tops of the trees with faint silver, and the 
sky was full of the beauty of stars when they 
reached the tavern. 

Lucy came to the door. This night she 
looked as Grace had not seen her since Na¬ 
thaniel's death—like the old Lucy Trueman. 
Youth was strong in her, and love was deep: 
and this sorrow, terrible as it had been, had 
not ploughed up the roots of her life a« it 
had her mother’s. It had made her tender, 
patient, brave, which grief wisely received 
always makes one. 

But when her eyes fell on the friend who 
had been her brother’s dearest one, her voice 
fell, as the new roses did in her cheeks, and 
she opened the sitting-room .for her guests 1 , 
gravely. 

Mr. Deming, who was sitting there, came 
forward with a hearty greeting for his brother 
officers, and then they turned towards Mrs. 
Trueman. She sat in an arm-chair by the 
window; but the brisk, bustling little woman 
of former days was gone forever. Her knitting 
lay in her lap, and her face had a slow, fistic??, 
heart-broken look, which it hurt Edward 
Dudley to see more than any passionate grief 
could have done. He wrung the baud of 
Nathaniel’s mother silently, and sat down 
without a word. 

Then the talk of every one went, by mutual 
consent, on other topics than of him who seemed 
ns close to each one as though he sat in their 
midst that night. 

It was evident that the sight of the relumed 
soldiers, especially of Colonel Dudley, had 
shaken Mrs. Trueman out of the usual torpor 
of her grief. She answered his question* 
about her health in an absent way, and caught 
up her knitting, and went to work at it with a 
kind of nervous impatience. Mr. Deming and 
Robert wore conversing in a low tone about 
the latter’s return; for it seemed this had 
formed a prominent subject in the morning 
stage ride, when Mrs. Trueman sudden!? 
spoke, laying down her knitting— 

“ What did your mother say when she saw 
you, Robert ?” 

“She didn’t say much; she was too glad 
for many words, ma’am.” 

“And I’m glad, too, for her sake; but oh, 
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Robert, 1 haven’t any boy to come back to 
me !*’ 

The three young men felt the mother’s grief 
at that moment as they never had before. 
The very aching of her heart seemed to surge 
up into her tones, ami fill them with pain 
that might have melted a stone. No one could 
speak for awhile. At last, Edward Dudley 
did. 

“Mrs. Trueman,” he said, solemnly, “ if 
our dear Nathaniel were to send you a message 
to-night, desiring you to do anything for his 
sake and in his name, would you make an 
effort to do it ?” 

“Wouldn’t I!” cried the mother, her voice 
breaking out into sudden sobs. “ Wouldn’t I 
go the round world over to do whatever my 
boy asked, if I could only get one word from 
him!” 

It was impossible to hear the mother un¬ 
moved; but Edward Dudley controlled himself 

to say— 

“ Mrs. Trueman , I bring you that tcord from 
Xathaniel /” 

And now the mother was not the only one 
who hushed her sobs, and listened breathless. 

“It was in the early part of the war,” the 
young colonel went on to say, “and one night 
it came Nathaniel’s turn to serve on picket 
guard. It was a raw, blustering night, and 
I knew it was service he wasn’t accustomed to, 
and thought it might help his half of the night 
along if I should go out and stay with him.” 

“Oh Edward, that was good of you,” said 
Mrs. Trueman; it was the first time she had 
called him this, and she bent forward and took 
the soldier s hands in hers, and stroked them 
softly in just the same way as she had stroked 
Nathaniel’s little ones long ago when he lay 
smiling on her lap. There was something 
strangely touching in the act. 

“Nathaniel loved you!” she said, looking up 
into the young man’s face, with almost the 
look which had belonged to the dead. “ lie 
told me he did, better than anybody in the 
world, except Lucy and me.” 

“And as though he were bone of my bone, 
and flesh of my fiesh, did I love Nathaniel 
Trucinau,” answered Edward Dudley. 

“That night we fell to talking as was natural 
about home folks, and Nathaniel said to me, 

4 I’m never a coward, Captain Dudley, except 
when I think of my mother. For myself I’m 
ready to live or to die this night as the Lord 
*ees fit in the service of my country, but when 
I think of mother, then there’s no denying it, < 
I’m afraid.’ J 


j “ And it’s a fear that does you double honor, 

> my young friend! I said. * I never put it in 
; that light exactly,’ answered Nathaniel. * But 
>you know just how it is. Mother’s set her 
: whole heart on me, and loves me better than 
’we ought to love anything in this world, I 

’spose; and when I get to thinking if any 
'harm should come to me, how she would take 
- it, I can’t stand it, Dudley—I can’t stand it,’ 
Jand lie wrung my hand hard. 

> “ And I answered him, 1 Nathaniel, the Lord 

• who gives you grace to say this night you are 
ready to do his will, be it for life or death, will 

:give your mother strength to bear whatever 
'grief or loss He appoints her.’ 

; “‘But it’s just there that my faith fails me. 
^1 know how her very life is bound up in mine, 

• and I’m afraid she’d never look up again if she 
jlost me. I can’t have any fear for myself, 
^because, sweet as life is, I believe that if its 
>end came suddenly to me I should go to Him 
’whose promises I have trusted, and whose 
jsalvation is the Itoek of my hope and peace.’ ” 
| And here Edward Dudley paused a little, and 

his hearers knew that just so had Nathaniel 

> paused when he kept watch that wild night on 
the battle field. 

, “ ‘But I’m afraid that mother would forget, 

in her grief, how much better it was with me 
i there than it could ever be with me here ; aud, 

| Dudley, if it shall so be that I go first, ami you 
i ever return and see my mother, will you pro- 
*mise me to take this message to her, be it 
’sooner or later V 

, “ And wc clasped hands there, and I pro- 

’mised him in a lull of the wind, 
f “‘T want you to solemnly charge her as 
| though I came back from the grave, aud spoke 
to her, not to go sorrowing and broken-hearted 
]through life for me—to think of me gladly, to 
’speak of me cheerfully as of one with whom. 
( it is all well, and who has only gone home a 
’little while before her. Tell her to be glad 
,because she had me to give to God—glad 
’because I am happy; and to think and to 
>speak of me not as dead, but as Nathaniel who 
Jis in Heaven.*” 

> Mrs. Trueman leaned forward ; the tears fell 
,softly into her lap— 

> “Edward,” she said, “my heart is com¬ 
forted at last. I will obey Nathaniel’s last 
’message. I will not grieve for him as I have 
done. I will wait patiently until God calls 
me.” 

“And whether you or I meet Nathaniel, who 
is in heaven, first, Mrs. Trueman, he will know 
that I fulfilled his wish, and that it accom- 
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plishetl the work which he desired it should,” 
said the young colonel. 

“Oh, I see now I’ve been in the wrong to 
grieve so long without any hope,” continued 
Mrs. Trueman, with the tears which had bless¬ 
edness and healing in them falling softly on 
the hands clasped in her lap. “ Sometimes 
when your uncle talked to me, Edward, as 
never man talked before, it would seem to rac 
for a little while, that I could almost give him 
*p to God, and then the old longing ami 
hungering for a sight of my boy’s dead face 
would come back to me, and I couldn’t 
put it away; but your mother wont forget 


dows of the distant farm houses, and heads 
were thrust out here and there. 

“ We’ve roused up the good people in the 
neighborhood by our explosive patriotism,” 
laughed Edward Dudley. 

“ No matter; it was in such a good cause,’’ 
with that laugh of hers which was so sweet a 
thing to hear that one would be sure to listen 
for it again, and then Robert opened the gate, 
and the brother and sister went up to the 
house, while the colonel returned to the par¬ 
son’s, and his friend to the tavern. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 


your words, Nathaniel—no, she wont forget? “ Robert,” called Grace Palmer from \U 
them.” phend of the stairs one morning, “wont you 

There caine a sob from the corner where ? come tip here ? I want to put your ingenuity 

Lucy sat, and John Deming went up to the ?to active use this morning.” 
weeping girl, and drew her arm softly in his ? Robert went up to his sister with a comical 
and led her to her mother. Jlugubriousncss. 

“Mrs. Trueman,” said the officer, “ will £ “Use is a word I never took much delight 
you take mein Nathaniel’s stead for Lucy’s Jin, but I’m ready to sacrifice myself for your 
sake?” ^services this forenoon.” 

She looked up then, and smiled on them? The brother and sister went into the “spare- 
through her tears, as she had not smiled since ^chamber.” In one corner stood the high-post 
Nathaniel’s death. ^mahogany bedstead, with its snowy curtains of 

“I will take you in his stead,” she an- S white dimity depending from the foot. 


swered. “My boy and girl, may the Lord? “ I’ve been trying to fasten them up for the 


bless you !” J»last hour, but I’m not tall enough, nor strong 

An hour later the three young men and 'j enough, and I remembered you were both, 


Grace started for home, for the lawyer accom- ? Robert.” 

panied his brother officers to the Deacon’s. ^ He took up tho hammer, whistling a tune, 
They talked, as was natural, on the prospects nml mounted the clmir which Grace had n- 
of peace, and discussed the state of the army. Seated and went diligently to work, while Grace 


and the insurrection that was imminent among cjbtisied herself with the largo loops of satis 
the soldiery, if Congress did not take some £ ribbon with which tho curtains were caught 
measures to settle the long delayed, payments <back to the bedposts. 

of both officers and men. As they drew near £ “There—does that suit you?” asked the 
the house they caught sight of tlio flag waving <young man with a flourish of his hammer, 
above Grace’s window in the faint moonlight. half an hour later. 

The sight of it thrilled all their hearts. For< “Perfectly. You’ve made a good captain, 
that banner they had toiled and suffered, and ^ Robert, but it’s manifest enough nature cut 
counted no sacrifice dear. To earn for it a <you out for a carpenter.” 
name nnd a place among the nations had been < “The world will lose the benefit ray genius 
tlie one aim and toil of their youth; and now S might have conferred upon it then, for Ike 
its fair folds floated them tho sign and token ^settled my work in lifo within the Inst few 
of their triumph, the new glorious witness ill 5days.” 

the face of all the old tyrannies and despot- c Grace’s head was lifted in quick surprise, 
isms of tho ages, that a now delivcranco and 5 “ What do you mean, Robert?” 

liberty had arisen in the earth. < “ Simply that as soon ns General Washing* 

And as such thoughts crowded fast on the Pton gives the order for our army to disband, I 
souls of tho young officers, they took off their W going to turn my sword into a ploughshare, 
hats and swung them in the air, and saluted rand after the cxnmplo of my forefathers settle 
the flag with three cheers, so loud and long pdown a simplo patriarch of tho soil.” 
that tho echoes on the distant hills woke up ? “You look very much like one 1” said h« 
and hurled them back like'the sound of thun- 5 8 ister f setting the words to the tuno of her 
dor. In a moment lights appeared at the win- ? laugh. 
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“Never mind that, Grace. It takes time to ? The furlough of Colonel Dudley and Captain 
accomplish a transition like the one I’ve in' Palmer expired in less than two weeks, and 
view. But seriously, I’ve had several long ' the evening previous to the former’s departure 
talks with father of late, aud lie feels he’s; be said to Grace— 

growing old, and wants gradually to drop off •' “ Put on your bonnet. We must take our 

the mantle of the farm from his shoulders to ; last walk together.” 

mine. There’s no other in the family to re-c “Oh, don’t say that;” her face showed 
cciveit; and though my tastes would have led plainer than she fancied how the speech had 
me to a different sort of life, I couldn’t sec the ' hurt her. 

old homestead fall into strange hands, so I've; “ Our last before I return to go no more to 
contented to father’s plan. He’s set his heart, battle,” was the young colonel’s re-assuring 

on it." ''answer. “I tell you my honest convictions 

“I’m glad of it, Robert, for all our sakes.' when I say, that I believe Great Britain and 
One of these days, too, I suppose there’ll be; America have fought their last battle, and all 
another Mrs. Palmer, on whose shoulders mo->the tidings which we receive from across the 
ihercan drop her mantle, too.'” 1 water confirm this opinion. I believe that the 

“That depends on several things, Gracie. English government will soon acknowledge our 
I've got my little watch case yet.” ; independence, and withdraw tlieir troops from 

“What ail example of fidelity you are, Rob-;our shores.” 
ert. 1 suppose the little girl who made that is; “Oh, blessed day for all who see it!” ex- 

almost a young lady now ?” claimed Grace. 

“She must bo eighteen at least. When the; “I trust that we shall, and you who have 
war is over, I intend to go in quest of her.- been so brave through all the darkness and 
You have kept my secret well, Grace, and you peril of the past, will not fail me now that the 
are a woman, too.” ; danger is over.” 

•I don’t relish that kind of compliment,''. And he took her straw hat from her hands 
Robert, but I'll forgive the implied reflection; and tied it carefully, and they went out to¬ 
on my sex, and wish you success in your knight' getlier. 

erniutry.” ; “ I’m afraid,” she said, as he gave her his 

Robert’s thoughts seemed to have gone arm at the gate, “that all the heroism has 
away from this conversation, with its combina-- left me, and that I should prove myself only 
liou of jest and earnestness, to some other ' the weakest of cowards if another time of trial 
topic. He looked at his sister gravely, and should come.” 

then asked— y “ You’d do nothing of the kind, I am per- 

“Grace, have you any definite plans about suaded, Grace, but you’ve lived heroism enough 
your future—what it will be, and where?” for one life.” 

“No,” answered Grace, very gravely now. < Then they looked on the night and were 
“Edward and I have never talked it. over, and silent. The moon hung like a great golden 
all these long years I have never dared to in- lily in the sky, and beneath it the earth lay in 
'bilge dreams of the future which only made-a white flowing tunic of light. The spring 
the present seem more dreadful. But why do ■ was early that year, and the sprouting leaves 
you ask, Robert?” /ran in a green flame along the .branches, and 

“Because, puttiug this aud that together, \ the land was stirring with the life and joy of 
with some hiuts which Edward has dropped, I« May. 

have a strong notion where his tastes and; The colonel broke the silence which had 
choice will fall.” /been audible to both of them. 

“Where?” usked Grace, and the satin ribbon ; “Grace,” he said, “ have you divined with 
fell from her hands. some fine intuition of yours, that my thoughts 

Robert shook his head. <for the last week have been much with your 

“ He’ll tell his own plans and purposes when 1 -future and mine?” 
te gets ready. I didn’t know but he had.: “3Iy ‘fine intuitions’have all failed me,” 
done this already, aud only asked to see if ;she said, and the soft flush on her cheeks be- 
they confirmed my opinions.” /came wide bloom. 

And all his sister’s questioning could draw- “Well, then, I must tell you with such bung¬ 
nothing further out of Robert. But liis remarks‘-ling unsatisfactory words I can find, that I am 
afforded her a new topic of wonder and in- ^tired of living away from you and without you, 
terest. Sand that when I come back my heart will want 
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you, and it will not easily bo patient amK ns the war was closed Edward should at once 

wait.” < return to the parsonage, and study theology 

She did not. answer him; on the soft matting \ for a couple of years with him. 

of grass, swathed in moonlight, she walked l lie was growing infirm, nnd fancied that 


with her fair head drooping by his side. J Edward, on whom the old man doted as on a 

“Grace,” he said, after a little silence,; son, could be of much service to him in sharing 
“look up and tell nie what profession or work ^ somewhat his parochial work nml duties which 
in life you would choose for me.” f the clergyman’s growing infirmities Logan to 

She looked up now, earnest nnd frank. K c make burdensome. 

“Just that one which would suit your tastes } “And, Grace,” continued the young man, 
and character best.” the parsonage needs sadly the kindly imlu- 


“ Well, put it in another way. Of nil business > cnees, the graceful handiwork of a woman all 
and professions which do you consider the. over it. How would you like to go there and 
best, the noblest in which a man can engage?” ' H v © w **h uncle ami me ?” 

“ Any and all are good if a man does his £ Her face dropped beyond his gaze, hut her 
duty in them, but I suppose there is no work ■ answer came hurried and Heightened— 
so great, so noble, so good as that of a faithful' “Oh Edward, I couldn’t go there to liver* 
minister of the Gospel.” < he hud expected just such a protest. 

“ I think so. How would you like me to be $ <4 What, not with me, Grace. 1 don't like to 

this?” J be put off for another two years, and shall be 


Her start of surprise; her amazed, half; a great deal happier with you to smile on and 
doubtful look, was something he seemed to cn- c encourage my studies every day.”- 
joy. £ Edward Dudley used a grant deal of this 

“Oh Edward, I never thought of you as that. 1 * 3 stylo of argument, which ho rightly divined 
“I know it, but I have for some years past, < would hnvo more weight limn any other with 
nnd the time has come for mo now to decide. J Grace, especially when he put the mutter in a 


It is right that I should tell you that 1 must ( way which he declared would most promote his 
make some sacrifices if I enter the profes-) own happiness and welfare, 
sion, for I have very littlo worldly goods ns< There were numerous objections nnd protests 
you know, nnd I have some friends in high \ which he had to meet and overcome, which 
places who will be ready to servo me, and otir^ related principally to her own inexperience for 
young country will need just now men of talent < such a position, hut the matter ended ut last 
and education in this new experiment of a* in Grace’s soft admission that she could he 
democratic government. There is a probability (’happy anywhere if she was of any comfort or 
that a political career, which promises in a few ; aid to Edward. 

years emolument and position, will open before ( “ Then go home and get ready to come with 

mo if I choose to seek it.” J me soon after Great Britain acknowledges the 

“Yes,” she said, looking up at him with c independence of these United States,” he said 
fond, proud eyes. <!to her, as he opened the garden gate, and she 

“But there are greater, better things than‘ knew what he meant, 
these, and I can in no way serve God and my (| Their parting that night was not what the 
generation so well as to be a minister of the/others had been, and remembering this, the 
Gospel.” <;twain thanked God in their hearts. 

“ Then bo one, Edward,” and the soul of <* “ Grnoie,” whispered Robert to her the next 

Grace Palmer was in her eyes. <i morning, just as he was about leaving, “do 

“ You know, Grace, when you say this thatrjyou know what I meant when I spoke about 
it involves a good deal of sacrifice and respon-hEdward Dudley’s future prospects that morn- 
sibility for you.” cjing when we put up the curtains in the spare 

Her smile was touching in its humility, and J* chamber ?” 
yet it was bravo nnd hopeful'enough to satisfy <» “How should I knofr, when you wouldn’t 
any man, just the sort of smile that needed noijgive me the least light on the matter V f she 
words to help it. Ssnid, with a little consoious look. 

A little while afterwards Edward Dudley ij “Well, then, if I must come straight out, 
went on to say that ho had talked the matter ^how does the idea of being a parson’s wife 
over on nil sides with his uncle, nnd that Par- >strike you?” 

son Willetts had entered very warmly into the ) Her laugh nnd her blush leaped out together, 
matter, and was quite determined that as soon 1 “Didn’t I tell you, you’d know in good time? 
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I wasn’t going to anticipate Edward’s qucs-* 
lion?,” patting her on the cheek. ** Here is < 
prosperity to you both with my last kiss/’ and , 
Robert Palmer went Ills way. ; 

And so, after long waiting, the time came - 
for Grace to set about preparations for her 
wedding wardrobe, as happy maidens do, amid 
: reel visions of the future, of homo and love, [ 
t 'new pleasant cares and duties; and if me-« 

tries of the past crept up and sobered some- , 
what the radiant perspective of Grncc Palmer’s 
future, she was not the less but the more 
blessed for these tilings. 

There were no sewing machines in those ( 
days to facilitate matters, and the spinning 
wheel and the slow toiling needle had to do it 
all: hut there wero two pairs of busy and 
skilful hands for the work, and hosts of will- - 
ing friends and neighbors to add their tribu- ' 
urics to the general forces of quilting, and 
cutting, and hasting, and stitching. 

Great was the consternation of the Dencon’s 
wife when she first learned the future which 
awaited her daughter, and which in those days 
was regarded as one of peculiar importance 
and responsibility; but after pondering the 
matter in her own mind for a few days, and 
regarding the girl with a good deal of solici¬ 
tude, Mrs. Palmer privately informed the Dea¬ 
con that she’d “ ra’ly brought herself to the 
conclusion that Grace was cut out for a minis¬ 
ter's wife.” 

[to be continued.] 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Another year had passed. This one had 
gone swiftly—so swiftly, that when it laid its 
harvest of days gathered out of the golden 
spring and glowing summer, and the red heart 
of the autumn iu the great white storehouse of 
winter, Grace asked, with a wide wonder in 
her brown eyes— 

“Where has the year gone?” And it was 
the first time for eight years that she had asked 
this question. 

It was the last day of May. The brier roses 
were in a red heat of bloom by the window; 
the lilacs were in a purple flame; the apple- 
trees, in the full tide of blossoming, stood up 
that year like a vast white rose, flushed with 
pink. 

0a this las t day of May, Mrs. Palmer and Grace 
stood together in the spare chamber, where the 
open windows let in a vein of sunlight and all 
kinds of sprouting fragrances. Both mother, 
and daughter were intent on securing in the 
frames a piece of elaborate patchwork, in the 
shape of « flaming sunflower, made of diininu-; 
tire triangles of bright-colored satin on a gray 
white ground of the same material, while; 
four stars of smaller size and similar pattern 
occupied the corners of the immense square. 

“Well, Grace,” said Mrs. Palmer, as she 
adjusted one of the chairs on which the long 
frames rested for the twentieth time, and sur¬ 
veyed the flaming billows of patchwork with ad¬ 
miration, “we must chalk the first row round 
this afternoon, for I shall have enough to keep 
me spry to-morrow mornin’ gettin’ ready for the 
quiltin’ party by two o’clock. Have you made 
up your mind yet what pattern you’ll have ?” 

“So: I'll let you decide, mother,” running 
a cord through a small groove in a ball of chalk. 

Mrs. Palmer looked anxious and undecided, j 

“There’s scroll, and double shell, and oak; 
leaf, and herrin* bone, and di’mond, that al’ays 
look well; I can’t tell for the life on me 
which would suit this best.” 

“Shell, then, mother; suppose wo decide on; 
the double shells?” answered Grace, not sus-i 
peeling that the name had quite as much to 
do with her choice as the inherent merit of< 
the pattern. 

“Double shells never was beat in my eye, : 
answered her mother, glad to reach a decision 
on so important a matter. 


Then followed a brief discussion respecting 
the position of the first row of shells; and 
after this, Mrs. Palmer continued— 

£ “ There’s no use, Grace, in askin’ any more 

('than can get round the quilt, but I expect 
£ there’ll be a good many hard feelin’s in 
£ consequence ; everybody’ll want a hand in it.” 

> “Well, wc can obviate all trouble in that 
: quarter by giving out invitations for two after- 
■> noons ; wc never could get through with it in 
t one , mother.” 

Tlmt’s a real bright idee, Grace; and it 
i- wont be much more trouble to bake up for two 
^suppers than for one-" 

At this moment, Deacon Palmer came into 
the chamber. They manifested no surprise at 
? seeing him, for the old man of late was in the 
£ liabit of passing any little interludes in his 
}' farm-work with his family. His glance fell on 
■j the quilt a moment, and then went up to his 
? daughter’s face, with some new tenderness 
,* struggling under the heavy eyebrows. He laid 
^his baud on the girl’s shoulder. 

It don’t seem as though I was going to 
>losc my little girl bo soon,” he said, softly. 

Grace could now bear any allusions to her 
■j future witli tolerable composure, and tbe flush 
that was like the tint of sea-shells in her cheek 
^ scarcely deepened itself as Bhe looked up with 
' a smile that was worth going far to see. 

I wont be much of a loss, father, dear; I 
j shall be so near home, you know.” 
j “ I know it; I’m liot certain I ever could be 

> brought to givin’ you up, if Edward was a goin* 
' to carry you away off from us.” 

> And Grace wondered, as she bent over the 

> quilt, whether, even for Edward’s sake, she 
/could make up her mind to go very far from 
J her father, as old age was beginning to close 

> round him, and she was the very apple of his 
j eye. Perhaps her parents divined her thought, 
* for there was a little silence, which Mrs. 
5 Palmer broke. 

} “Father, did you ever set your eyes on a 

> greater beauty than that?” nodding towards 
the quilt. 

The Deacon inspected it with that look of 
'profound mystery and helpless incapacity 
■s which his sex are apt to bestow on all such 
: } triumphs of feminine genius. 

It looks fine as a peacock,” was his not very 
5 appreciative rejoinder; but, mother, aren’t you 

> taking rather too much on your hands jest 
>now? You’ve been all your life about this 
J’ere kind of work, and you must have bedquilts 

enough by this time to outlast half a dozen 
j generations.” 
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u Father,” exclaimed Mrs. Palmer, slopping 
short in her work, and confronting her hus¬ 
band with a solemn impressiveness of lone nnd 
mannor, “would you hnvo a daughter of yourn 
got married without a quiltin’ nlbrclmnd ¥” 

Tims appealed to, the Deacon looked un¬ 
decided and rcflootivo. 

44 I don’t know as I can sec any objection to 
it. I s’pose folks have done it afore, nnd got. 
through life jest ns comfortable.” 

44 Decent folks never have!” with a very 
fervid emphasis on the adjective; for Mrs. 
Palmer was n strong conservator of all old 
customs and ceremonies. “For my part, I 
could never bo brought to consentin' to a 
weddin’s coinin’ off under my roof without a 
quiltin’ aforehand.” 

Mrs. Palmer being summoned down stairs at 
this juncture, her further remarks were cut 
Bhort. 

“ What day does Edward say wo may look 
for him now, Grace?” asked her father. 

11 The first of wcok after next. Ho writ os 
tliat lie has a furlough for an indefinite period 
from General Washington. He thinks that the 
army will bo disbanded soon; and there is 
no probability of his returning to it. And, 
father—” 

She caught her breath here, nnd small soft 
flames in her cheek went and came, and 
widened. 

44 Go on, my child.” 

44 Ho writes that ho hasn’t any time to spare 
now; nnd he’s anxious to get to work; nnd, 
and—a good many other things. In short, ho 
wants matters to come off a day or two after 
bis return.” 

“Whowi” said the Deacon—*“so soon ns that? 
The fellow’s in a great hurry, Booms to me.” 

“ He’s had to wait eight years, you know, 
father,” with a very beguiling littlo pica in her 
tones. 

44 Well, I suppose I may ns well make up my 
mind to it one time ns another, bein’ it’s got to 
como ; so, take your own time, Grnco.” 

“ Dear father !” The tears that stood bright 
in her eyes, said the rest. 

Then the Deacon drew a long narrow 
package, witli some foroign murks on it, from 
his deep coat pocket. 

44 It seems that I’m jest in time,” ho said 
handing it to 1 Grace. “Tho barge got in 
to-day, and Captain Ash is nn old friend of 
mine, nnd give me n fust chance at his cargo, 
nnd that was among ’em.” 

The girl’s eager fingers tore away tho wrap¬ 
pings, ‘and a magnificont brocado disclosed 
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itself. Its lavender-colored ground drifted all 
, over with lilies of tho valley, whoso Hakes and 
festoons of shining silver looked at a little 
distance like a white cloud of surf, dazzled 
, with sunshiuo. 

| “Oh, father!” Grace drew a long breath, 
and clasped her ImndB, in a most expressive 
, pantomime of admiration. 

1 44 You wont think your father's without some 

taste now?” enjoying to the full her mute 
[surprise and delight. 

1 “I never saw anything half so beautiful in 
■ my life! Why, father, 1 shall never dure to 
| wear it. It’s good enough for a queon!” 

;> 14 And isn’t my daughter good enough for a 

!queen ?” 

| At flits moment Mrs. Palmer returned, nnd 
her eyes wero dazzled with tho silver cloud 
‘which Grace licit! up before her. 

1 The usual feminine range of ndjeefives nt 
, Mrs. Palmer’s command failed her nt this 
j’timo. After inspecting the fabric nt different 
■points, alio said, making a tactile examination 
1 of its quality— 

1 44 It’s thick ftB any hoard, nnd will stand 

alone any day. I declare, Grace 1” And sho 
[shook her head. 

> Mrs. Palmer would have found it difficult to 
I embody in words the various feelings which 
|expressed themselves in that pantomime. The 

• Deacon only recognized a small part of those, 

, when he said — 

'[ “1 know it looks rather showy for plain 

• folks like us; but, mother, we’vo only one 
dnughtcr, and she wont get married but once 
in her life, bo wo can nfford to nmko something 

>of a time over it.” 

All the mother was in tho pride nnd tondcr- 
I’ness of tho glance which Mrs. rainier lifted to 
: her daughter’s face. 

<[ “I 8’poso wo can’t do too much for her, 

|> father, seem’, as you say, sho’s all we’ve got. 

11 I’m goin’ to do somethin’ for my part, too; 
[and that’s to givo you, Grace, your grandma’s 

• silver set. Likely you’ll want to use ’em 
,sometimes, though I never had ’em out oxcept 
’to rub ’em up once a year. It’s been in the 
: family over a hundred years. There isn’t many 
[n girl will Jin vo the sett in' out you will, Grace.” 

> “There isn’t many'll dcsorvo it,” thought 
[her father, although from conscientious motives, 
’lie refrained from expressing his opinion. 

[ At last, when he turned to go down stairs, 
[Mrs. Palmer followed him, asking in a slightly 

• wheedling tone— 

; “Now', father, do tell mo what you givo for 
[that weddin’ dress?” 
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“That's (ho captain’s secret and mine,” 
answered the Deacon. And Mrs. Palmer 
lucw that they both could keep it. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

Tho two weeks which intervened were very 
rapid and busy ones under the Deacon’s roof. 
Mrs. Palmer found, aa the time for the wed* 
ding drew near, that tho demands of the 
occasion transcended her powers and Grace’s : 
so she beguiled into her service “Aunt Chloe,” 
an old colored woman, who had presided over 
Parson Willetts’s domestic affairs since tho 
death of his wife. 

Aunt Chloe was a small, thin, withered little 
woman, with a flaming red and yellow turban, 
beetling majestically over her sable com¬ 
plexion rind general abruptness of feature. 
But the thick, mellow laugh, always shak¬ 
ing tho little withered body to and fro, 
was til)solute testimony to her good-nature, 
and she possessed all that natural shrewdness 
of observation, that quick wit and imitation, 
which nro among the characteristics of the 
race which somebody says “ belongs to tho 
carboniferous strata of the human ages.” 

Moreover, Aunt Chloe was possessed of ro- 
raarknble gastronomic genius, and she was 
always in her clement in tho midst of prepara¬ 
tions for a wedding, and in tho concoctions of 
various kinds of wedding-cake she held herself 
absolutely without a rival; and Mrs. Palmer 
lad accordingly resigned this department into 
her hands. 

The morning of tho day previous to that on 
which the ceremony was to transpire, Mrs. 
Palmer came into tho kitchen in a fever of heat 
and exertion. 

“Oh, dear, Aunt Chloe, it’s a comfort to 
think folks don’t have to get married but once 
in their lives.” 

Aunt Chios's chuckling, oleaginous laugh, 
railed in her throat. 

“ Lor'mikes. Miss Palmer,” she said, “there's 
plenty o’ folks would get married three or four 
times, ef they only had tho chance.” 

“Well,” continued Airs. Palmer, with a sigli 
of resignation, “they must like gettin’ ready 
for it better'll I do.” 

“I think it’s fust rato to ho gettin’ ready for 
it," interposed Bonny, with such oracular 
gravity, nt tills moment, that it started ofT 
Aunt Chloo’s laugh again, and she was obliged 
to sit down and hold her hands on her knees.” 

“Nobody’ll over cotch you asleep in the 
roomin', Bonny,” was her compliment, be¬ 
tween little whiffs of laughter. “I declaro! 


you’re a smart ’un. What do you know about 
gottin’ ready for a weddin’ V* 

“ I know there’s plenty of weddin* cake on 
hand,” said tho hoy, with his round eyes danc¬ 
ing like coals betwixt his curls; “and that’s 
all tho good thero is in gettin’ married, any 
way. Aunt Chloe, when you make wi>/ wedding- 
cake, you must make one big loaf, that’ll last 
a great many days, all for myself, and nobody 
else is to touch it.” 

This time, Aunt Chloe was utterly convulsed, 
and lmd to hold her hands on both sides ; and 
Mrs. Palmer could not refrain from joining in 
tho laugh. 

When tho black woman had at last recovered 
herself, she remarked to Airs. Palmer, in a 
solemn way, that she might depend on’t that 
chib! wan born to light a candlo somewhere 
that would outshine others in the world, a 
remark which did in no wise diminish Airs. 
Palmer’s faith in Aunt Chloo’s natural acute¬ 
ness and prophetic insight. 

“How is that cake cornin’ on?” sho inquired, 
after a glance round tho domain sho had tem¬ 
porarily resigned; for Airs. Palmer had been 
occupied with Grace the whole morning in 
setting the chambers in order for guests who 
were expected from adistnneo on this occasion. 

“Jest come and see for yourself. Miss 
Palmer,” and Aunt Chloe led tho way with 
an air of proud satisfaction, into the cool milk 
room, where tho cake was spread out on two 
tables, pervading the whole air with Its spicy, 
saccharine aroma. 

Tho bride's cake stood in the centre, tower¬ 
ing loftily over all the others, the sides and top 
glistening in icing. Around it stood smaller 
mounds of snow and smooth plains of a maroon 
tint, thickly freckled with citron and plums, 
altogether a wonderful triumph of Aunt Chloc’s 
genius. 

“There, Miss Palmer,” said (he little black 
woman, waving her hand majestically towards 
tho tables—“ did you ever see anything to beat 
thatf" 

“Never in all my horn days,” fervently ejac¬ 
ulated the Deacon’s wife. “ You have tho 
luck, Aunt Chloe.” 

Here Benny’s face was thrust insido. 

“ Mother, he's come; the stage 1ms got in !” 
was his laconic communication of tho future 
bridegroom’s advent. 

Gratification and anxiety at this announce¬ 
ment struggled for mastery in Airs. Palmor’s 
face. She only expressed the latter to Aunt 
Chloe. 

“ Dear mo, now ! thero wont be such a thing 
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as getlm’ hold of Grace ng’in to-day, nowj 
Edward's conje. They haven’t seen each; 
other for a year, and ho wont have tier outj 
of his sight now.” ' 

“Laud, Miss Palmer, you can’t expect any-, 
thing short o’ young folks. Let ’em have their \ 
time; they wont bo young aVays,” answered: 
Aunt Chloe, who had a secret sympathy^ 
with her future mistress. Then she beckoned: 
to Benjamin, who stood in wide-eyed admira-: 
tion before the tables, and turning to one of lhc ; 
shelves, took from it a cake baked in the shape • 
of a large coffee-cup, and slipped the miniature; 
loaf into his hand, saying, wit hit mysteriouslook,. 
41 Don’t say nothin’ about it. I kept a corner of ‘ 
my eye open for you.” < 

“And mind, Benny, you keep clear of the: 
parlor this mornin’,” added Mrs. IbUiucr, ns: 
the boy started for the door. \ 

Colonel Du l.y's nrrival took no one by- 
surprise this time, and Grace was in some sort. ; 
of readiness to receive him ; but Mrs. Palmer's! 
prophecy that the young officer would abso¬ 
lutely appropriate the society of his bride’ 
elect, proved itself by the events of that morn-, 
ing. It was in vain that Grnco occasionally. 
ventured a faint suggestion of especial duties ; 
demanding her supervision for this crisis. She • 
was met with the invariable argument— j 

“1 haven’t had a sight of you for a year,: 
Grace—wlmt a long one it 1ms seemed—nnd you; 
mustn’t take your fucc away from me this morn- < 
ing.” | 

“ You’ll have a chance to sec it, Edward, < 
every day of your lifo, in a little while, and ' 
grow* tired of it too, perhaps, sometime.” • 
The smile half contradicted and apologized, 
for the words ; nnd yet there was a little faint; 
doubt or fear in the tones. ; 

“No danger of (hat, Grnco,” answered’ 
Edward Dudley, solemnly—“I shall carry ■ 
through my life too keen a memory of those 
long years when my eyes hungered for a sight 
of this dear face to have it ever become * com-< 
mon* to me.” \ 

“I understand you, Edward. I have often: 
thought that our lines together would bo 
different, because of the great shadow that foli ( 
upon our youth—that some new clement of! 
earnestness and happiness would enter into; 
them, because of all we have passed through.” < 
“ No doubt of it; such a long, fiery trial! 
and discipline ought to make us better man and 
woman for the years that remain.” J 

Then they both sat thinking, silently. j 

“IVhat is it, Grace?” For a new wish had; 
struggled up through the gravity of her face. 1 


> “It enmo across mo then, suddenly, that I 
'wanted Hubert to bo here to-morrow night. I; 

’ will not seem quite complete without him.” 

> The Colonel smiled. 

' “ I have A feeling—a presentiment, as your 

, sex say, that he’ll be here before the ceremony 
\ transpires.” 

* 44 Why, Edward 1” with the startled pleasure 
. in her brown eyes that ho loved to sec—“whit 

* has put that idea into your head ?” 

, 44 1 saw Robert a few weeks since, just after 

ho had obtained his furlough, and he then toM 
me ho anticipated being here ns soon ns I was; 

| but it seems I have preceded him.” 

> “ There is something beyond your word*, 

; Edward.” 

* “If there is, I am not at liberty to disclose 
;it. Wait nnd see whether you find me a fake 
; prophet.” 

, A suspicion suddenly crossed Grace’s mind, 
which she was about to utter, but a second 

> thought held the words back. Hubert had a 
; fashion of doing things in his own way, She 

resolved to ask no questions, and changed (be 
'subject by saying— 

> This last year 1ms improved you wonderfully, 

' Edward. You don’t look like tlie same sun- 

browned, weather-beaten man, who came up 
>that walk a year ago.” 

\ It was true, the year in camp which tie 
'officers of tlio American army had enjoyed 
J after their long nnd terrible labors, hud effected 
'visible improvement in the health nnd appear- 
, nneo of many, among whom was Edward 
Dudley. 

j 44 1 was haggard, weather-beaten, worn out, 
’when I came to you a year ago. I’ve had 
some time for recuperation since; and it’s 
;! well, too, considering what is to transpire to* 
morrow night. I’m not vain ; hut I shouldn't 
.like to have the contrast greater than it is.” 

J Grace had no tact in answering pretty com¬ 
pliments with others, as most of her sex have; 
she was too natural and simple for any arts, 
and Edward Dudley was not much in the habit 
’of bestowing compliments, nor would he have 
^liked a woman who desired them. At this 
’time, Grace arose suddenly, saying— 

44 I’ve had a present, Edward, that I want 
.you to see.” And she went to the cupboard in 
’one corner of the room, nnd opened it. 

> Ho followed her, and was greeted by a dis- 
’play of china a little more exquisite than 
•anything he ever remembered seeing in his 
’life; and this, in Colonel Dudley’s case, was 
’ saying a good deal. Every piece in the set 
thad some new landscape finely traced iu the 
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lining transparent ware, bo Hint tlio whole;.a silver tea-set of an ancient fashion, with 
mbraced a variety of beautiful ami vnricil; quaint embossing and devices. “It was my 
pictures. c great-grandmother’s,” sho said; “it is mine, 

«I shall not tell you where I got them until /now.” 
hive passed your judgment on each,”'/ The young Colonel hnd an artist’s eye for 
Hid Grace. .And the next half hour slipped 'these things, and perhaps ho knew tlicir 
hr examining and admiring each scpnrnte?aesthetic worth a little better than Grace. She 
a ' rt j c j e> was half surprised to find that ho touched the 

• •• It’s a rare gift and a costly one, Grace,” c' ancient plate almost reverently, for to him they 
said the Colonel, looking up from the last tea-'; were histories and biographies of the past, 
cup, “What friend have you with tastes so ' •• Sometime,” lie said, “I hope to sit at my 

„soaml heart so generous ?” \ own table, in our own little parsonngc, and sec 

“Tlicy are the gift of the dead rather tlinn '!her fair young face shining out sweet and 
of the living,” she answered, with a shadow- strange from behind this ancient silver.” 
hich was something better than grief coming' Grace’s laugh and blush came together, as 
into her face—“Mrs. Trueman sent these to me,-‘she told him sho had some conscientious 
Edward, as Nathaniel's gift to us both, lie! scruples about the propriety of parsons’wives 
brought this sethome toliis mother when hewent '’sifting at their own table, behind ancient 
onthat sea voyage with his uncle, when he was;' silver. It might not be setting a good example 
about fourteen years old; and Mrs. Trueman to the congregation, 
wanted us to have something that wo could 

call Nathaniel’s gift.” cirAl’TEit xxx. 

And now Colonel Dudley’s eyes sought thoThe evening of the next day was as fair a 
beautiful porcelain with something besides; one as ever breathed itself out of the heart of 
dlmiralion. <\Tunc. Tho young moon bloomed amid her 

**Hut the real meaning of the gift,” continued . stars like a solitary flower amid a world of 
Grace, “ is to be found in that last message/golden buds. The winds loitered up from the 
hleli Nathaniel left you for his mother. Lucy’'shore, and lost themselves amid the pines 
vs that Mrs. Truemail has been a different . which stood half way betwixt the shore and 
m.Tirm from the night that she heard it—not,- the land that led past Deacon Palmer’s, 
vf course, the bright, active, bustling little> The old homestead had never witnessed so 


woman we all remember before Nathaniel's ' fair a scene as that which was to transpire 
death; but she has never grieved for him Minder its roof to-night* It was brilliantly 
since, refusing to bo comforted; and her in-/lighted from garret to cellar, and overflowing 
icrcst in life and in old things has grown ; with friends nnd neighbors from far and near; 
sieadily since that time, and she’s evinced it'for this night was to witness the nuptials of 
in nothing quite so much as in our affairs just qlic only daughter of the house with the nephew 
notr. Indeed, Lucy told me that she’d finally , 0 f their old minister; and this fact, with all 
obtained her mother’s promise to be present;the long trials and uncertainties which had 
to morrow evening.” -accompanied their betrothal, made the event 

“I rejoice to hear it, nnd it will be doubly .'one of no common interest nnd significance, 
gratifying to Lucy and all of us, as she u to The parlor was hung with evergreens and 
be roar bridesmaid.” roses, the tasteful work of Lucy Trueman that 

“Acs; that was arranged long ago. Do ^afternoon, assisted by Grace. It was not far 
ton think Mr. Doming can manage to get from eight o’clock when the guests crowded 
here-Jinto the parlor, and a hush stole over tho 
“He will, as lie promised me, if human >laughing voices nnd happy faces, and all eyes 
power can effect it; but his duties are of such? were fastened.on the door, where a moment 
a nature that it’s well nigh impossible for him ; later appeared the stately white head of Par- 
io leave his post for a single day. Still, I^son "Willetts, followed by the Deacon and his 
kwe strong hopes of seeing him.” ?young son, with Mrs. Palmer and Mrs. Truc- 

“I long to have them realized, especially > man ; and beyond these came the bridal parly, 

for Lucy’s sake.” ? How they all held their breaths to see her, 

A little pause, and Grace resumed— £the fair young bride, in her silver foam of 

“I haven’t exhausted my gifts yet. I’ve ' brocade, and tho spray of white orange bios- 
something else to show you;” and she took > soms, like stars in the bright darkness of her 
down from a higher shelf a waiter containing^hair. How sweet and bright, in picturesque 
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contrast with the bride, sliono Lucy Trueman’s | tent now that it is just as it is. ll is enough 
face to-night, in the gray satin Hushed with - for me to know that Nathaniel is huppy, mull 
pink, which hud been her mother’s wedding- >nm going to him.” 

dress. And by buoy’s side stood John Doming, .J Nobody else caught Mrs. Trueman's word*, 
who had arrived at the very lust moment, with > And at that moment Mr. Denting, who was 
barely time to exchange his dusty travelling jstanding near, remarked to Damon Willetts: 
suit lor one suited to the occasion. > “I hope, sir, that you’ll lmvo an oppumimij 

And thou the solemn voieo of Parson Willetts , to do for me, beforo long, precisely the fuv<* 
broke the silence—the brief marriage ceremony, > which you’ve done this ovoning fury our 
was performed, tho touching prayer was offered, shore.” 

which reached far back into the past to that * *• 1 shall be very lmppy to, sir,” answered il* 

fearful cloud of darkness and anguish under ; stately old parson but it will take somtludj 
which (hoy had all walked; and then the ^beside you ami 1 to make that bargainaid 
prayer broke out iu a joyful tlninksgiving for ,j ho smiled bcnigmintly down on bucy, who?tod 
tho morning of pence and liberty that had at ^hy the clergyman’s side, 
last arison upon the nation—thanksgiving, too, > And buoy Trueman’s cheeks wore crimen, 
for the young pair, who, after counting no >«nd she looked for oneo as though she ha-i 
sacrifice door for their country’s sake, lmd at Jnothing to say. 

last, in the presence of many witnesses, united ) It was growing Into, and the guests *t:t 
their lives—the lives that the old parsou ^beginning to think about leaving, when all m 
besought God fervently, might dwell in peace ~>u sudden there was a stir and confusion ntou! 
and happiness under their own vino and fig- *tho door, and in a moment Hubert fatat; 
tree, until they should go to that homo where )entered tho room, and on Ids arm hung a snail, 
It was never said—“ till death do you part.” ^slender girl-woman, her largo blue ryes fullvf 

Then the blessing was pronounced, and ^shyuess and bewilderment, and her tnrci-t, 
Edward Dudley lnul taken to wife, Grace, the ^child-like face in a glow of confusion, 
duuglitcr of Deacon rainier. > lt»bort moved right up to tile place when la 

Dear reader, it wan a hourly, old-fashioned i>family, stricken dumb willi niniucniciil, «n 
wedding, with a great deal of warm feeling, ^gathered. 

and compnratively little ceremony about it. ^ “father, mother, (irace," Babl tho yuan. 
Aunt Cbloo was in her element, uml licr yellow Small, “ haven’t you a welcome for mo lo-ni/L:, 
turban nliono liko a tropioal sun, im she bustled Pand for this woman, my wife, Mrs, tidal 
round with Irays heaped with cake; while $ Palmer?" 

Denny, who uhviiys sliono conspicuous on such r 1 Exclamations, welcomes, tenrs, congrniiils- 
ocensions, followed next, with tho wino. Of Elions, followed in coufiisiou. The deacon nail 
course, there was no dancing; but the younger rjiho first coherent speech, after kissing liisim 
purl of tho guests indulged in various old- ^daughter. 

fashioned plays and games, lint tho bridal^ “Certainly. I'll welcome your wife, Ilobtri: 
parly did not join in any of this general hilar- )hut where in the world did you get her!" 
ity. A solemn joy, which flowed in deeper nnd ;■ “ In tho very house where, six years ago, tin 

less demonstriilive channels, filled their souls; J’fmiml me, nnd saved my life. If it lmd not 
and amid all tho greetings uml congratulations Jjheen for her 1 should not bo standing uimn; 
of tho ovoning, tliero wero no words which ijyou to-night." 

Edward Dudley romemhered so long ns ho did it Then (ho pretty young wife looked op throcfl 
those of Mrs. Tnieinnn, when ho found liimsolf £lior blushes, and snid in lior sweet, clear 
standing nt her side, nnd slio looked up in his uvoico— 

faco with a smile that touched him. “My father, nml mother, nnd grnmlmoilitr 

“1 have been thinking, Edward,” slio said, !’aro dead, ami I fell almost alone in thu world 
“how Nathaniel would have enjoyed being ‘Jwlion ho came to mo nnd told mo ho had ctiiricJ 
hero to-night.” rtho memory of tho liitlo girl who saved his im 

“ So have I, dear Mrs. Trueman; and then I ^through all llioso years, nnd so I promised H 
romemherod tlint if it was iu Ins power to lio (’Como with him to bo his wife, and a diuigliiw 
ovon hero ho would not, hconiise ho is so much J>nnil a sisler to tlioso ho loves." 
happier wlicro lie is now.” S Aml from that hour tlio family of Dohcrt 

“ I know it,” snid Nathaniel's mother, look- pl’nlmor took his young wife lo their hearts, nnJ 
ing up with a smile that had soinotliing of ^never lmd reason lo regret it. 
solemn triumph in its sweetness. “X am con- ? Tlio young husband wailed only until hchw 
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resigned his wifo to her mother, nnd Been her \ luiir parted over her low, open for eh end, she 
travelling bonnet removed from her golden'looks the siuuo girlish Grace Palmer of six 
Lair, before ho turned to his Bister, mid asked f. years ago. 

eagerly— Put suddenly the lady starts, for a little 

••.Am I too lato, Grace ?" £ hand—you know it is that !>y tho sound—1 h 

“Just two hours mid a half/’ interposed tho c fumbling at the door latch, nnd, before tho 
Colonel; “for nt that time Grace Palmer $ lady can rise, a little head, with a bright mesh 
merged herself in Mrs. I'M ward Dudley." ? of golden curls, and a pair of eyes which his 
Robert took tho disappointment with his / mother gave him, rushes into the room, 
usual good-natured philosophy. ) “What—is your nap over so quick, little 

“There’s no uso in mourning over it now. / Nathaniel ?" asks the mother, and tho caress 
I should have been ou hand in time if tho stage) >** her heart slips out in her tones, 
hadn’t broken down. Grace, receive the con-/ “ Vcs; I’ve had a great big sleep,” answers 
gratulntiousand tho blessings of your brother.” ^ Bumll lisping voice, and the boy’s face is 
••And take tboso of your sister, Kobert, in< full ot brightness and wakefulness. “Where's 
good measure, flowing over." ^jmpaT” anil ho starts for tho study door with 

And they kissed caoh other. < the air of one who has absolute freedom of 

“My little Ilessto," said tho young husband, { entrance there, 
as ho looked fondly nt her, standing by his <’ “ Como buck, my child," calls the soft voice 

mother's side in her wedding-dress of while<'°f the mother; “papa isn’t there, lie’s gone 
84111 ).“ does she look anything as you fan- ( over tho hills to visit some sick people this 
riedl” < afternoon, and he wont bo homo until night." 

“Not much. She is prettier than you painted b Tho bright face is a little overshadowed as it 
her, Robert," <’ conics back to the mother. *Sho knew that he 

Tho surprise nnd confusion consequent on ]'• missed the frolic nnd race with his lather, 
Robert’s sudden advent with his now wife, kept b which always ciime with tho end of his after- 
the guests together an hour or two longer.noon nap. 

Rut at last they began to disperse, and n little ;> “Now whnt will you liave instead of papa?" 
after midnight the lime came, ns hud been pre-l’Hho asks, slipping her needle in the hem of.her 
viously arranged, for Edward to take Grace to]> work. 

the parsonage. > The boy looks perplexed and irresolute, nnd 

The minister's old chaise was nt tho door forsticks his thumb between lus lips like ripe 
that purpose; and ut tho laaL Grace turned to >berries, 
her father nnd mother and said ; ,? “ Something," he says. 

“It seemed very fitting that this night, which “ Perhaps mutuum can help you think. Will 
has taken from you one daughter, should bring you play with the pretty box of pictures Uncle 
you another." Kobert brought you last week, or will you lmvo 

Then she turned, took tho arm of her litis- a nice*story ?" 
baud, and went out froai the old homestead. Thu boy reflects a moment, and his mother 

tries to conceal her smile ns sho watches him 
ciiAi’Tiiii xxxi. standing with his thumb in his small mouth in 

It itt a day in n dune, six years later, a dayman attitude of profound meditation. In a 
which is twin sister, in its skies above and /moment bis face clears up— 
earth beneath/to that one which witnessed the], ** l’U have the story tirst;" nnd ho bounds 
marriage of JM ward ami Grace Dudley. Tho ^ ownr ,j B },|. s 

windows of tho wide old sitting-room of the]' site lifts him on her lap, and smooths tho 
parsonage are open this afternoon, nnd the roses ] bright mesh of golden curls, nnd commences: 
burn, like red coals, among tho dark leaves, ,> ** There was once a littlo boy just the size 

and the lady who sits there pauses often in tho >and about tho ago of Niithnnicl-" 

littlo crimson saoquo sho is hemming, and * Tho low running voico is broken up hero 
looks out on tho dark sea of meadow-grass, and $ with a little start, nnd in a surprised tono tho 
off to tho distant hills, and her sweet brown / billy asks— 

eyes aro full of quiet recognition nnd enjoy- $ “ Why, Kdward, what hat brought you back 

went of tho beauty. soon?" 

These years havo dealt, very tenderly with J Tho young clergyman came towards his wife 
Mrs. Dudley. As sho sits there, in her simple • nnd child quick as his lamo leg would per- 
vhito dress, and tho bnnds of bright brown J wit. 
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‘‘Some good nows that I wanted to share 
with you, Grace.” 

Here the boy interposed, bounding from his 
mother's lap, and rushing toward his father 
with a crow of triumph. 

“Papa’s little man!” and he was lifted up 
quickly, but did not receive his usual amount 
of attention just now. 

“I’ve had a call, Grace,” seating himself 
before his wife, and watching the effect of his 
communication. 

“ You have —where?” her face full of interest. 

“At the old church.” She looked touched, 
and very glad withal; yet she said quietly, “It 
is no more than I expected, now that poor dear 
uncle has gone from the. congregation here, to 
the one above. You will accept it, Ed¬ 
ward ?” 

“ Shall I? I could get a larger salary, and 
what the world would call a better offer, per¬ 
haps, by waiting.” 

“You don’t really mean that, while you ask 
it, Edward?” 

“ Not wholly. I know of no place where I 
can have, on the whole, a deeper influence or 
do more good.” 

“Then you will accept it, and I shall not 
have to leave father and mother in their old 
age, and break their hearts almost, and my 
own too; for my life has taken deep roots in 
ray old home.” 

“So has mine among this people. We will, 
please God, my little wife, live, work, and die 
here.” 

Mrs. Dudley smiled on him, the sweet, 
brave, steadfast smile of Grace Palmer. Her 
husband leaned over and kissed her, and then 
he smiled on her archly with some new 
thought. 

“ What is it, Edward ?” 1 

“I was thinking, dear, of that first time I, 
kissed you under the old apple tree, in the 
moonlight, and how indignant you were.” < 

“When was that, papa V* interposed a little ] 
voice, whose owner began to feel itself a good < 
deal neglected by this time. J 

“Don’t be inquisitive, my son,” laughed the< 
father, lifting the child above his head. j 

“ Edward, whnt can have put such a thought < 
into your mind?” said Mrs. Dudley, with n ( 
very slight- flush amid her laughter, as tlie ( 
memory of her feelings on the occasion alluded < 
to came vividly back. “You were a most pre-J 
sumptuous, audacious youngman, and deserved < 
something very different from what you re-j 
ceived.” ( 

“ I don’t dispute it, as I seldom do any of J 
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£your opinions, Mrs. Dudley. As for the 
^thought, I presume it was suggested by a con- 
< versation I have just had with your father.” 

> “ What sort of a conversation, pray?” 

5 “ One that took a-leap back into the past, 

; and out into the future, and which had for its 

> starting point, the call tliat he delivered to me 
cjfrom the church.” 

> “Father was a happy man when he gave it 
?to you, I know,” said Mrs. Dudley, with a 
>little touched smile. 

“ Happy 1 You ought to have seen him at 
that moment, my dear; and in order that I 
s should bring you the news at once, he offered 
- to relieve me of my visit over the hills this 

> afternoon. By the by, ho and mother, Mr. 

; and Mrs. Robert and Benny are all coming 

> over to tea, and to congratulate you on your 
>new elevation.” 

J “ I must try to assume a little extra dignity 

> for the occasion, I suppose.” 

J “Not a particle, oh model of a minister's 
>wife.” 

I And here Mrs. Dudley laughed the laugh 
; which had been Grace Palmer’s, and remarked, 
j putting up her work, that she must go out and 

• Inform Aunt Cliloe of the anticipated advent of 

• guests. 

J “Add four more to those I’ve mentioned,” 

> continued her husband. 

J “ Why, Edward, Aunt Chloe will look 
? serious!” 

\ “No, she wont, for Mr. and Mrs. Denting, 
>with the baby, and Mrs. Trueman, are the 
; guests. I met John coming up, and invited 
■him over, nnd told him wherefore!” 
j “Oh, Edward, the Lord has been very good 
; to us!” her face going from its brightness into 
; sudden gravity. 

\ “ Good, my dear wife! Our lives should be 

a perpetual psalm of thanksgiving for His 

> tender mercies and loving-kindness to us; and 
speaking of this reminds me that another of 
your wishes and mine has been granted.” 

“Wlirtt one, Edward?” 

“Benjamin is going to Yale this fall. Hi* 
father and he have just made up their mind* 
to it.” 

“I’m nfraid, Edward,” nnd this time the 
gravity was deepened into tears, as she looked 
up, “I’m nfraid that this continued shower of 
blessing, this great prosperity, will be too much 
for me; that in receiving and enjoying all the 
gifts, I shall not in my heart and life give 
sufficient glory to the Giver.” 

“Grace,” answered her husband, solemnly, 

“ God who gave ub strength in the day of our 
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adversity will strengthen our hearts to take 
His prosperity humbly, gratefully.” 

“Papal papal” a little chubby, white hand 
ran into the clergyman’s thick locks of hair, 
and a little dimpled face was lifted up with a 
silent pica in it. 

“I understand what that means, child with 
your mother’s eyes, and your father’s face,” 
said the minister, pinching the check which 
*as like a peach that hold the summer’s ripe¬ 
ness in it. “Come, while mamma goes off to 
uke culinary counsel with Aunt Cliloe, we’ll 
have a frolic together,” and he carried the 
crowing child into the library. 

The sunlight of that June day looked also 
into the small window panes of the old tavern, 
and fell in a golden spray on the pleasant 
faced old lady, who sat by the cradle, stirring 
it softly with her foot, and humming a low 
tune. And among the pile of soft pillows lay 
sleeping a year old infant. 

Wonderful for beauty was the face of this 
child, with iho dark rings of hair clustering 
about it—with lips just parted, and like the 
heart of crimson roses, while the small bauds 
were clasped together like a pair of slow blos¬ 
soming lilies. 

Just then, a pair of soft, swift feet entered 
the room, aud Mrs. Lucy Dewing came up to 
her window, and her face, a bright, young 
face, although a shade more matronly than it 
was six years ago, held some sudden surprise 
aad joy in it. 

‘•Mother,” she said, in an undertone, with 
a glance at the cradle, “I’ve got some news 
for you. John stopped to tell me before he 
went to put up his horse. Can you guess it?” 

“Xo. I never was much of a hand a 
guessin’, Lucy; but I know it’s good news,, 
from the looks of your face.” ( 

“My face tolls the truth then. Edward has' 
just had a call from our church, and of course 
he’ll accept it, and stay amongst us. I’m so. 
glad for Grace’s sake, for all their sakes, and' 
ours 1” < 

“So am I; there’s nobody in this world I’d 4 
go so far to hear preach,” said Mrs. Trueman, < 
fervently. j 

“And we are all to go over there to tea, to* 
congratulate them. John has just seen Ed-*: 
ward.” < 

At that moment-, the child stirred softly in * 

Bleep. The young mother bent down toe 
die cradle and looked on the sleeper; when she £ 
raised her face it was radiant with tenderness. < 

“Oh, mother, isn’t he beautiful I” she said. \ 
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At thatmoment, the child opened his eyes, and 
catching sight of his grandmother, he stretched 
out his arms to her, and crowed and laughed. 
Mrs. Trueman gazed on the boy a moment 
with a look like that with which, years ago, 
she had bent over another cradle. Then she 
lifted her eyes and spoke, 

44 Lucy, he has the face—-he has the face of 
Nathaniel who is in Heaven I” 

And so, dear reader, we leave them all* 
living their pleasant lives, doing their work 
for God and their generation in the fair, free 
land for which they suffered so long, and which 
they bought with such a price. And while I 
have been writing of their deeds of heroism 
\ and sacrifices, all over this land the old hero- 
isms and the old sacrifices have been made 

> real again, and the children have stood up to 
5 dare and to suffer in the places of the lathers 
£ and the mothers I 

> And as for them the morning rose after the 
C long night, so God grant It may arise on us, 
c and that we keep unbroken, and undivided the 

inheritance they left us, an inheritance for 
which is now being poured out on many a fearful 
< battle ground, blood as free aud life as pre¬ 
vious as those which have rendered sacred the 

- 44 Battle Fields of our Fathers.” 

> 

> TUB END. 
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COUSIN SOPHRONY CARTER. 

A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 

BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 

“Dear me, suz, Aunt Sylvy!” 

“Wall, Soplivony, you’ll live to see,” an¬ 
swered, in a tone of doleful warning, Mrs. 
Sylvy Ritter, the little soft-voiced wife of Dea¬ 
con Ritter, of Berry Farms; and she shook her 
head solemnly as she cleaved through the mel¬ 
low heart of a ripe quince, and scooped out the 
core into a peck measure on one side of her, 
which was half filled with the golden parings 
of the ripe fruit. “ This ’ere triflin’ with young 
men’s affeetins, and hankerin’ after the admi¬ 
ration o’ this and t’other one, is sartin to bring 
down trouble on one’s own head sooner or 
later. As my grandmother used to say, when 
a gal had got the true love of an honest man, 
and didn’t set store by it, she’d live to see the 
day she’d repent on’t; and I believe it’s as 
true as scripture. Now, there’s Josiah Stiles, 
as clever and sober-minded and good mannered 
a young man as you’ll find—” 

“Oh, now, for all the world, Aunt Sylvy,” 
interrupted Sophrony, and she tossed her 
pretty, restless, wavering head, and then set 
herself more vigorously to work than ever at 
the muslin ruffle she was crimping with the 
small blade of her father’s great, pocket knife. 
“Josiah Stiles don’t care anything special 
about me, or what I do. If I choose to go to 
the apple bee with Steve Platt, next Monday 
evenin’, it’s none'o’ his business; and I can’t 
be made to see why I should put my finger in 
my mouth, like a scared school girl, and say, 
‘By your leave, sir.’ ” 

Mrs. Ritter paused in the midst of her half 
pared quince, and turned right about and faced 
her niece, while the golden rind coiled about 
her fingers. 

“ Now, Sophrony Ritter,” she said, with so¬ 
lemn emphasis, “you know better than that 
are; you know, when you say that Josiah 
Stiles don’t care anything especial about you, 
that he worships the ground you tread on; 
and you know best, too, what sort of encou¬ 
ragement you’ve given him with your pretty 
flirtin’ airs and ways—leadin' him on and 
boldin’ him off for the last two years, as a gal 
o’your stuff can al’ays contrive to do; and 
now, when you feel in your own soul as sartin 
that you’ve got him fixed tight, as you do o’ 
sit tin’ there this blessed rainit, and that he, as 
noble a fellow as ever trod shoc-leatlier, loves 
you with a true, honorable love, and as a man 
only once loves a woman in his life, you’re jest 


goin’ to try .your own power by givin’ him the 
miltin’, and goin’ to the apple bee in company 
with Steve Platt, who you wouldn’t turn over 
your right hand for; and you’ll laugh, and 
dance, and shake your head, and cut up gine- 
rally; and be gloryin’ all the time in the 
thought o’ the pain, and fever, and madness 
like, which is goin’ on in JosiaU’s heart. Oli, 
Sylvy, my dear child, you may depend on’t, 
Satan’s at the bottom o’ all this, and he’ll bring 
you into the mire sooner or later, as he al’ays 
does those who heed his counsels.” 

Sophrony Carter had sat turning all colors 
and nervously tapping her foot on the sanded 
floor, during her aunt’s speech; for her own 
conscience would authoritatively rise up and 
confirm all that her aunt said, spite of the 
sophistries with which the girl tried to drown its 
voice; and she broke out irritably at the con¬ 
clusion, as a self-convicted party is apt to do; 

“Now, Aunt Sylvy, to bo sure, one would 
think I was jest fit for prison or the hangman’s 
rope, to hear you go on so. Can’t a gal have a 
little bit o’ fun with her beaux without your 
puttin’ on as solemncholy a face as though 
she’d been ketched toein’ off a stockin’ Satur¬ 
day night after sundown ? You’ve sicli old 
fashioned notions; but you old folks forget 
you was gals once.” 

“No, Sophrony, I aint forgot; and it’s the 
memory o’ the time when your uncle Jacob 
Ritter first came a courtin’ me, as Richard 
Carter did your mother, that makes me more 
in aimest, for I’m sot on doin’ my duty by 
my dear sister’s child, as I promised myself 
when I stood by her coffin, so that, if the Lord 
grant, I shall never have anything to reproach 
myself with when I look upon her face .in 
Heaven; and, Sophrony, I’d be willin’ she 
should look down and hear every word I’m 
sayin’ to you this minit, cos, you know in your 
own soul its jest what she’d say too if she was 
a settin’ in tills chair.” 

Tears of genuine feeling and momentary 
penitence crushed themselves along the eilken 
lashes which hid the bright blue eyes of So¬ 
phrony Carter. The angry flash died away 
from her cheeks, the daintily crimped ruffle 
fell into her lap, and she leaned towards her 
aunt with a softened expression of counte¬ 
nance, when her little brother’s voice was 
heard at the kitchen door. 

“I say, Sophrony, here’s the hag o’ flour. 
The miller couldn’t get it ground afore, cos he 
had two or three jobs on hand.” 

“Well, Ike, I’m glad enough to see you at 
last,” she exclaimed, briskly starting up. “ I’ll 
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set right to, Aunt Sylvy, and scour up the J taken charge of her father’s family ever since 
brass kettle for them preserves, and then I’ll < the death of her mother, and with her quick 
knead up the doughnuts, or I shan’t get ’em < tact and dexterity the household work was 
biled for supper.” J more a play than a labor to the girl. 

It was an afternoon in the Indian summer, s She was not beautiful, but she had bloom of 
during the last quarter of the eighteenth cen- j color, and quick, bright changes of expression 
tury, that this conversation occurred, in the ! and grace of movement. She was a favorite 
kitchen of farmer Carter’s story and a half ^ with every body, especially with men, for she 
farm house. It was an old yellow-brown build- j was lively, warm-hearted, vivacious, full of the 
ing, which had weathered half a century of ) mischief and animal spirits which high health 
storms, with a steep moss-cushioned roof and ^ always gives a naturally impulsive nature; 
small windows and low ceilings. The kitchen > but with all these good and attractive qualities 
was a great, ample, friendly room, with a huge ^ there was one which eat with slow rust into 
fireplace and high “mantel tree.” Long strings S the finest fibres of her being—one which I, 
of peppers and quartered apples were hung over < writing this story, do solemnly and sorrowfully 
this, to dry for winter use; there was a chest / believe has been the ruin—life, and heart, and 
of drawers, with bright brass handles, in one ) soul—of more of my sex, than any, almost any 
corner, and a table, whose ample snowy cloth ) other thing, and this was— love of admiration ! 
had been spun by Sophrony’s own hands. ( It unconsciously undermined her principles ; 

The tender, serene sunshine of that autumn / it led her into the commission of many a mean 
afternoon looked in through the open door and ; and petty net, which she would otherwise have 
the small windows, on all these things. It S scorned. She loved to stimulate the envy 
fluttered with a loving caress about the walls \ and jealousy of her numerous admirers; and 
and over the rush-bottomed chairs and on the Mrs. Ritter, who had long observed this qua- 
floor. The robins sang in their nests, swung 5 lit.y in her niece, had resolved to relieve h'er- 
among the branches of the great motherly J conscience when she came over to “do up” 
apple trees outside; soft winds sifted through ( the fall preserves of the Hitters; and the dca- 
the corn fields, and the long leaves fell away j con’s wife was greatly shocked to learn that 
from the ripe golden ears, like faded hopes; 5 Sophrony had accepted the escort of a man to 
and over all the earth brooded that tender 5 the apple bee, for whom she cared nothing, 
and touching farewell which the face of the 
yeaT wears, and which we hear in the voice of 
her winds when she gathers up all the beauty 
and glory of the spring, and the summer, and 
the autumn, into that last smile of hers—the 
Indian summer! 

“ Cousin Sophrony Carter”—almost every 
body in Berry Farms called her this, for she 
was related by blood or marriage to nine- 
tenths of the families—-was a bright faced, 
plump, daintily moulded country maiden, just 
on the threshold of her twenty-second year. 

She was an orphan, and had been so from j put down her flat iron on an inverted saucer 
her fifteenth birth-day, and her father was an i as she asked this question, and there was 
honest, hard-working, God-fearing farmer, < something quivered .through her voice, which 
whose great earthly ambition was to clear up a * made you feel that her very life was in her 
few acres of pasture and meadow lot, for his < question. 

two boys when they should come of age, and < “Yes, mother, I’ve enlisted, and the work’s 

leave, as a marriage portion to Sophrony, the < done. Come, don’t give way, now.” 

old homestead, which her mother brought him. J He spoke it out blunt and strong, as a man 

Cousin Sophrony Carter was a wonderful < usually does anything which is disagreeable to 
girl—so bright of glance, so spry of motion, < communicate, and which he wishes to get over 
that she could accomplish more work in one \ with as soon as possible. 

day than almost any maid-or matron in Berry ; He was a stalwart, broad-chested young far- 
Fnrms. The way her spinning wheel would < mer, with a fine, manly, intelligent face, and 
revolve, or her shuttle fly at the loom, was a 1 a smile that was like his mother’s, 
perfect marvel to the whole village. She had ! “ O—h, Josiah I” 
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which was coming off that week, at Widow 
Pike’s, on the old turnpike road; for she knew 
that this was done simply to gratify her own 
vanity, and torment into jealousy the man whom 
all that was best and truest in the soul of So¬ 
phrony Carter honored and loved. 

“ Oh, Josiah, you don’t mean to say that for 
true, now!” 

She was a little, plethoric woman, with a 
pale face and a pleasant, motherly sort of 
smile, that took your heart at once; and she 



She put out her hand with a sudden, bewil- / 
dered movement, as though a sharp blow had) 
struck her, and there was terrible anguish in s 
those two spoken words. ( 

“ Wall, its all done now, mother, and there’s ? 
no help for it. It don’t become a strong, j 
healthy young fellow, like me, to stay here, at < 
home, and let others go off, leaving wives and < 
children behind ’em, to fight for their country’s ? 
freedom. I’m ashamed that I aint been on > 
the field afore, when there’s nobody but you to S 
miss me much,” and here a kind of gloomy ( 
spasm shot across his features. c 

“ But, Josiah, you’re all that your dear) 
father left me; and if anything should happen 4 
to my boy—” s 

She did not need to finish the sentence, with ) 
the look that she bent on him. ; 

He put his strong arm around her, and S 
spoke out, in his cheerful voice: s 

“ Come, now, mother, you’re not of the stuff ) 
to keep your boy at home when his country ) 
needs him. That wasn’t the way father acted ) 
when he headed a company to drive off the In- ^ 
gins you’ve told me about so often. Jest now the l 
army’s in terrible need o’ recruits, and I tell'5 
you I want to be on hand to give them Red b 
Coats the thrasliin’ they deserve.” s 

“But, my boy, if anything should happen to < 
you—if you should be taken prisoner, or have ( 
a leg or arm broken, or be shot down!” ^ 

And the little woman put up her trembling < 
arms about his neck, and shivered in every limb. < 
“ See here, mother, you’d better look on < 
t’other side, and think how proud you’li be o’ \ 
your boy Josiah when he comes home, Cap’n < 
or Colonel, or some other big name—why, it ’ll < 
sot you up all the rest o’ your life to have such < 
a feather in my cap.” j 

She looked at him out of her kind, faded j 
eyes, with such a world of doating tenderness < 
that he could hardly bear it. < 

“ I’m proud enough on you now, Josiah. j 
How soon do you go ?” after a little silence be- j 
twixt them. < 

“ Early next week the company starts for < 
head-quarters.” \ 

“Oh, so soon!” { 

“ Yes; and there’s plenty of work for you to < 
do”—thinking it best to seize hold of some < 
practical matter, in order to divert his mother’s \ 
thoughts from the main subject. “I mustj 
have a couple of shirts and a reg’lar army suit. < 
You’re a soldier’s mother now, and he’s goin’ < 
off on a good cause, and you must show your- ! 

self true grit, like them old Spartans, and wish < 

him God-speed.” < 


She tried to answer him cheerfully, but the 
words fell into a sigh, for Josiah Stiles was 
his mother’s only son, and she was a widow. . 

It was a raw, pallid faced, windy-beaten day, 
in the heart of November; Sophrony Carter 
was slicing off thin strips from a great mounce 
of Indian pudding, which stood on the table, 
and placing them in the spider, where a 
few squares of salt pork were sputtering over 
the bed of warm coals, which Sophrony had 
just raked up, in order to get supper in readi¬ 
ness, for the day was wearing into night, and 
her father and the two hired men had been 
hard at work, pulling stumps on some land 
they were clearing, and she knew they would 
bring sharp appetites to their supper. 

Suddenly her brother Isaac came in, and 
poked his flaxen head betwixt her and the fire. 

“ Sophrony!” 

“Don’t be botherin’ me now, you Ike. Jest 
git out of my way.” 

“ Wall, I jest wanted to tell you that I met 
Josiah Stiles at the Four Corners, this morn¬ 
ing, and he said—” 

“What did he say?” laying down her knife 
and looking up with sudden interest. 

“ Ophy, he said that he should start in about 
two hours to j’in the army, and he sent you 
his good bye, kindly.” 

There was a long pause; Sophrony Carter 
took up her knife again, but it shook back and 
forth, and made all sorts of zig-zags through 
the pudding. 

“ Ike,” turning suddenly on him, “ you jest 
watch that puddin’, and see it don’t burn; 
and when father comes in, ask him to slice up 
some o’ that dried beef for supper.” 

Then she went up stairs and threw herself 
down on the low cot bed, in her little chamber, 
under the roof, and sobs of penitence and re¬ 
morse shook the figure of Sophrony Carter like 
branches in a storm. 

She knew then it was all her own work that 
Josiah Stiles had gone off and enlisted in des¬ 
peration and despair, because of her conduct 
the week before at the apple bee; for, flattered 
by the evident admiration she received, and en¬ 
joying the thought that she was tormenting 
her lover, she had danced with one and flirted 
with another, and been led on to many foolish 
speeches and deeds which she afterwards re¬ 
gretted. And now that her wrong and cruelty 
had driven him from her—it might be forever— 
Sophrony Carter learned how, in the silence 
and holiness of her own soul, she loved Josiah 
Stiles—loved him with all the tenderness ofr 
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her heart, all the reverence of her soul, as a 
■woman should love the husband of her youth. 

“I deserve it all,” she moaned to herself. 
“It is a judgment on me for all my folly and 
wickedness; and now, if he should be shot, 
and his blood should be on my head! Oh, Jo- 
siali, Josinli!” 

But he was where those loving, pleading 
tones could not reach his heart, and Sophrony 
Carter was learning, as sooner or later we all 
must, that the wages of sin are suffering.” 

“How d’ye do, Miss Stiles? Aunt Lucy 
thought she’d send you over a jug o’ fresh milk 
and a pumpkin pie this morning/* 

“ It’s very kind and thoughtful o’ your aunt, 
Jason,” answered Mrs. Stiles, as she received 
the gifts from the hard hands of the young 
man, who was the son of a neighbor, and one 
of her son’s mates; but she did not observe the 
wistful, pitying glance which he shot into lxcr 
face. 

She carried the jug and the pie into the 
pantry, and returned in a few moments, and 
chatted with the young man about the winter’s 
hanging off, and his aunt’s health, and the new 
singin’ school that was just being started at 
the stone “meetin’ house,” and then she asked 
suddenly, 

“Oh, Jason, there aint any fresli news from 
the army?” 

“Wall, yes,” looking down: “There was 
some brought in last night to Squire Morgin’s, 
Miss Stiles.” 

“Did you hear anything about it?” 

“There’s been another light skirmish up in 
York somewhere, and our boys has licked the 
British.** 

“I don’t s’pose anything’s come to hand 
about Josiah ?” 

She saw the look then of fear and pity which 
he darted at her. 

“Oh, Jason,” gasped out the little pale wo¬ 
man, “there hasn’t anything happened to m^ 
boy, has there?’* 

Then ‘the religion of the Puritans—that con¬ 
stant, solemn, living recognition of God, and 
His dealings with men, in all circumstances, 
at all times and seasons, whether of sorrow 01 
joy, of pain or gladness, which every child 
was taught in every hour of his life, which 
were his morning and evening lesson, thal 
solemn, indwelling, all-believing faith, broke 
out from the lips of the young man, as he 
grasped the stricken mother’s hands, say¬ 
ing, while the great tear3 rolled down his 
cheeks, “It has not happened to him, Mist 
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■ Stiles, its happened to us, for Josiah’s in 

> heaven!” 

) She did not shriek or moan; she sat down, 

J and covered lier face with her hands, and ho 
j knew that her heart was broken! 

} “Mercy sakes, father, what a clatterin’ you 

> did make! I began to think the Injins had 
^ raly come.” 

> Cousin Soplirony Carter was “heeling” a 

I stocking one cold night, in the opening of 
December. She sat before the huge fire-place, 
where a birch wood fire was leaping in great 
fans of flame up the chimney, and filling the 
old kitchen with it3 ruddy glow. A small 
round clierry-stand stood on one side, and the 
girl had nearly upset this, with the solitary 

I tallow candle which was placed on it, in her 
alarm at lier father’s sudden and noisy en¬ 
trance. 

lie was a tall, broad-limbed, weather-beaten 
man, in a farmer’s suit of blue “ homespun,” 
and he walked up to tlie fire, and spread his 
great hands close to the flames. 

“ Wall, child, I’m kinder dazed, and couldnU 
see my way clear. I’ve heard news.” 

“Bad news, father?” 

“Yes, Sophrony. I got it from your Aunt 
Patty’s, where 1 je3t stopped to hear how 
Jerry’s sick ox was coming on. It seems the 

I Bed Coats and our folks has had a skirmishin’, 
and several was shot; and amongst ’em was 
Josiah Stiles. Sich a likely, promisin’ young 
man! and he was his mother’s idol, and its 
jest broken lier heart. This war’s a dreadful 
thing.” 

I A sound of something falling heavily to the 
floor, caused tlie farmer to turn round sud¬ 
denly, and he saw Soplirony lying senseless on 
the floor. . 

> “I*d no idee ’twould take her down so,” 
(murmured the farmer, as lie bathed the face 
( of his child, and rubbed her cold limbs ten- 
> derly as a mother. “I must ha’ told her too 
S sudden, for she and Josiah was school-mates, 
s and al’ays set a good deal o’ store by each 
c other.” 

/ It was New Year’s evening, and the snow 
> was falling thick outside, and file wind beat 
s and stormed around the corners of the little 
< red brown house, in the front room of which 
£ sat two pale, sorrowful faced women—a young 
; and an old one; for Sophrony Carter never 
i allowed a day to go over her head, without 
s running in to see the broken-hearted mother 
c of the man whom she had learned, too late, 
> how tenderly she loved. 
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Grief and remorse had done much work 
with the girl’s face in these four weeks. The 
old brightness and animation had gone out of 
it. Her voice, too, which was so full of rich- 
mess and laughter, had now those soft falling 
tones which tell their own story of hidden 
sorrow. 

Mrs. Stiles was more attached to the girl, 
than to anybody on earth, for she knew some¬ 
thing of her son’s affection-for Sophrony; but 
Josiah had kept his secret well, for his mother 
never suspected that the girl’s conduct was the 
real motive which had induced him to join the 
army. 

“ Wall, Miss Stiles, the snow’s gettin’ so deep, 
it wont do for me to stay any longer,” ex¬ 
claimed Sophrony, rising up, and throwing her 
blue flannel shawl over her head. 

Before Mrs. Stiles could reply, there was a 
fumbling at the door-latch outside, which 
caused both the women to turn suddenly. 

The next moment the door opened, and a 
white, haggard face, looked in on the two 
women, and a pair of feet shuffled feebly 
across the threshold. 

“It’s his sperrit—it’s Awsperrit, comeback to 
aocuse me,” moaned the white lips of Sophrony 
Carter, as she crouched down behind Mrs. 
Stiles, shuddering in every limb, for the super¬ 
stitions in which she had been educated at once 
suggested this to her morbid imagination. 

But the figure came right forward, and the | 
eyes, fastened on the old woman’s face, did not 
see the girl which crouched behind it; and the 
former sat still, and frozen betwixt fear and! 
hope, in her chair, speaking no word, making J 
no sign. 

“lMotner, don't you icnow me? Ain't you 
got a welcome for your boy, that’s come back 
to you from the gates of death ?” 

She tried to rise up, but she fell back into 
her chair—the tears streamed down her aged 
face into her clasped, withered hands, while 
she cried out, 

“ Josiah—my boy, Josiah!” 

Then the figure, crouched down in the cor¬ 
ner, rose up and darted forward—the arms, 
the soft plump arms of Sophrony Carter were 
gathered about the young man’s neck, and she 
lay sobbing glad tears on his breast. 

The storm of the dying year heaved and 
howled outside, but there was joy and glad¬ 
ness unspeakable under the little low roof of 
the widow Stiles, while her son sat between his 
mother and Sophrony, and recounted the long 
story of his sickness and sufferings, after he 
was left for dead on the battle-field. 


It was a terribly severe lesson for Cousin 
Sophrony Carter, but it cured her of her 
besetting sins, as sharp and terrible afflic¬ 
tions are sometimes appointed of God for our 
healing. 

Josiah Stiles regained his health at last, and, 
when the war was over, Sophrony Carter be¬ 
came his well-beloved wife, and years later used 
to say of her those most tender and solemn and 
beautiful words of Solomon, the son of David, 
that she was to him, indeed, “A Gift of the 
Lord !” 
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OTIS GRANDMOTHERS. 

A TRUE STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 


The following story, related by a mo¬ 
ther to her children, a few years since, 
shows the spirit that existed among the 
people of New England at the trying pe¬ 
riod to which it relate*: 

Late in the afternoon of one of the 
last days of May, 1776, when I was a 
few months short of fifteen years old, 
notice came to Townsend, Mass., where 
my father used to live, that fifteen sol¬ 
diers were wanted. 

The train band was instantly called 
out, and my brother, next older than 
myself, was one that was selected. He 
did not return till late at night, when all 
were in bed. When I arose in the morn¬ 
ing I found my mother in tears, who 
informed me that my brother John was 
to march the day after to-morrow, at 
sunrise. My father was at Boston, in 
the Massachusetts Assembly. Mother 
said that though John was supplied with 
summer clothes, he must be away seven 
or eight months, and would suffer for 
want of winter garments. There was 
at this time no store, and no articles to 
be had except such as each family would 
make itself. The sight of a mother’s 
tears always brought all the hidden 
strength of the mind to action. I im¬ 
mediately asked her what garments were 
needed. She replied “ Pantaloons.” 

“Oh; if that is all,” said I, “we will 
spin and weave him a pair before he 
goes.” 

“ Tut,” said my mother, “ the wool is 
on the sheep's back, and the sheep is in 
the pasture.” 

I immediately turned to a younger 
brother and bade him take a salt dish 
and call them into the yard. 

Mother replied, “ Poor child, there are 
no sheep shears within three miles and 
a half.” 

“I have some small shears at the 
loom,” I said. 

“But we can't spin and weave in so 
short a time.” 

“I am certain we can, mother.” 

“How can you weave it? There is a 
long web of linen in the loom.” 

“No matter, I can find an extra 

loom.” 

By this time the sound of the sheep 
made me quicken my steps toward the 
yard. I requested my sister to bring the 
wheel and cards, while I went for the 
wool. I went to the yard with my bro¬ 
ther, and secured a white sheep, from 
which I sheared with my loom shears 
half enough for the web; we then let her 
go with the rest of the flock. I sent the 
wool in with my aster. Lather ran off 
for a black sheep, and held her while I 
cut off wool for my filling and half the 
warp, and then allowed her to go with 
the remaining part of her fleece. 

The wool thus obtained was duly 
carded and spun, washed, sized and 
dried; a loom was found a few doors off; 
the web got in, woven and prepared, 
cut and made two or three hoars before 
my brother's departure, that is to say, 
forty hours from the commencement. 

The good old lady closed by saying: 
“I felt no weariness, I wept not—I was 
serving my country; I was preparing a 
garment for my darling brother. The 
garment finished, I retired and wept, till 
my over-charged and bursting heart was 
relieved.” 

This brother was, perhaps, one of 
Gen. Stark’s best soldiers, and with such 
a spirit to cope with, need we wonder 
that Burgoyne did not execute the threat 
of marching through the heart of Ame¬ 
rica. 
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sum a si. 

A TRUE STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 

BY EDWARD C. MACKINTIRE. 


"Where is now one of the finest dwellings in 
Boston, and standing- at the corner of two of its 
most aristocratic streets, once stood at the time 
of the Revolution, a low building, only ten feet 
in height, and covering hut a small portion of 
land. Behind ; it was a large garden, in which 
grew many choice flowers and several fine fruit 
trees, and in its midst was a giant oak, which had 
stood, there long before a white man . had pressed 
his footstep on the possessions of the Indian.* 

Within the shadow of this mighty tree, the 
family of Manasseh Broadstead often assem¬ 
bled when the weather was fine and the small 
house seemed too confined and close. The veil-- 
crablo father of Manasseh, whoso long, white 
hair glistened like silver, and his mother, in 
whose aged face might yet be seen the remains 
of. great personal beauty, added not a little to 
the charming picturcsquencas of that' family 
gathering, while the younger Mrs. Broadstead 
with her band of. beautiful children, formed an 
attraction which few people could have passed by 
without feeling. 

The mutterings of that thunder which was 
soon to break louder upon the ear, in the hostile 
storm of the Revolution, had already been heard. 
Already the warlike .spirit had been stirred, and 
was still growing more and more restive under 
the new insults which every message from tho 
mother country contained. It manifested itself 
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filiko in the three generations that inhabited the j 
low dwelling of the Broads tends. : Alike they 
stood prepared for any revolt which might be 
raised—the’old men with white locks, oh which 
the snows of more than sixty winters had fallen 
—the son whose manly figure was now in the full I 
vigor middle age, and the stripling of eighteen, 1 
Manassch’s eldest son, and a gallant and brave 
youth. 

Not more deeply in all these hearts did the fire 
of patriotism dwell than in that of Miriam | 
Broadstcad, the lovely and affectionate daughter, ' 
sister, and grandchild of the three. When they ! 
talked of resistance, her eyes’would light up 
-with n‘ brilliant gleam, and the crimson flush 
come upon the cheeks already so beautiful, and if 
the courage of her father and brother could have 
flagged, there was that in the brave and heroic 
girl that would have inspired them again to 
bravery and deeds of daring. And yet the maiden 
was gentle and kind to all around her—as indeed, 
when were not gentleness and true courage ! 
inseparable 1 

Soon Concord and Lexington told the story of 
bravo deeds, and Bunker Hill took up the re¬ 
frain of that grand poem—that inimitable drama 
at which the shackled countries, enslaved by des¬ 
potism, stood wonder-struck and mute. During 
the absence of the male members of the family, 
and the continual occupation of Mrs. Broadstcad 
with the children, assisted by her mother-in-law, 
Miriam performed all the duties that related to 
out-door affairs. Not" a thing was neglected. 
The planting and hoeing were done by her own 
hands; the two cows were milked and the butter 
made, often before the neighbors were stirring— 
and in every emergency, the girl was the stay and 


hope of the family. 

One thing troubled tlio serenity of the maiden. 
She had been’from a child the object of attach¬ 
ment to a son of their nearest neighbor, Colonel 
- Howard, and her own feelings towards him had 
ripened into a lover as deep as mortal could de¬ 
sire to receive. The projected union was per- 
' fectly agreeable to all concerned. Colonel How¬ 
ard rightly judging that in an affair of the heart, 
money or station wero of littlo consequence. 
■Ho had always valued the Broadstcad family for 
their sturdy*independence, their strong, practical 
good sense, and the high and generous liberality, 
which, while it kept them poor, brought them 
abundant reward in the happiness it bestowed. 
‘Mb' one but a cynic conld have disliked sweet 
Miriam' Broadstcad. Her, beauty was of that 
peculiar, stylo which grovri and grows upon the 
; eye, and is ever new and fresh, because changeful 
'in its expression. The bright, lustrous eyes. 


sometimes full* of mirth, could overflow with 
tears of pity, and the cheek was now crimson, 
now pale, from the emotions of her sensitive 
heart. Her form, straight and elastic, always 
appeared to advantage in the simple garments 
which she fashioned for herself, and the most 
perfect neatness atoned for the absence of all 
superfluous ornament. 

One thing troubled her. Colonel Howard was 
a rank tory, and had imbued llis son Gage with 
the same sentiments. Of course, when the Rev¬ 
olution actually commenced, there was a bar to 
the intercourse of the families—Colonel Howard 
desiring his son to keep away from all rebels, 
and Mr. Broadstcad as strenuously advising 
Miriam to have no more to say to one who was 
opposed to the principle of liberty. It was a 
very sad time when the young people parted, 
after these injunctions from their elders. The 
manly heart of Gage Howard despised the nar¬ 
row principle which cbuld .not bear a difference , 
of opinion, and he felt that the whole territory of 
the King of England, abroad or at home, could 
never compensate to him for the love of Miriam. 
His father's loyalty was not to be compared with 
the allegiance that his heart gave to the queen of 
Iris affections. On her part, though loving him 
with all the strength of a first attachment, she be¬ 
lieved that she could not marry one so opposed 
to the feelings which animated her own and her 
father’s hearts. The parting was indeed a sad 
one, for with it fell the airy fabric which her love 
had built. And it seemed, too, to be a final one, 
for when the king’s troops left the town, Colonel 
Howard and his son were among the many de¬ 
voted loyalists who accompanied them. 

Yielding to the father who had been so kind 
and indulgent, the youth gave tip the thought of 
being united to Miriam, until at least, these 
troublous times -were over—and although 'the 
pain of separation was tugging at her very heart¬ 
strings, the brave girl gave no sign, shed no tear. 
But the moment after he was gone, she was in 
her chamber and on her knees by the bedside, 
weeping such bitter tears as only disappointed 
hearts can induce. 

But after this paroxysm was over, Miriam rose 
up bravely. A hurried visit snatched from the 
grim duties of the camp, was all that she knew 
of her father or brother, and the only solace that 
she found in their absence,-was the thought that 
she was sweetening the desolation of her mother 
and grandmother. Before Sviriter, her grand¬ 
father was sent home sick, and he was never able 
to join the army again. Exposure and fatigue 
had hastened thb disorder which age had begun, 
and ho was now prostrated entirely! * Still, it was 
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a comfort to have him at homo, oven though ho 
was gradually failing. 

It was a touching sight to see tlio devotion of 
tho young girl to the aged soldier. His wife was 
feeble, and all the waiting was performed by his. 
granddaughter. It was with her, only the rising 
two hours earlier, and all went smoothly. Little 
Alice and her brother did nil they were able, but 
the chief burden was upon Miriam. A letter 
reached her from Gage Howard, tho only one 
she had ever received in all her life. It was 
handed to her by a young officer belonging to 
the British army. It told of his sufferings in 
regard to her—his regret that he had not stayed 
to protect her, and his reasons for leaving Ameri¬ 
ca. To stay and aid tho cause which his father 
espoused—to join tho British army against those 
dear to her—was not to be thought of for an in¬ 
stant. Ho had chosen the only path which 
honor had left to him, and although his life and 
peace depended on her, ho felt obliged—regret it 
as he might—to stay where ho was. Some day, 
he added, when time had healed these troubles, 
ho should return. IVas it a true heart that 
would welcome him, after leaving that heart to 
grieve 1 

The young lieutenant had waited in the next 
room until Miriam hnd read her letter. She 
wont in with the flush still upon her cheeks, and 
a tear in her eye. He talked to her of his friend, 
and wondered how ho could leave America. His 
eyes told even more than that. Again and again 
ho came, and ns ho talked chiefly of Howard, he 
was welcomed by Miriam, although site would 
not liavo dared to lctlier grandfather know that a 
British officer was visiting tho house. Uncon¬ 
sciously to herself, she became interested in How¬ 
ard’s messenger. The evident interest which ho 
showed in her, tho admiration which his eyes and 
sometimes his lips expressed, made Jicr some¬ 
times forget that ho belonged to a race whoso ob¬ 
ject it was to crush down the aspirations of free¬ 
dom in her nativo country — forgot Gage How¬ 
ard, or remembered him only to wisit thnt slio 
had never thought of him as a lover. In sober 
truth, Miriam Broadstead was loving another 
better than she had loved tho companion of her 
childhood. 

No ono was more quick to follow up an advan¬ 
tage titan Lieutenant Crawford. His military 
tactics had taught him this, and ho thought all 
arts wore fair in love, as in war. ’ It will scarce¬ 
ly surprise' the render to lenrn that ere many 
months went by, all Miriam’s affection was trans¬ 
ferred to Howard’s friend. Despising to do any¬ 
thing secretly, she wrote to Howard, announcing 
the change in hor sentiments towards him, but 


as the communication at that time was necessari¬ 
ly interrupted and broken, tho letter never 
reached him. Wound np to agony by tho 
thought, that in tho absence of her natural pro¬ 
tectors, Miriam might bo exposed to insult and 
distress, Howard wrote to his friend. No answer 
came. Sick with apprehension, ho sailed in tho 
first French ship from Calais, and arrived just 
six months after he hnd left America. 

The vessel arrived in New York, but Howard 
did not delay an instant. It was a cold, wet, 
drizzly night when ho arrived, and his spirits 
were at tho lowest ebb. Impatiently he urged 
the driver to hasten, and yet, when ho enmo 
near the well-remembered street, he dreaded to 
approach it, and would gladly have-been driven 
back to the hotel again. But tho carriage stopped. 
The driver knocked at tho door, and Howard 
entered. A moment’s delay occurred in paying 
the man. Another instant, and tho door of a 
room hastily thrown open revealed Miriam and 
Crawford standing together, apparently just risen 
to see who had come. She caught a glnnco of 
■his face, wan and pallid as it was, and fell to 
tho floor. A stream of blood issued from her 
lips. Crawford raised her, whilo Howard pushed 
him aside, and knelt by the chair. Mrs. Broad¬ 
stead came in with n frightened look, and wildly 
asked what was tho matter. Miriam’s situation 
answered her. So . occupied she became in her 
restoration that she did not observe Howard, who 
drew Crawford to the door. Once out in tho 
damp and chilly darkness, ho charged him with 
his baseness. 

Crawlord' replied in an insulting nnd abusive 
tone, and Howard, unable to bear more, drew 
his sword and called upon him to defend him¬ 
self. There wns no ono in tho street, usunlly so 
populous at all hours of day and night; and 
Crawford, cooler and more collected than the 
other, had tho advantage. There were hard 
words and harder blows, and ere many minutes 
Howard fell. With that fall, Crawford’s anger 
gave way. He raised him from the ground, car¬ 
ried him to the room he had left, and laid him 
upon the floor at Miriam’s feet, imploring him to 
live for her sake. One glance of the fast-glazing 
eyes upon her face, and the spirit of Howard was 
gone. Crawford had knelt besido her in agony. 
One dying look she cast upon him, and then tho 
blood again flowed from her lips. A moment 
more, and she had joined the being she had once 
loved so well. Crawford lived for many years, 
but his mind was ever haunted by tho sad tragedy 
of that night. The mother did not long survivo 
her child, whose grave on Copps Hill is now un- 
distinguishable. . 
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“OLD GROUTY” —A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 

BY E. W. B. CANNING. 


My grandfather, a revolutionary sol¬ 
dier, used to tell us many stories about 
the war, and the following was among 


The incident occurred during the famous 
Jersey campaign of 1777-8. Attached to 
his company was a private soldier, an in¬ 
veterate fault-finder, sour, crabbed, and 
perpetually.coruplaining about something; 
but who, nevertheless, was never suspected 
of a leaning toward the enemy, and had al¬ 
ways done his duty as a faithful soldier of 
the continental army. 

On one occasion, a lieutenant with a 
(squad of men, among whom was the sub¬ 
ject of our stoiy, were sent out on a scout¬ 
ing expedition, instructed to watch the 
movements of a party of the enemy who 
were prowling in the vicinity. It was a 
very warm day, and the detachment, after 
a three hours’ tramp, came in sight of the 
foe, who, being in greater force than had 
been anticipated, compelled the lieutenant 
and his men to use “the better part of 
valor,” and prepare for a retreat. On this, 
“Old Grouty,” as he was called, lowered 
his musket, broke forth into a furious tirade 
against military duty in general, and scout¬ 
ing parties in particular, and finished by 
declaring that he had done enough for one 
day, and was determined to remain where 
he was for the remainder of it. To the 


representations of his comrades that he 
would be captured by the enemy, be replied 
that such an event would be preferable to 
any further exertion, and stay he would, 
and abide the result. 

After exhausting argument and entreaty, 
the officer informed him that rather than 
suffer him to be taken by the British, and 
give them the information the} - would seek 
concerning our forces, if he persisted in 
his determination to remain, he must shoot 
him in order to insure the public safety. 
The reply was, 

“Shoot and be hanged; I shall stay where 
I am.” 

On this a hurried consultation was held 
aside by the officer with his men, and it 
was resolved to experiment with him, and 
prevent, if possible, the sacrifice of his life. 
He was told to take his seat upon a log in 
the woods where they were; and, to avoid 
alarming the enemy by a volley, a single 
soldier from behind was to send a bullet 
through his heart. The announcement was 
received with a dogged resignation and an 
unaltered, purpose. All being ready, the 
soldier detailed as executioner, at the word 
of command, fired a blank cartridge, while, 
by pre-arrangement, another threw a small 
pebble smartly against his back between 
his shoulders. The man fell and groaned, 
and the lieutenant approached; expressed 
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his opinion that the wound was mortal, mnl 
his sorrow that his duty compelled him to 
such a measure, bade him adieu, and then 
led his party to a thicket hi the rear, where 
they concealed themselves to watch the re¬ 
sult. 

The martyr to stubbornness lay for some 
time uttering an occasional groan, varied 
with maledictions upon the service, his own 
fate, the “red coats,” and his comrades. 
His wrath toward the latter seemed to be 
kindled by the bungling manner in which 
they had performed their duty, leaving him 
to a lingering death, instead of dispatching 
him at once. At length, with painful ex¬ 
ertion lie raised himself on his elbow and 
looked over and beneath his shoulder, as 


though to determine the nearness of his exit 
by the quantity of blood he had lost. Ap¬ 
parently astonished at seeing none, he next, 
with slow but seemingly less painful move¬ 
ments, commenced feeling behind his back 
for traces of the bullet-liole. Unsatisfied 
with this, he raised himself to a sitting pos¬ 
ture, and with much effort took oil' his coat. 
Finding no perforation, the truth and the 
trick flashed upon him at once, when, see¬ 
ing some stragglers of the enemy in the 
distance, he started up, seized his musket, 
and ran as none had ever seen him do be¬ 
fore, toward the American lines. He ar¬ 
rived long before the lieutenant and his 
party, who never had occasion thereafter 
to censure his baffled subordinate. 
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PREPARING TO FIRE, 

A Turn sitmv in- Tin: liKvni.iM niv. 

All orderly rode up rapidly, mill tainted the colonel: 

“The enemy," he said, “have sent out n detachment 
of cavalry; they passed by Goose Creek Bridge at two 
o’clock.” 

“Ha,” said Col. Laurens, “they are getting hold. 

They have never gone so high up the country before. 

Hut they’ll rue it. Rudolph!" 

Rudolph I’iuno up, and the colonel ordered him to 
throw Ids company across the Ashley, 

“Take your position near Eagle Bridge,” said the 
colonel, “o/wre Dorchester, just opposite the avenue 
leading to Cato's plantation. Cut them oirit’ they come 
by that road.” 

The captain departed, and soon was moving at the 
head of his company for the spot that the colonel had 
Indicated, 

A few minutes later Qithmult’s company of the Dela¬ 
wares was moving ton position near the same bridge, 
but below Dorchester. 

Just at diii-ii a dragoon dashed furiously up to Ru¬ 
dolph’s headquarters. 

“The DiUHi arc coming!” he said, in an excited 
tone j “they are above there," pointing with bis hand 
to a distant object. “They’re retiring toward their 
lilies." 

This information was given in n loud tone, and was 
overheard by ail the company. 

There was a buzz of Mijipres.-cd talk. 

“Silence!” cried Rudolph; “not a syllable frontons 
of you J” 

lie pointed to three tnen, 

“Here,” said he, in a lmv tone, “follow,rm\" 

He walked in the direction of the enemy with them, 
ami posted them at a short distance from each other. 

“Now,” said he, “be sure and obey orders. If you 
hear any armed parly approach, don’t halt them, undid 
no noise, don’t lire, but creep quickly ami quietly to 
my quarters, and let me know.” 

When he came back to camp he addressed his men 
in these words, which an aid of his has handed dmvn 
to us: 

“Men, I know you too well to think it necessary to 
recommend obedience and energy, 

“When Ike first sentinel reaches us, whom f have or¬ 
dered to retire as the enemy appears, a single clap of 
my hands shall be the signal to prepare, 

"When the second comes, I shall again clap my 
hands, and yon must stand ready to level your pieces. 

“When I clap my hands the third time,give your 
fire, shout loudly, mid rush fur ward with the bayonet." 

.So they lay there in the woods, watching and waiting 
for the foe. It makes men’s hearts beat fast to tie kept 
in such dreadful suspense. For, however one may 
hate an enemy, it is n terrible thing to lie in ambush 
for him,—-ready, at the word of command, to Mil an 
unsuspecting fellow-creature; and then, again, there is 
the equally disagreeable possibility before each one of 
the soldiers, that / may be the first to fall dead or man¬ 
gled under the lire of the advancing column. 

So they lay, their hearts throbbing out of limes their 
hands grasping their trusty flint-locks grimly. 

Hardly had Cupt. Kmtulpli ceased speaking before 
his soldiers hoard the distant and regular tramp, trump, 
tramp of horses’ hoofs, and the sharp but still half muf¬ 
fled clink, clink, clmk of sabres. The cavalry were 
crossing a held right opposite, and were evidently go¬ 
ing to Cato’s house. 

Rudolph Advanced to reconnoitre, and left his subal¬ 
tern, Gulden, in command, with strict htsitueiiott* to 
obey the orders he Inal given. 

“A very few minutes had elapsed," writes Garden, 

“Indore the sentinel most iu;vmiecii, returning, pro* 
claimed that lie had distinctly heard the approach of 
cavalry, 1 clapped my hands, and every soldier was 
prepared. 

“Thu second sentinel made his appearance, also. 

From him communication was unnecessary. Tito 
trampling of horses, slowly approaching, was heard by 
every one, 

“I chipped my hands,” ho added, “and all were ready 
to level. The third sentinel enme In, and i now per¬ 
ceived, though indistinctly, from the darkness of the 
night, the head of the advancing troop. 

“I candidly own,” says Garden, “that It was ft nio« 
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tncntof breathless expectation. It was .about twenty 
yards distant, nnd I only waited till it should bo Imme¬ 
diately in our front to give the slgnnl to lire." 

Suddenly, nt tlds awful moment, the voice of Ru¬ 
dolph rung out loud nnd clear, nnd with n terrible earn¬ 
estness: , 

“Stop, stop!" lie shouted. They are friends! 

He run out from Ids plncc of concealment, nnd soon 
renched Ids company. 

These men, whom they were just about to slay, were 
a detachment from their own regiment, who had been 
sent in advance to tell Rudolph that Cupt. Armstrong, 
with the third troop of the legion, had crossed Itacon's 
bridge, and to warn 1dm not to mistake them for the 
llritisli troops. At their head was Armstrong himself. 

IVar Is full of such grave mistakes and such wonder¬ 
ful escapes. It wns through nil error of tlds nature 
that Stonewall Jackson, the rebel lender, met his death 
at the hands of Ids own men. 
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“That is very sad,” I said, “to think that in 
thoso early days jails must put in an appearance; 


FIFTY YEARS AGO •, 

OR, THE CABINS OF THE WEST. 

BY BOSELBA BICE. 

No. G. 

NSTEAD of standing besido old hearthstones 
on tho site of a cabin that ivas old and tumble- 
down fifty years ago, this time let us intro¬ 
duce you to one of tho past winter evenings at 
“our house.” They are common to us; so com¬ 
mon that wo will not know how to appreciate 
them until tliev aro none forever. 

Imagine, then, a pleasant sitting-room, and tho 
family busy with reading and writing; father sits 
on one side of the low desk, and I on the other, 
while May, a rosy girl in her latter teens, is sitting 
before us toeing a stocking. Sho works awk¬ 
wardly, for sho throws her hand up every time 
sho makes a stitch. • 

Father grows weary of reading, and takes off his 
glasses, lays the paper on tho dosk, and draws 
nearer the glowing coal-fire, and, while warming 
liis feet, looks over at May, and with a little laugh 
says: “ Dolly, you can’t knit like Granny Benja¬ 
min did.” 

Granny Benjamin! Wo'd never hoard her name 
before, and I said: “Who was she, father, and 
how did sho knit?” 

“Well, it was just awhilo after wo came to 
Ohio. We landed at Newark, and stayed there 
until February, 1811. It was in December, 1810, I 
remember, that a man came to our house and told 
us that the oldest woman living in Newark was 
going to talk tiiat night, and they wanted all tho 
folks to turn out and hear her, I was bom in 
1801, and was a little shaver, but my daddy took 
Betsey and Patty and me with him and mamma. 

“ Granny Benjamin was tho blacksmith’s 
mother, and sat in a little old chair knitting. 
She knit while sho talked; sho rocked back and 
forth, and told the whole story of tho Revolution. 
She spoke from experience—told what she had 
seen, and heard, and suffered, and of tho woe it 
brought to her own family. I cannot remember 
any of tho particulars, only that all tho people in 
town were there and paid marked attention. I 
thought its little strango that sho did not lay asido 
her knitting, but my mother said that jt helped 
her memory, and that sho could converse better if 
her fingers were busy. 

“-The town was about eight years old at that 
time, but they hod a jail even-then. It was built 
of logs! heavy and rude, but looked vory jail-y to 
me.” 
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but I presume they only built it because it was a 
sign of civilization;” and I laughed at fhthor in a 
fun-making way. 

“Oh, they needed it, or they would not liavo 
builtit!” washis reply. “ There was ono prisoner 
in it, a man named Hough; his offence was shoot¬ 
ing with intent to kill. 

“ Granny Benjamin talked all tho evening; and 
j she was a vory gracofni old knitter; sho didn’t 
throw hor hand over overy time sho mado a stitch. 
Sho wore a scant little poky gown with a pocket 
in each side, a dress handkerchief pinned smoothly 
across her bosom, and a white cambric cap with a 
high crown. Sho was called a very intelligent old 
lady. I remember of going homo that night. Wo 
buried the firo before we left, but soon had a roar¬ 
ing good ono after wo got back. There were three 
families of us living in that one little log-house, 
Solomon Hill’s, Moses Adsit’s and my ■ daddy’s, 
but wo got along as smoothly as though thero was 
only ono family.” 

“ Yoqr father was fond of reading—what did ho 
do for liis weekly paper?” I asked. 

“ Oh, ho took a paper as soon as wo entered our 
land and had an abiding place! He could have 
lived without bread easier than without his paper. 
Ho subscribed for tho nearest one, the Muskingum 
Messenger, published at Zanesville, seventy miles 
away. Mails (li(I not run regularly then; for 
awhile our nearest post-oflice was twenty miles 
awaj T , then fourteen for a few years. We did not 
got letters very frequently. Tho postage on a let¬ 
ter was fifty cents, and money was very scarce, 
indeed sometimes there was hardly any in tho 
country at all. You cannot imagine how a poor, 
half-starved man felt when ho knew there was a 
letter for him in tho office and he could not pay 
the fifty cents postage. Ho would take it in liis 
hand and look at it, and feel of it, and shake it, 
and listen to its rattle with bright eyes, and ho 
would smell of it, and gloat over tlio postmark 
that told him it was New England, or Pennsyl¬ 
vania, or Virginia, and then with a longing, lov- 
ing, greedy look give it back into the hands of the 
w’aiting official, and turn away to try some means 
of raising tho half-dollar of postage.” 

“I wonder how tho money would como if a 
poor fellow knew no way of earning it?” said one 
of the girls, compassionately. 

“ Well, I hardly know, unless ho would go to a 
man in good circumstances and get a half-dollar 
on any condition the man had a mind to propose,” 
replied father. 

I said: “ When you were n young man, and in a 
pinch for money, how did you mnnage?” 

“ Well, I recall a good many times in which I 
needed money, and sometimes I mado U como. 
But nineteen dollars and twonty cents was all I 
wanted to start with, and reaUy, when I was a lad' 
and in my teens, I almost agonized for that paltry 
sum. You see all the land about us in Ohio was 
called Virginia military school land; it was a 
grant for services rendered, and a man could enter 
a quarter section or more and live on it five years 
by paying tho interest on tho purchase-monoy. 
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TUo interest was nineteen dollars and twenty cent i 
a year, and tlio purciiase-money was three iiundrec 1 
and twenty dollars, to be paid at tiro end of fivi 3 
years. So that a inan liad the laud five years foi r 
nothing. Not one man out often could hold wha t 
he entered; ho could not, or did not, pay the nine ■ 
teen dollars and twenty cents, and so ho forfeited l 
the land. Such cases wore common all around us , 
and it used to make mo shut my teeth and say;; 
‘ Oh, if I wore only a man!’ ” 

One day in the spring, a dear little girl was leav- • 
Ing our village and going to Kansas. A gooc [ 
many of the neighbors wont to tho depot to see the i 
child start and to bid her loving good-byes. 

Wo were talking about it at the dinner-table and 
discussing the presents given to Mina, when lhthci 
said, with a little sniff of a laugh: “How times 
have changed 1 Now, when wo left tho Kails in 
1810, there was a great crowd of old neighbors 
came to seo us off. Wo lived a milo or so away 
from tiro Falls, but wo stopped two or three hours 
when we caino down to tho village.” 

“ What Falls ? I thought you camo from Wills- 
borough?” I asked. 

“ Well, yes; Willsborough, Essex County, New 
York; but when wo spoke of it we called it' The 
Falls.’ You see, the village is situate on Gillo- 
land’s Creek, where tho falls are. Boats ran up as 
far as Willsborough then. Why, in time of tho 
war, tho British rim up the creek and burnt tbo 
mill at the Falls 1 

. “11a, ha! I remember at tho time of my daddy's 
sale thuro were three pretty good old baskets that 
wore either overlooked or couldn’t be sold, and 
that 4tli of September morning, when we loll tho 
old placo, some one stuck the baskets up on the 
wagon. When wo stopped at tho Falls to bid tho 
multitude good-bye, it seems that it was customary 
to treat, and tho first thing I know was hearing 
oldDannelscryingasalemostvociferously. There 
he was selling those old baskets with a relish, and 
the money that paid for them went to buy liquor 
to treat tho crowd. It was customary then to 
treat; really a man, if he considered himself a 
gentleman, could not get out of it. I suppose my 
daddy had little enough money, and old Dannels 
know it, and did him a kindness by turning tho 
baskets into grog. People made a great fuss over 
us when we started; there was a good deal of cry¬ 
ing, and shaking hands, and bidding of long Cire- 
wells. It was a great undertaking to move to 
Ohio in those days. : Our friends supposed we wore 
coming out hero to be roasted and eaten by the 
Indians.” 

“ Was it a wearisome journey?” I inquired. 

“We were forty-nine days on tho road; seven 
weeks. Yes, it was tiresome,” he answered; “and 
there was such a prejudice against the Yankees in 
t he State of Pennsylvania that we were made very 
uncomfortable sometimes. You can guess how 
we would feel if we could not reach a tavern at 
night, aud wanted to stop at a private-house, will¬ 
ing to pay them and cause thorn as little trouble 
and annoyance as possible, and instead of a cor¬ 
dial ‘turn in! turn in!’ the pursy, well-fed, old 
proprietor would say in a voice of thunder; ‘Pc- 
gone I you tam Yangee pack! I ’apises you!’ or. 


the rosy matron would make up a compact fist, 
and squall out; ‘Clear oud; I makes to pool tog 
pite! you elieetin’ whelps wat would trive us out’n 
house au’ homo wlz your tsharp ways! To tevil 
is so goot as you wile Yaugces!’ ” 

At this we all laughed, and I said; “Well, we 
paid the poor dears back, didn’t wo father? ha, ha! 
* Tho mills of God grind slowly, but with exact¬ 
ness,’ you know. My! what wonders time has 
wrought in fifty years. We’re all a mixture of 
good old Pennsylvania red blood and old New 
Eugland blue blood, and what a great crop the 
rich, new soil of wild Ohio did bring forth! The 
blood is so mixed, and the loves are so entangled, 
and tho blessed tics so intertwined, and tho hates 
so deeply buried, and the new likes so charming, 
that taking apart would be intricate, and ravelling 
impossible. Wo don’t ear© what the sturdy 
Dutch farmers, long, long ago, snarled out at the 
poor wayside immigrants with their old rackety 
*hos9is* and their white, covered, rickety, rum¬ 
bling ‘ wagging, do we, father?” 

And father laughed and said; “No, wo don’t 
care—these old memories are far away In the past, 
and I am glad that soon they will bo forgotten.” 

Then I said; “ Tell us about the journey, father.” 

“ Well, I do’ ’no’ as I can tell much; I was such 
a little shaver, and had never studied geography, 
so that the main points of that long trip were not 
much to me but a jumbled together remembrance. 
I only know that my heart ached all the time for 
the little boys I had left behind. I did nqt like the 
looks of tho new country at alL I remember 
going through Delaware County in York State; 
Bald Eagle Creek, near Delhi, New York, a stream 
that seems to me was about the size of the Muskin¬ 
gum; of crossing the Susquehanna in two places, 
once in a boat, and onco on a toll-bridge; and we 
crossed tho mountains near Blair’s Gap, a little 
north of it; X remember Lock Haven, and X mind 
of Betsey falling into Pine Creek near its mouth, 
where it empties Into the Lycoming River. We 
were crossing on a foot-bridge, Aaron Crosby was 
leading her and she got dizzy—like our mamma 
always did—and fell in and pulled Aaron in with 
her. ’Twa’n’t dangerous; just came to Aaron’s 
waist.” 

“ I should think, from the name, that Pine 
Creek was a beautiful stream,” I said; “ that the 
banks were steep and rocky and green with 
pines.” 

“That’s just what I thought and hoped for,” 
said father, “when X heard my daddy say that 
we’d cross Pino Creek in a eon pie of hours. I 
thought I’d see some of the benntiftil pines and 
hemlocks like wo had left behind us in Essex 
County, but it was the loneliest, dreariest placo I 
had ever seen, and X was glad to get away from it. 

I guess, though, further up the creek, it was, per¬ 
haps, very wild and beautiful. 

“Then I remember Greensbnre, Ebensburg, 
Washington—all lonely little places—yes, and 
Belfonte, in Centre County, Pennsylvania, and to 
this day T shudder when I recall that God-forsaken, 
lonely little hamlet. There were about a half 
dozen houses, the tavern was, oh, so lonely and 
gloomy! I could hardly stand it to stay there 
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until the horses ato thoir feed. I wandered rot 
aimlessly and found threo or four poor llttlo 
lawns shut up in a dirty pen at tho back of 
house. That made mo fuel worse than over. 

“ We crossed tho Ohio Ilivor at Wheeling i 
landed on tho islimd aud walked across it tl 
■wont over the rest of tho river. Tho island v 
veiy beautiful; I romomhor tho silver-wliito sun 
and tho trees, and I thought then that duriiu 
tamo ol high waturs tho mugniliuont island woi 
ho ovorliowed. IS’ext I recall Cambridge in Guoi 
soy County, Ohio. Tho county had only been < 
gamzcd a low mouths, but tho village had be 
there, perhaps, a dozen ypars. Then wo camo 
Zauesyillo. This village had been laid out in 17! 
and culled Westbouru, but when a postofflco w 
established thore, it boro tho name of Zancsvib 
and soon tho village took that name. It was 
wild and pretty place. We lorded tho Muskingu 
Itrvor at Zanesville, below tho mouth of tho Idci 
lug, and mado our way direct to Newark, ai 
there the wagon-road stopped, aud forfourmontl 
wo stayed there and in Clinton, a little village no 
ISowark, that was supposed would ono day bo tl 
neat of justice for Lacking County. 

“In February, 1811, wo camo further on and m 
daddy entered this farm. Bcforo ho entered i 
however, wo stopped a few weeks with ono of 11 

1 -° V “ Uo Uvcd with a son o 

the Bdly Irvine farm. Ho was a widower, and th 
fctlier and son kept houso and had good time: 
Wo wore, poor enough by this timo, but that goo. 
old man, John Davis, a sterling old soldier, ono c 
General Washington's men, mado us cordialb 
welcome. My mamma’s cooking pleased him, h‘ 
sard it was so good to see housowork dono bv i 
woman, that it mado everything seem so home 
like and cheerful. It always makes mo nngry t< 
hear any ono speak lightly of tho memory o 
Uncle Davis, for ho was so perfectly unselfish and 
kind and tender. _ Ho had four dogs, and lie loved 
thorn with a human love almost. Ho was a greal 
hunter—liked to kill wolves, and bears, nnd doors, 
and especially foxes. Ho had any amount or fox 
and coon-skins on hand.” 

“Wore they worth anything? could lio soli 
thorn?” I.asked. 

“ Oh, yes, a fox-skin was worth right smart and 
coon-skins wore a quarter of n dollar.” 

“Father, what wero tho names of his dogs? or 
can’t you remomber?” said tho youngest listener. 

“Oh, I’ll never forget the names of Undo 
Davis’s dogs!” said he, in a ’shamed way, looking 
- down nnd laughing. “ Tho two honnds were 
called Mnsio and Song; nnd tho two bravo, old, 
sturdy bull-dogs woro Dion and Bull. When I 
look away back now, I wonder how the old man 
and his son managed to live so woll, for uncle was 
too old to clear and till land, and David was too 
easy-liko. Why, in tho threo years that they lived 
on that qnnrtor, they only cleared and.' cultivated 
ono aero; but ho wns a noblo old man. nnd. really 

I don’t believo ho had ono single fault.” 

■ “What became of the poor old soldier, fathor 
at last?” I inquired. ■ ■ 

Hero filther sighed and said: “ Well, his end was 
sad enough. After awliilo the laws woro mado so 


.lid 

pot 

lie 


that old soldiors drew pensions, aud then ho lived 
very eomiortably and easy with Dave and his 
“ lVO man ied a eood girl, a daughter of old 
Peter Zimmerman’s. Ono timo, Undo Davis had 
been down to ChUieotho-which was tho tempo 
rary capital of tho State for a few years_to Zu¬ 
lus pension and on liis way home died, fell olThis 

•mdZd tr b ° Ay WaS foU “ d at 11,0 ™.™do, cold 
and dual. His money was in his pocket, and his 

body showed no signs of violence. It was sup- 

ri ve w olea fr" 1 ' a ^“^’ ZZe. 

JusI tbfkT", ,n ° toreci,u ‘bat old mani 
Zu bl oiM t V 1 ha<1 0,10 room, about fonr- 

. dl y . f ’. t ’ 111111 thor ° were four families of 
us .01 m there together. Dot me see: thoro was 

mon IIUl' 18 T a *°" I>UVe ’ Wor0 two ! Solo¬ 

mon HiU, and Aunt Aby, and Harvoy, and thoir 

granddaughter, Maria Pattee, that m.-ulo six; then 
Undo Moses Adsit, and Aunt Hannah, with their 
three children, Alva, Eliza aud Phebo, that made 
eleven; then camo my daddy and mamma, and 
five ciuldren, Betsey, Clark, Orson, Abbioand.I— 
wo had lott Patty down at Newark, at seliool—well 
that made just eighteen in tho family, licsides tho 
two bull-dogs nnd the two hounds; that required 

feeding- as regularly as four boys would. I’d like 
to SCO a poor man now days who would swin<>- 
open his door and bid welcome sixteen men, wo” 
mon, children nnd young babies,” said fiitlior, with 
eves aglow. 

“ That mnn has passed away and his liko will 
bo known no more forever,” said one of tho boys 
solemnly. / 

How did the women make arrangements for 
sleeping?” asked May. 

“Oil, mado beds nil over tho cabin door! tho 
men slept at ono side of the houso, and tho women 
at tho other, and Uncle Davis and Dave slept on a 
queer sort ot a bedstead in ono corner,” was tho 
roply. 

Where did they put tho bedding in daytime, 
so that they could havo tho use of tho cabin?” I 
asked. 

They piled it all up on the ono bedstead, so it 
would bo out of tho way.” 

“ Did 5t lo °k cosoy at night when tho light wns 
burning, nnd tho curtains drawn, and tho clmirs 
all occupied, and tho good stories iloating about?” 
said May, with a bright oyo and smiling face. 

At tiiis father laughed till lie shook all over. 
Why, bless you, child, what aro you talking 
abont? curtains, and lights, nnd clinirs! Thoro 
wa’n’t a window in tlio cabin, nor a chair, nor 
oven a tallow candle, nor lnmp of any kind. Theso 
things yon spoak of are luxuries; wo bad only tho 
baro necessities of life. Instead of a window, tho 
light camo down tho low, wide stono chimney and 
in from tho top of tho door.” 

“Ah, a kind of ntransom 1 Yes, I understand,” 
snid she. 

“Transom! that is rich for 1811! transom! ha, 
ha!” and lather laughed long and heartily. 

“No, there woro no boards in thoso days to 
makedoors out'of, and Undo Davis had made his 
door-in two parts, twico tho lengths of clap-boards; 
it would open in tho middle, and so' when we 
wanted light wo oponed tho upper half as you' 
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would swing open a shutter. It was in the month 
of January, and a good bit of cold caino in with 
the light, but wo didn’t mind that at all. But if a 
woman wanted to thread a needle or sow on a 
patch, she went close up to the liroplace and used 
the light that came down the chimney. For chairs, 
wo used littlo stools or benches. 

“Yes, wo had pleasant times in the evenings, 
sitting and listening to Uncle Davis tell good old 
Revolutionary stories. Tho old man used to tiro 
up until it did one good just to look into his face, 
lie grew really handsome in those times in which 
ho was lighting his battles over again. 1 * 

“ You must have been very poor, for in coming 
such a long journey with only one wagon, you 
could not bring much,” said I; “ bedding, and 
clothing, and a few books would bo about all.” 

“Yes,” said father, “wo brought nothing with 
us. The churn was put in the back part of the 
wagon and packed full of things; and we brought 
the tea-kettlo and a few dishes. I remember that 
my daddy stopped at an iron foundry, eight miles 
above Zanesville, and bought a big dinner-pot. 
My mamma was pretty apt and shrewd and could 
man ago well. 

“Money was very scarce, but, somehow, wo 
lived through. I remember, one time, when J 
was a young married man, that I needed cash to 
make a payment, and all I had to sell that would 
bring money was four three-years-old steers, and 


I sold them for thirty-two dollars. Nowdays a 
man can sell a steer of that age for forty dollars.” 

“I do wonder what women did when they 
needed money in those times,” said I. 

“ Well, they spun flax for seventy-livo cents a 
week and boarded; or, one dollar and board them¬ 
selves. Six dozen cuts was a week’s work, hut I 
never knew, even then, of their getting money for 
work,” said father; “they thought they were 
doing well to be paid in Hour, meal, corn, flax, 
linen, or a calf or pig. Indeed, money was out of 
tho question, and in a ease of this kind, of course 
they could get along without it if they only 
thought so. 

“Why, I knew of a young woman, eighteen 
years old, coming to your mother, a couple of 
years after we were married, and with a very 
modest, downcast face, saying; * I never yit had a 
caliker gown, an’ I want fur to spin fur you, and 
fur you to git me one, so I kin go to mectin’ an 1 
hole my bed up with the best of ’em.’ 

“ Your mother got her one immediately, and let 
her take her own time to pay for it. I think I 
never saw a woman feel richer or better than Anna 
did in her ‘ fust caliker gown.’ There was nothing 
she liked better than to flirt round corners sud¬ 
denly, and let tho air lift it, it made her feel like 
flying or sailing airily. Tliero never had been any 
flirt in tho narrow, poky, scant linseys she had 
worn all her life.” 
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